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THE WARNING VOICE. 


Dy the Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School" “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 


——_—_—_—- 
CHAPTER XLV. 
WAITING, 
Little thou knowest in thy home of pride 
How long man's life can know one only love, 
Forsaking which he gives his soul to death ; 
How hearts once given can never be reclaimed, 
Though they may break and perish in the storm 
That wrecks their peace, or ere they are aware. 
Anon. 

TE October evenings are chilly, and a blazing fire 
becomes a cheering and welcome sight. 

It was so, more especially, in the large coffee-room 
of a showy hotel at the West-end, at the close of an 
unusually chilly day, toward the end of the month. 

The wind rattled the windows and roared in the 
chimney, and waved the carpet in imitation of a stage 
sea ina storm; and as every gust grew louder and 
more violent, so the promise of its being a cold as well 
* a stormy night increased. 

Under these circumstances, the solitary occupant of 
the coffee-room showed his good sense by drawing up 
4 chair fully in front of the fire, and stretching out a 
foot to either hob, so as to get the full benefit of the 
Warmth. It was his only chance for comfort, and he 
did well to meke the most of it. There was clearly 
Lo satisfaction to be got out of the shining tops of 
the long rows of veneered tables—or out of the tawdry 
paper on the walls—or the waving carpet—or the 
two dozen birch-chairs, all alike—or the map of 
London faced by the map of England, both in a high 
state of varnish—or the lacquered and flaring chan- 
dliers—or the London Directory—or the twice-read 
evening papers—or the half decanter of log-wood port 
—or even out of a half-smoked cigar which had duly 
asserted its Houndsditch growth and parentage. 

Nothing but weariness of spirit could come out of 
aH this. It was the fire alone which made the place 
solitary individual wisely 


endurable, and to that the 
Gevoted all his attention, 
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(Novan DISTURBED BY A STRANGE VISITOR. | 


But even this did not appear to afford him any great 
comfort. 

As he crouched over it, he buried his face in his 
hands, and shifted his position, and more than once 
sighed heavily, like a man who was perturbed and ill 
at ease. - 

After a while he drew out his watch, and sat with 
it in his hand, noting the minutes;as they passed, 
and listening to the ticking until it seemed to grow 
so loud that every other sound was lost in it. 
ie One hour more,” he muttered to himself, “and 

en——” 

His words were lost to his own ears in the ticking 
of the watch, and he went on steadily gazing and 
listening as before. 

He was thus engaged when the door suddenly burst 
open, and a tall, loosely-jointed individual, whose face 
was hidden in the ample folds of a plaid scarf, twisted 
about his throat, shambled and shuffled into the room. 

“ Ah! Here before me? Here's a night!” cried 
the new-comer, in a stifled voice. 

The man by the fire wheeled his chair round. 

As he did so, the light fell upon a face which was 
unmistakeably that of Andrew Nolan, but which was 
greatly altered for the worse since we last looked upon 
it. 


Little of the freshness or rosiness remained. The 
clear blue eyes, that used to sparkle with an open 
frankness, had sunk into dark hollows; the checks 
were yellow and wasted ; and, worst of all, the open, 
careless, almost defiant expression of the young sailor’s 
face had died out of it. Unmerited suspicion and 
heart-ache had done their worst for their victim: the 
influence of a darker passion, to which his nature had 
been hitherto & stranger, was also painfully apparent. 

“T didn’t expect you, Flacker,” said Nolan, in reply 
to the leosely-jointed man. 

“No? Dessay not. Unexpected pleasure’s the 
greatest, don’t y’ know,” replied the lawyer, un windiag 
his plaid scarf by j xking it over his head in rings. 
“What a night! Wind enough to eut your hair off 
your head, and give you a clean shave, for the matter 
o' that. Well, what news? ” 

He flung himself ix ir, which, from the length 
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of his limbs, seemed much too short for him, and 
looked not at Nolan, bus at the port in the decanter, as 
he awaited the reply. 

“Your information proves to be correct so far,” 
replied his companion. “ Ingarstone has ordered apart- 
ments here, and is expected by the nine o’clock train. 
And from the bed-rooms taken, he evidently does not 
come alone.” 

“*Not alone’’s right,” was Flacker’sanswer. ‘Thank 
you, I will take a glass, if you don’t mind.” He paused 
to help himself to the port, to which he had not been 
invited, using Nolan’s own glass without ceremony. 
“ Now, let’s see,” and he dragged out a greasy pocket 
book. “Here’s my entry. ‘lickets to be taken for 
Ingarstone and valet, Lady Beatrice and maid, Lord 
Cecil and Mr. Redgrave.” 

At the mere sound of the last name, the sunken 
eyes of the listener flashed with a momentary light 
that was not lost on the observant Flacker. 

“* He comes with them ? ” Nolan asked. 

“Returns. Visit over. Brought Cecil to his place 
in town—Cecil sweet on Redgrave’s sister, don’t y’ 
know.” 

“ Is he ? ” 

There seemed to be no reasou for the emphasis 
which Nolan threw on the question. 

It was inexplicable to his companion why he should 
ask it with a flashing face and a choking eager- 
ness. 

That a sudden idea prompted it, and that this idea 
was in some way connected with the darker side of 
those feelings which were eating into the life‘of the 
young man, was all that Flacker could gather. 

Affecting to pass it over, Flacker merely nodded and 
rattled on. 

“Lucky thing our mecting in the train. Lucky 
thing for you!” he exclaimed. “Just your man. 
Full of suggestions. Quick at expedients. Used to 
burrowing and ferreting—second nature to me, don’t 
y’ know. Profession—law. Inclination—private de- 
tective. Done some sharp things in my time, and no 
mistake. Just your man!” 

“Let me understand,” cried Nolan. “ Ingarstone 
has received some important communication which 
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brings him @p toitown suddenly, ‘some: private com- "Reading. ‘Billiards on. 


munication itreference to the murder.” 

“** Murder,” is fight,,and ‘private ’ is fight.” 

“ He comes to-see the Home Secretary:” 

‘*** Home Secretary ’ is right.” 

“ His object must be to urge something in arrest’ of 
Holt’s execution. Isn’t that so? It must be some- 
thing most importent. Some:startling discovery must 
have been made to induce him to take this step.” 

‘*Home Secretary's his personal friend,” remarked 
Placker. 

“That would be a reason for his seeing him instead 
of writing to him, but he would not have troubled 
him at all without good cause. Depend on that. In- 
garstone’s too indolent, too fond of his own ease to 
take this journey on anything short of moral com- 
pulsion.” 

“ Right again,” said'the lawyer. 

And he shifted bis leng limbs over to the other side 
of the chair on whieh le had himself down, 
with a clatter as if they” were @ry bones of a 
skeleton. 

“ This is of vital importanssstoome;” Nolam urged, 

Flaeker roee F | utis 

“If anything transpi anythiag xes 
the real perpetrator of the critae with his*élfence, it. 
would free me from ell suspicion, «ud mee a:umansof 
me again.” 

His face glowed with sudden enthiaiiasm. 

“What was known at Ingerstoue?”” le wiked, 
‘ erly. 

7 sai Very little,” the othenvsturned: ““Rongh 
customer arrived post:haste.” 

“Well?” 

“Saw his lordship. Long ‘talk. Closed ddurs. 
Servant’s ball dying with curiosity.” 

“ Yes, yes; and then?” 

“Rough customer disappears. Roach sent for 
Roach legal adviser—anotuer lomg talk, and Roadhy 

oes.” : 
ae And what:next’?” : 

“ Wiettiene? is right. Sasvanteget-ortérs for 

cingetotawn Heide. Old lori more bandbexes 
fhenaeseasiai, ‘Dravels in bandboxes—lese his boxes 
and hedbsenthisiiimeeif; don’t y’ know.” 


“ Bet wiiy dees.Bestrice—why dees his deaghter! “Lord I 


come with iiim «om. ‘ftiis errand?” asked 
anxiously. . 

“Change of air ortiered. Seaside—Bright 
Worthing—Hastingspany where on the sea-side, On 
they go! Young fotks must enjoy themsel ves; 
ever's hung. Old boy. settles with Home Sec. w 
to be, and then on he goes after them.” 4 

A look of anguish distorted the wasted face that 
confronted that of the lawyer. 

“You were right in your advice,” said the sufferer. 
‘If I am to see Beatrice, I must see her here. It would 
have been wise to have waited until circumstances freed 
me from the blot on my fair fame; but that hour may 
never come, and meanwhile this sea-side excursion 
may ruin all. Thrown together.in the indolent life 
of a fashionable watering place, Redgrave will gain a 
bold upon her heart which nothing can shake—if le 
has not done so already. I must see her here—I 
must see her, if possible, to-night.” 

“ Nothing easier,” rejoined Flacker. “ Billiard room 
below. Ingarstone thinks limself crack player. 
Harmless delusion! Stays at this place for the tables. 
Safe to play after dinner.” 

“But the others? They will remain with Beatrice.” 

“Not they. Cecil mad to get to Dora. Can't 
decently go without her brother, brother can’t decently 
refuse to see his sister. Lady Beatrice, an invalid, 
would like quiet—has the drawing-room to herself— 
there's your chance.” ; 

“ You think so? ” 

“Certain. Unless this stormy night defeats us, 
don’t y’ know.” 

Saying this, Flacker shifted his long legs again, 
and fairly settled down to the log-wood port, while 
Nolan paced the room, unable to conceal or repress his 
disquietude. 

The further events of that night took the turn 
which Flacker had predicted. 

In spite of the rough weather, the Ingarstone party 
arrived, and immediately sat down to dinner in the 
apartments provided for them. Flacker ascertained 
this. He hada genius for peeping and prying, for 
worming himself into the secrets of waiters and ser- 
vants, and he exercised it that night, as he usually did, 
with singular suecess. At intervals he would dart 
out of the room, remain absent for seme twenty 
minutes or half-aa-hour .eturn, shed his long limbs 
about his chair, impart a budget of information in 
short, eap-snapping sentences, and fall to at the wine 
(with which the decanter was twiee replenished) until 
its effects began visibly to tell upon him. 

He had reached this latter stage when, darting into 
the room after one of his excursions, he roused Nolan 
by a hearty slap on the back. 

“Sharp's the word! ” he exclaimed. 








* She’s alone, 


Boys ious) @on’t.y’ kitow.4 
Stnd in a card+foNow—no refusal, Wishigou jay.” 

N@lan trembled: he could notifielp it. 

The moment for which he had’so lotiged hattcome, 
and he felt himself unequal to it. 

It was in vain that‘he recalled that last. meeting at 
Ingarstone, and the words then uttered. 

“T have confidence ia your itinocence; aud Should 
that be demonstrated, it will not be my fault if all be- 
tween us is not as it was before.” 

Tn those terms she lad spoken, and he repeated 
them to himself as if they had been a talisman capable 
of imparting hope and confidence. But while he did 
so, there came upon him the recollection that she had 
shuddered with a natural aversion as she tried to take 
his hand—the hand that might have been stained with 
blood—and then all his courage fersook him. 

In his extremity he turned for support to Flacker ; 
but the wild eyes and flushed cheeks of the spy awoke 
nothing but disgust, and it was under the iniluence of 
that feeling that he rushed from the room and ascended 
the stairs. 

The instant he*Was gone Flacker drew. from his 
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ket a let itten, and enclosed i ad- |}, 
pocket a letter; gamttlyewritten, and en in an 1 


a few words-in pencil. ] Beatrice. 
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at her ho 3 wad beving, glanced at: L 
address to gessthat iti was: all right;.0nd) dinving: leo: 
glanced at: : ‘ : 4 
empty, he 46fttlie: ; 
he might pamteit; 

Flacker ~anslineasansialiteagiontee to post 4 
letters. 
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CHAPTER EDNVL 
VOLAW'S Loser wore. 
Sarrendé estate 
—S tga? a 
So gidc 
giddy , 
THE ample @tmwing-room secured ai 
pgerston@. use, was rendered dim 
brilliant 
= cansadscgieumn tiene } 
the modern: the burning 
rad sircle of steel. 

Upon a couch of embossed marone velvet, on the’ 
right of the fise, reclined the beautiful form of Beatrice 
Ingarstone. Her face, always delicate, owing to the 
exquisite putity of the skin, looked wan and'thin, but 
still lovely. IlJness and anxiety of mind had left) 
their traces on it; but death itself would have been. 
powetless to rob those exquisite features of the ethereal 
charm with whieh nature had invested them. Af) that: 
we attribute to aristocracy ef birth displayed ‘itself 
in this lovely being,—grace, refinement, delicacy, ross 
to the lips as terms expressing the peculiar quality of 
her beauty, and yet each in itself, and all in combina- 
tion, failed to express that which the beholder ‘felt 
and longed to describe. The French have a word! 
—“ Spirituellé’, of which they are fond; and that 
describes the charm of the Lady Beatrice’s beauty 
most satisfactorily. 

As she reclined on the sefa, gazing inte: the fire, 
there was a wistful lock in her eyes, and ‘the expres- 
sion of her face was melancholy. 

Ormond Redgrave had qnitted'the apartment’ but a 
short time, and her thoughts were of: him: 

“Does he then still love me? ‘Has this estran 
ment between us been more apparent than real ? 
gipsy woman exercise only a passing influence on 

im ? 

These were the questions she askeil herself. 

And then her mind, rigidly conscientious, reverted 
to a subject never long absent from it. 

“ What was her duty to Andrew Nolan ?'” 

She thought of him with pity—with profound sym- 
pathy, and yet with a tremulous‘uneasiness. Perhaps 
her mind fnvoluntarily associated his image with the 
crime with which he had been charged. Perhaps 
another feeling, lying deeper, felt through’ all ‘her’sen- 
sitive being, yet never owned, accounted forthe sensa- 
tion. 

“ What was her duty towards him?” 

She asked it again and again, but always ‘less of her 
judgment than.of her heart. 

And presently, as she wrestled with the difficulty 
in vain, she raised*her eyes, and Andrew Nolan was 
standing there before her—pale, trembling, wasted—the 
mere spectre of himself. 

“ Andrew! "she cried, with ashudder. 

He strove te speak, but could not. He could only 
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c oy te 5, an na gave stither with a piteous, im. 


“ Andrew=Mr., Nolan!” said Beatri . 

her firmness, atid fising as she spoke regal 
stra Boog; place——” wis 

= ve me!” interrupted Nola: odo 

piteous tones, “I have no right here, "t pe ere o 
coming, in taking you at this disadvantage att 
have nothing but your sympathy to look to to excuse 
me 


Tears came into his eyes as he ceased . 
— about to kneel to the divinity of opi 

nce. 

“This is painfal, most painful,” falte . 
“ Another day—to-morrow——” ' wed Beatrice, 

She scarce knew what to answer or 


they must be 
across my path nity for which | 
might have prayed for years me, and it will 
occur no-more. Our meeting isipirophetic of our part- 


thrown you 


‘worl? How bave | 


} ?” he asked. 
‘instant, as if’ the: question had 


to you.” 
‘moments of suspicion T never per- 


you. 
4 . unheard?” said Nolan, 
fy: “Dem grateful. Trate-your forbearance at 
‘ite trae worth.” 

“Why will you distort my words thus cruelly?” 
Beatrice answered. “ When all areund mo looked 
with coldness and suspicion on you, I strove to keep 
my mind free and unbiassed. I struggled hard that 
‘the painful circwmstances which had arisen should not 
affect my feelings towards you. Could I do more? 
Remember, it was my own sister whose life had been 
so cruelly taken.” 

“T remember. I acquit-you of injustice so far.” 

“You should: for I:-have.struggled hard tobe just 
and trueto you. What I told you at Ingarstone 
was the trath. It cost me many & painful hour to 
determine how I might reconcile the honour of my 
family, and the respect due to the sacred memory of 
my sister, with the obligations I owed to you. But 
ene point.I ever kept steadily before me. 1 promised 
you that the moment your itmoconce was established 
that I would do my best to restore the old relations 
between us. I did net make the promise lightly, and 
have not forgotten it, But may I say, that after all 
that has passed; these ‘are not the circumstances under 
which we should have met again.” 

“The circumstances ? What matters 
where and how true hearts ate re-united?” Nolan 
exclaimed. “ I know what course routine would have 
exacted. I should have approached your family; ! 
should‘have exposed myself'to the chances of being 
accepted or ‘rejected as a visitor—which means ip my 
case a‘stiitor—at Ingarstone. The result I can guess 
too’well; but even had I been successful in ove 
coming the préjudices against me, what would have 
been the worth of it'?” 

“The ‘worth of it ?” 

“Yes. Why did I'tel you, at Ingarstone, that the 
few words you uttered had given me new life? Was 
it becauke they held out to mes prospect of my return 
to society? Was it because I saw myself ence more 
a welcome guest at Ingarstone? No. It was be- 
cause I believed that, in spite of every proof to the 
contrary, I was not indifferent to you; because | 
deluded myself into the belief that I might yet be held 
worthy-of your love. It'was to test the truth of this 
impression that I eame here to-night. I had some 
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vague, baseless, rapturous hope thst I might surprise 
the secret’of your i 
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looked alarmed. 

Psion done 0," he added, 

“ n UP eee 

“ a ce why, should you still deceive me?’ he 
jemanded, “ I know the worst.” 

“The worst? " she faltered. ; 

«Yes. You have told it me'to-night; uot in words 
_I might bave heard them and been deceived— 
tat in the emotion into which my sudden presence 

you was of a nature not to be mistaken. 

[overs do not meet a8 we met, The heart’s delight— 
intoxication is not expressed as you ex d 

ourself at my approach. My presence startled, but did 
tot delight you. It awoke in you the embarrassing 
vagle bet Weed feelingand duty. Between what you 
owe yourself and what you thiak due to an unfortunate 
men, From that struggle you shall be henceforth 

nn 


vino, no!” cried Beatrice, hysterically. 

“ Does your heart go with your lips—dces that say 
‘ ?” 

"ip oak the question sternly, but in a mournful 


ar have done my duty by you, Andrew,” said 
“Your yes.” 
“ And I will still do it. Indeed, indeed, I will!” 
“Do these words become you, Lady Ingarstone?” 
asked Nolan, hfully. “Is it right that you 
should speak, or I should listen to them? The tie 


between us is not one of duty; it is a tie of love’ 


or it is nothing. As for our mere engagement—F 
release you from ‘it. “In intent I did ‘so ‘from the 


to note this unmoved. The blood boiled in bis veins 
at the thought that for Redgrave’s sake Beatrice had 
ordered him from her presence, and he was yet hesi- 
tating what to reply when they were interrupted. 
The door opened, and Ormond Redgrave himself 
entered the drawing-room, accompanied by Cecil and 
Lord Ingarstone. 

“Nolan!” cried Redgrave, in uncontrolled astonish- 


ment. 

Tf he had seen a spectre, it could not have startled 
him more. 

Ingarstone, too, was astounded, but he never'ex- 
pressed his feelings unnecessarily. It was with a 
smiling face, but a cruel eye, that he looked from his 
daughter to her visitor and back again. 

“Unexpected pleasure,” lie remarked. 

Nolan replied by a gesture of impatience. 

“Soon found us out, eh?” as! his lordship, 
‘whose unruffied politeness was as invulnerable as a 
‘suit of'armour. “Staying in the hotel, perhaps? ” 

“No,” was Nolan’s nder. 

“Ah! Indeed! Thought it likely. Thought that 
might be your apology for doing us'the honour of a 
visit at this mons’ous unseasonable ‘heur.” 

“No, my lord,” responded Nolan, bitterly resenting 
the tone of this last remark. “I came here*for a 

r se.” 

“ Did you now?” 

“And I chose this time because it*was the carliest 
T could select after your arrival in town, and beewuse 
it best suited the object I had in view, Yousee T-am 
frank with you. ‘There is no reason why I should 
not be, since your good or bad opinion of my conduct 





noment when it seemed to entail on you the reflecti 

of my. momentary disgrace. Since that pxitifil scone 
at Ingarstone I Wave ceased to intrude myself* upon 
jou, or to press my claim as your accepted’ suitor. 
Althat is at anend ; but Thad ‘hoped that'your heart 
night have survived ——” 

“Spare me! Pray epave.me.the torture of these 
words!” ejaculated Beatrice. “I am weak to-night; 
recent suffering has made me painfully susceptible. 
Let it suffice that when we met you were: not 
indifferent to me, and that the same feeling animates 
uy heart, As to eur engagement, nothing has altered 
the terms of it, and, with my father’s consent,.1 am 
willing to abide by them. For to-night, pray leave 
me!” 

“T will do so, since you wish it,” returned Nolan ; 
“but since my heart tells me we shall meet no more, 
there is one word which must be spoken—I acquit 
you, Beatrice, of all lightness.and inconstancy.” 

“You do me that justice? ” 

“Yes. I will go further; I will believe that you, 
from the first, returned my passion with a stroug 
liking, which you persuaded yourself was love. The 
mistake was natural. Husbands have made it, and 
have paid the penalty of a life’s happiness for the 
error. And what experience had you to warn you 
against it?” 

“None, none,” she murmured. 

“Tt was not till another crossed your path.” 

“Ah, you speak of Redgrave?” cried Beatrice, in 
terror, remembering tlie words which had fallen from 
Nolan's lips, in the garden at In 6. 

“Of who else?” he asked, fiercely. ‘‘From the 
uoment that he came upon the seene with his boasted 
veligree, and hateful affectation of superiority, all 
was changed. He saw his oppertunity, and did not 
seruple to make the most of it. What was it to him 
that you were already mine—as traly mine in the 
sight of heaven as if the priest had joined our hands? 
What respect had he, in his intense selfishness, for the 
rights or the feelings of those around him? Without 
sctuple, he brought all the arts of the roué and the 
man of fashion to bear upon-you——” 

i ae 

e inated — i 
ry you—abused your mind ed 

“Mr. Nolan!” 

» At this moment you are his victim—the slave to 
[oe 

sir,” cried Beatrice, her face flas with 
cage ;'* you insult me!” ane 

It is the truth,” he answered ; ‘you cannot deny 


in” 
“ Happily,” cried the lady, “ have me | 
of the necessity of doing 50." Your violence rabs you 


ot all claim to my consideration: ‘The sense of duty 
8 strong in me, but ma pane of justice is even 
time 


stronger, This is not the uw have maligned 
th, grave in my but if must be the last. 
nderstand this—an pray leave me.” 
Stung into asserting | Bs self- the 


Catrice uttered these words with an in i 
_ ~r without its effect: si bbasts 
ough het with anger and indignation, Nolan 
* the justice of the reproef. But he felt also that. 
¢ sting of it lay in this: That: while she had’borne 
Teproaches for-herself, she had instantly resented 


must k forth be indifferent to me.” 

“*Pon my life, this is refresting!” cried his lord- 
ship. ‘“ Beaty, my love, you look fatigued. You had’ 
better retire.” 

“ Not on my account,” interposed Nolan. 

“ You are very good,” sneered his lordship. 
haps you will retire? ” 

© At once.” 

“Thanks. By the way, it) was my daughter who 
was favoured with this visit? Ah! I thought so. 
You had no business ‘with me?” 

“ None.” 

“I might even have been se unfortunate as'to in- 
terrupt an interview which——” 

“Father!” cried’ Beatrice. “ This is crack. For 
my sake, spare further taunts. Mr. Nolan came here 
in good faith; I have heard what he has to say, and 
he has my answer. Pray let him take bis leave.” 

“ With pleasure ” said Ingarstune, drily. 

“T understand you, my lord,” cried Nolan, with a 
flushed and excited face; ‘‘ 1 am no lenger to be tole- 
rated. I have incurred the unpardonable wrong” of 
being falsely suspected of an offence of which lam 
altogether innocent, and what has places me 
beneath your consideration. Do not fear—I shall not 
intrude myself into your circle. From this night you 
see me no more.” 

Dear fellow!” ejaculated his lordship. ‘ You are 
rash. Always glad to hear of you. Call whenever 
you please. Beaty, my love, you are pos'tively 
fatigued!” 

He went up to his daughter as he spoke, turning 
his back on Nolan, who stood awkward and irresolute, 
quivering with shame, indignation, and defeat. 

It'was a terrible moment for him. He felt all the 
fierce and savage instincts of his nature struggling in 
his breast. The agony of despair and the devouring 
pangs of jealousy drove him to the verge of mad- 
ness. 


“Pere 


At that moment he could have fallen on his adver- 
saries as a beast of prey falls upon its victim, blinded 
with insa@ate fury. 

A strong effort alone restrained him; and, with a 
cry of pain which he could not suppress, he staggered 
rather than walked from the room. 





CHAPTER XLVIL 
MAKING A. DISC@VERY 
Hence, horrible shadow, 
Unreal mockery, hence! Macbeth. 
Let me find ‘him, fortune! 
And more I beg not. bid. 

Tne wild night accorded well with the maddening 
emotions to which Andtew Nolan was # prey. 

As the wind raved and! roared about him, and: the 
stormy rain beat’ into his face and’ drenched’ him te 
the skin, he experienced almost: a feeling of satis+ 
faction 


Leaving the hotel, he started off in the. first direc+ 
tion that presented itself, and kept walking on and on, 
asa man walks ina dfeam. Once he was:startled. 
finding hivaself on Westminster Bridge, engaged-in a) 
desperate struggle to keep his footing against the 
wind. Ornce ke found himself ene of a crowd, looking 
on sta great fire-in a broad street over the water 





“1y imputation wpon Redgrave. It was'not in a rival 





With these exceptions, hecould never after recall a 


_—of the enemy he has made. 





single feature of his wanderings, so entirely was 
-w mind engrossed with its self-absorbing refleo- 
ions. 

It was long past midnight, when, overcome with 
fatigue and exhaustion, he dropped upon a step in a 
deserted street, and began to ask himself into what 
quarter he had wandered ? 

Even then his mind reverted for a time tothe themes 
which had so entirely absorbed it. 

“She loved me,” he muttered. “ Her heart was all 
mine. And she would still have loved, still bave 
been true to me, but for his insidious approaches. 
But why do I think of this? All's over —all’s 
at an end between us. She has cast me off. Her 
father has insulted me. It is useless to think 
of happiness—that can be mine no more. But 
though I can resign, I cannot forgive: I would 
have spared her if I could, but Icannot. To attempt 
that would be to spare Redgrave also; and upon him 
I will bave no mercy. He looks: down upon me— 
despises‘me—speaks of me with scorn and contempt 
to her—to her! Be it so. "Tis his turn now, but 
mine will follow: He little knows—how should he? 
He little dreams of 
the volcano on which he sleeps. Surely heaven itself 
has given me the instrument of this most. just re- 
venge!” 

He put his hand inte his breast as he spoke, and his 
face was @istorted with am unnatural joy as he 
clutched at the parchment hidden there. 

“ Safe—quite safe,” he said. “I have only to find 
this strange: being who calls himself Darn Crook, and 
Redgrave’s fate is sealed.” 

The wind still raged and the rain beat. He cared 
little for it! Many a night at sea he had stood on 
deck, facing heavier weather with: indifference. But 
as he rose from the wet step, he felt weak and ex- 
hausted, and his limbs were already stiff from hard 
walking. Rest-and shelter therefore presented them- 
selves as agrecable ideas; but a little reflection 
showed him that he was miles away from the quarter 
in which he usually: stayed when in town. It mat- 
tered little. All places seemed alike to him in his 
then state of feeling; and when, as he waudered 
away, he:came upona late house, in the: window of 
which it was announced that beds were let there, Le 
hastened in and secured one. 

The bedroom was at the top of the house. 

It was a mere attic, with slanting walls, and a 
dormer window that opened out on to a roof protected 
by a 

The place was close and fusty; the peculiar smell 
resulting frem a chaff mattress was predominant, but 
‘was shared by other smells common to such places. 
Panting for air, and unable to endure the oppressive 
closeness’of the room, Nolan threw open the window, 
regardless of wind and rain. 

Then, thoroughly worn out, he dropped upon the 
bed, intending to undress and trust to fatigue for an 
hour’s rest. He sat for some seconds, staring at the 
flaring candle, and thinking, or rather yielding up his 
mind to the same round of thoughts which had occu- 
pied them all the night. Presently his eyes closed, 
and he knew no more. 

But his active brain pieced out surrounding circum- 
stances in fantastic dreams. 

He was on the deck of his old ship once more—the 
dear old ship in which he had been so happy. It was 
speeding through the waves bravely. He could hear 
the wind whistling in the rigging, and the splash and 
tumble of the waves was loud about him. ‘here 
was not mueh to be seen, for it was night, dark night. 
It would grow darker though, he felt that. A storm 
was beating up, The clouds wereso dense and hung so 
low that the ship seemed to cut her way through 
them. The faiut rumbling of distant thunder, too, 
had begun. It grew louder with every peal, and 
there—there was a flash of lightning! Ha! What 
was that it revealed? What was that standing on 
the deck with him, face to.face? Notaman. Not 
one of the ship's company. He knew the face and 
the name of each. What then? Aghost? Whose 
ghest? Why—Ingarstone’s! Another flash, and he 
saw it» clearly. The face wes whiter than the sea- 
foam ; but. it was hiss Those were the cruel eyes. 
That: was the sardonic smile playing for ever about 
the: sensuous lips. There could be no mistake—lu- 
garstone was there, on board the vessel, in the dark, 
and unknewn to all save him—Nolan. Now was,the 
tirme for vengeance. Now, if ever, he must wreak 
deadly: vengeance on the old lord. There was no 
time for thought. Before the next vivid flash had cut 
its way through the darkness, he had. seized. the old 
man by the throat, had thrown him, and. they. _ 
grappling. in a. deadly struggle on the deck. That 


at:| struggle seemed to last hours. Wasted and feeble as 


tlie peer had looked, his strength was prodigious. 
His long, lithe fingers. had a grip of. steel. The in- 
tended murderer found himself overmatched. His 
victim: tried his skill and. strength, to the. utmost. 
Worst-of ally white Nolan’s. energies. began. to abate, 
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those of his calm, cool, polished adversary remained 


ing that a candle was burring in one window, at 


unimpaired. Panting for breath, streaming with per- | least. 


spiration, his eyery muscle strained to cracking, and 
with the consciousness of failing strength growing 
upon him, Nolan roused himself for one last désperate 
effort, and in doing so—awoke. 

The dream was gone. 

But it had yielded to a reality not less horrible. 

Was that the bleached face of Ingarstone which 
peered into his own so closely, that their eye-balls met, 
and their thick breath mingled ? 

Had his lordship tracked him to that miserable 
lodging? and was he there upon the bed, grasping 
Nolan’s wrist, and digging his sharp knees into his 
chest ? 


Im 

Yet some one was there, and it was a man whom 
Nolan: starting up dashed to the ground, and the 
flaring light that still burned shone on a face so like 
the face of Ingarstone, that the likeness filled the 
young sailor with a superstitious terror. Moreover, 
he had am impression that in the moment of waking 
he had heard the name of the hated lord shrieked in 
his ear. 

But there was no time to think of this. 

Before he could well recover his senses, the strange 
intruder had bounded to his feet, and with a yell, was 
making for the open window. Leaping into a chair 
which stood near, he by that means mounted the 
dressing-table, and knocked down the light, leaving 
the room in utter darkness. Then a sound, as of some 
one scrambling out on to the roof reached Nolan's 
ears, followed by a loud laugh. 

What could it all mean? 

Was he still asleep and dreaming? No. This was 
reality. The face that was a wasted copy of Ingar- 
stoné’s face was a reality A long, thin, shambling 
figure had crouched upon the bed, had fallen to the 
ground, and wasescaping. Here was a mystery to be 
solved, and almost before that strange laugh had died 
out of his ears, Nolan resolved on pursuit. 

Without a thought of the danger he was incurring 
he too scrambled out of the window, and so found 
himself in a gutter, with a slate roof sloping up on the 
one side, and the low parapet already mentioned on 
the other. 

In broad day it would have been a dangerous place 
for walking, and now in the thick darkness of night, 
with a high wind blowing, and rain cutting across the 
face like hail, it was full of peril. 

A false slip was enough to precipitate him into the 
street, that yawned black and gulph-like below. 

But Nolan thought only of the object to be accom- 
plished.. He saw only that mysterious face, and had 
no thought of anything but to seek out the intruder, 
and make him give up the secret of his strange 
conduct. 

When he had emerged from the window, the 
question, which way to turn? was answered for him. 
It was a corner house, and the man could only have 
gone to the left. 

To'the left, therefore, his pursuer went. 

His progress was noiselessly slow, and made wita 
extreme caution. Leaning his left elbow against the 
roof, he advanced step by step, until he met with an 
impediment in the dormer window of the next 
house. 

Thenshe paused, and carefully reconnoitered. Steal- 
ing in front-of it he saw that all was dark within, and 
pressing a light hand against the glass ascertained 
that the window was fastened. 

Light as the pressure was, however, it, or his foot- 
steps, or both, aroused some one sleeping within. 

“* Who’s there?” shouted a hoarse voice. 

Instantly the window was thrown open, and a head 
was thrust out. Then the inquiry was repeated. 

Nolan heard it plainly enough; but discreetly held 
his peace. He had gone some yards further, and there 
leaning his head against the roof, he rested for the 
moment. The darkness effectually concealed him; 
but as his own eyes were becoming accustomed to it, 
he felt painfully visible. 

The nead withdrawn, and the window closed and 
fastened with a sharp clink, he ventured on again. 
The next window offered the same obstruction. It 
had to be as carefully examined and was found to be 
as securely closed. Happily, no sleeper was awakened 
there, and if no discovery was made, progress was not 
impeded. 

Continuing his perilous course, Nolan passed a third, 
a fourth and a fifth window, each dark, each closed 
and firmly secured. 

He began to despair. 

“The fellow must have darted in at one of these 
windows and closed itafter him,” he thought. 

it bax a reasonable supposition. It was also a 
grounc for his giving up the pursuit. This he wonld, 
ne doubt, have done, though most reluctantly, had he 
not in glanoiag along the roof, perceived that near its 
extremity, or at least, as far as his eye could reach, 


“T will see what that means,” Nolan said. 

And, thereupon, he recommenced his strange journey. 
Another house was passed and another. The patch 
of light on the parapet grew more vivid. A minute 
or so, he felt, would bring him to it. So, though the 
wind threatened kim, and the rain was cold and sharp, 
and the open street yawned darkly at his side, he sped 
forward—with cautious, stumbling, perilous move- 
ment, but still forward. 

What was that ? 

Something soft and yielding beneath his foot. Then 
a great cry, a loud shriek of agony, audible above the 
sweeping wind, and some one had started up, was 
or was clutching at him with vengeful 
jorce. 

“ Hands off!” cried Nolan, feeling clutching fingers 
about his throat. 

“No, no. You or I,” cried a hoarse, cracked voice. 

“Madman!” shrieked the young man, with difficulty 
retaining his footing. 

“Ha, ha! Always mad. We shall see.” 

And the speaker threw the whole weight of his 
body on Nolan, forcing him back on the slanting roof. 
a your object, man?” the young sailor 
“Safety. Ha, ha! Safety. I know.” 

“What do you know?” 

“You're one of ‘em. You used his name, over 
there—in your eleep.” 

“ Whose name?” 

“y ta 

“ And if I spoke it—what then?” 

“You know. In his pay. Allin his pay.” 

“NotI. You are mistaken.” 

“ 8o they all say; but I know—I know.” 

“But I swear it!” cried the youth, who, during 
this interview, had with difficulty maintained his 
footing. 

“You came here. Why did you come here?” 
asked the.strangely excited being. 

“ Because——” 


“To seize me. To drag me on board ship. To put 
me in the hold again, with the rats and the water— 
rising—always rising. Horrtble! Horrible!” 

“T tell you I will swear that——” 

“ To take me abroad again,” interrupted the other 
“T know. I knew. He lives in mortal terror of me, 
and has crowds—th ds—th ds in his pay, to 
fight me off, starve me, drown me, toss me from the 
house-tops. But I’m strong. Look out! I’m strong 
and desperate. I'm old, but I’ve blood in me. I shall 
be Lord of Ingarstone yet. What, you would pitch 
me over into the street! We shall see. Ha, ha! We 
shall see.” 

Wild laughter mingled with the wind and rain. 
There was no time for further parley. Nolan felt 
that as his adversary ran on in his wild, excited way, | 
his strength seemed to increase, and his will to use it 
certainly did not diminish, The young man suc- 
ceeded in getting his throat free; but the arms of 
his foe closed around him like iron hoops. He was a 
decent boxer and no indifferent wrestler; but there 
was no room to exercise either of those qualities. 

It required some skill to keep one’s footing, in the 
wind and rain, partly in the narrow gutter, and 
partly on the slippery roof. His right arm was in his 
adversary’s bear-like hug. He might have struck out 
with his left, and have dealt a blow which would have 
told,and most probably have felled the madman. It was 
also just possible to twine a leg about one of his, and so 
throw him. But, in either case, how was.le to shake 
off the clinging arms? And should he, in the dark, 
drive the poor wretch over the parapet, how was 
he to save himself from falling into the street with 
him? 

It was a situation of extremest peril. 

So desperate, indeed, did his position become, 
that Nolan half gave bimself up in despair, as 
lost. 

For some seconds, the two, firmly locked together, 
swayed to and fro so violently as to peril their 
existence, when the foe suddenly crouched down and 
remained still. 

Madmen are proverbially cunning, and their senses 
are often unnaturally acute. In this instance, the 
man had heard the noise of an approaching cab, and 
Nolan soon perceived its lights gleaming in the depths 
of the yawning street, like lamps in a mine. 

Forgetting everything but his perils, he started up 
and raised a wild cry for help, a cry drowned in the 
wind and the noise of the’ rolling wheels as they 

away. 

Then the struggle recommenced with more fierce- 
ness on both sides. Each seemed to feel that it was a 
death-struggle. 

‘hat peril of the street appeared insurmountable. 

In a moment, it appeared inevitable that one or 
both must roll over the low parapet. 








there was a patch of light on the parapet, show- 





With immense exertion, Nolan got his back upon 


. Se 
the roof, and his foe towards the street, . : 
ap - at have poy sot of which he 

nm he thrust out his right i 
tos iy hi oer right leg against the parapet 
‘o orror, it yielded. There w, 

crash, and there remained only a po ath ledge . t 
crumbling bricks between Himself and his adverss., 
and eternity. mary 

Lpoary reality ! 

t sent the life-blood back to the youn ' 
with @ force that almost paralysed iim, ©"? * 

“ My God!” involuntarily escaped his lips. 

Had the exclamation been indeed a prayer for }, 
it could not have been more promptly answered, lp 

One peril averted another, The madman, 
the crash, and feeling the ground move beneath him, 
yielded to a sudden spasm of fear. He released his 
hold of Nolan, and, with a ‘shriek, bounded slong the 
roof, the sKppery sides of which, in that moment of 
terror, yielded him secure footing. 

Nolan fellowed. He did so from the more impulse 
of the moment, It ey’ however, in a different 
fashion. He carefully felt his way along, walking in 
the gutter, but almost resting on the roof as he passed 
the great chasm in the parapet. 

In this way he m his way to the window ia 
which the light shone. 

It was open. 

Certain that his mad fee had found e th 

did not hesitate to follow him. Boldly, therefore : 
clambered through the aperture, and alighted with a 
bound in the garret. 

As he did so, the door was thrown open, and a wan 
entered. 4 

“ Darn Crook !” burst from Nolan’s lips. 

He was face to face with the individual who had 
entered his cell at Ingarstone, and from whom he bai 
received the parchment envelope, 

(To be continued.) 


ABOUT THE EYE, 


Man cannot fix his eye on the sun; and, go far, iy 

seems imperfect. Some years ago, however, a tra- 

veller in Siberia found men who could see the satel- 

lites of Jupiter with their unaided eyes. In some re- 

spects animals of the lower creation excel us. Eagles 

can look at the sun, while man cannot. Birds have a 
larger sight, too, than man, besides the advantages 

given them by their wings of a higher observatory. 

A cow can bid her calf, by secret signal, probably of 
the eye, to run away, or to lie down and hide itself. 
The jockeys say of certain horses, that “they look 
over the whole ground.” The out-door life, and 
hunting, and labour, give equal vigour-to the human 

eye. A farmer looks out.at you, as strong as the- 
horse ; his eye-beam is like the stroke of a staff, An 
eye can threaten like a loaded and levelled gun, or can 
insult in a variety of forms, with thrilling effect; or 
in its altered mood, by beams of kindness it can make 
the heart dance with joy. Eyes are as bold as lions 
—roving, runuing, leaping, here and there, far and 
near. They speak all languages, They wait for no 
introduction. They are no Englishmen; ask no leave 
of age or rank. They respect neither poverty nor 
riches; neither learning nor power ; nor virtue, nor 
sex; but intrude and come again, and go through and 
through you in a moment of time. 

What inundation of life and thought is discharged 
from one soul into another through the eye! Tie 

is natural ic. We look into the eyes to 
now if this other form is another self, and the eyes 
will not lie, but make a faithful confession as to what 
inhabitant is there. The revelations are sometimes 
terrific. The confession af a low usurping devil is 
there made; and the observer shall seem to feel.the 
stirring of owls, and bats, and horned hoofs, where'be 
looked for innocence and simplicity. "Tis rematk- 
able, too, that the spirit that appears at the “ windows 
of the house” does at once invest himself in a new 
form of his own to the mind of the beholder. The 
power in a woman’s eye was once happily expressed 
by the late George Stephenson. On his being asked. 
what he considered the most powerful force in nature, 
he replied :—" It is the eye of a woman to the man 
that loves her; for if a woman looks with affection on 
a man, should he go to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, the recollection of that look will bring. him 
back.” 

The colour, too, of the human eye is very signifi- 
cant, and has, accordingly, attracted considerable 
notice from many celebrated writers. Some have 
often questioned whether there is such a thing a5 
blue eye, except in persons of low,‘lymphatic tem- 
perament, when, say they, it invariably indicates 
weakness of mind and body. Light and dark grey 
eyes are the mest common, and they are generally the 
index to a robust constitution and energetic character. 
The majority of great mem have had such eyes. The 











brown eye is reflective, and not unlike the caves of 
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the ocean, “has unfathomable depths.” Thoughtful 
and trutbfal men and women have brown eyes. The 
pasel eye is the most fitful, because it assumes different 
colours in different lights, and may be said to belong 
to merry and je ager dispositions. ‘he black eye 
is with passion and genius. It would 
appear to be, when analyzed or anatomized, an oriental 

and its proper climate is the torrid zone. But 
wv the colour of the eye, the expression of the 
face should also be studied. 

A popular authoress says :—Interesting people 
almost always have eyes which tell they are so.” 
Soch eyes may be black, gray, or even “blue;” they 
may be of an form, though not quite set in any pecu- 

ut they always convey an idea of great 

power and ity, both to give and to receive on 
any subject of discourse or meditation; they seem, 
when attentive or meditative, to be following the sub- 
ject its various and then return- 
ing to beam forth with the knowledge they have dis- 
covered, and a strong desire to communicate the result 
to others. Eyes of this kind may easily make ‘c- 
ces without the ceremony of an introduction. 

% is probably the true solution of the mystery of 


“love at first styht.” 





COUSIN BELL; 
OR THE LOST WAGER 


“Qn, dear! I am tired and sick of all this. Nothing 
but company and parties, balls and concerts, from day 
to day, and from night to night!” exclaimed my way- 
ward cousin Bell, holding up and trying to decide 
which of the two elegant was the more becom- 
ing, and which should be worn that evening. 

“J am sure one doesn’t know what to wear. ‘Phere! 
I won't bother my head any more with them!” and 
she threw them fen tly from her. “If any one 

to see Bell Morton dressed to please a set of 
stupid beaux this evening, they'll be sadly mistahen ; 
I mean to keep my own room, in spite ef everything.” 

“Hurrah! for our side,” cried Harry Hall, thrust- 
ing his head into the o door. “Why, Bell, m 
dear, I’vo.a mind to go down on my knees and than 
you for giving us all a chance to enjoy a quiet eve- 
ning. You are really exhibiting the-spirit of a mar- 
tyr in thas confining yourself in your room for the 
good of others. Didn’t think you capable of it; did 
not, I assure you.” And the dark, flashing eyes were, 
as usual, boiling over with mischief ; and the black 
curls were shaken solemnly, as # their owner was 
ju beinaing to get some great truth rightly settled 
ip 


“] didn't ask for a vote of thanks——” 

“From a set of ‘stup#d beaux,’” interrupted Harry. 

“If you want it so, yes. I am sure, if I had, you 
would be a proper person to tender them,” replied 
Bell, petulantly. ‘But you can go now; Annie and 
I don’t want——” 

“To part with me; oh, I know that. Indeed, I 
often wish you girls—especially you, Bell—were not 
so found of me.” And the wicked fellow deliberately 
walked into the room, and threw himself on the sofa. 
“I did want to read awhile this afternoon, but a man 





can't refuse his company to such a beauty when she | his. 


sues 80 prettily for it.” 

Bell's large blue eyes opened to twice their usual 
atent at this eool impudence, and she bit her lip 
with vexation; but neither made any impression on 
her handsome, dashing, teasing cousin, her father’s 
ward, between whom and herself these existed a 
strong affection, though they were quarrelling every 
hour in the day that saw them together. 

Harry could not resist the impulse that prompted 
him to vex and anney her in every way, as he said, 
“to see how quick he could bring the angry blood to 
her cheeks and lips, and the fire to her eye.” 

Bell was not ill-tempered, only a spoiled child; 
sensitive to a degree; and though she loved Harry as 
4 brother, and was always proud of him, she could not 
bear his raillery with composure. As Harry said, the 
fire flashed from her eyes as she exclaimed : 

‘ Harry Hall, leave my room; if you don’t——” 

You will hug and kiss me almost to death, I sup- 
pose, as usual. But, Bell, dear, consider; a fellow 
gets tired even of kisses; be a little merciful, do!” 
And Harry held up his hand deprecatingly. 

must say yen are not in the least vain,” I re- 
marked; “but Bell is really annoyed just now, and 
you must not tease her.” 
, “Ah, Bell, my sweet cousin!” said Harry; “‘ what 
's it? Is there « refractory hair that will not curl, 
or has my venerable friend, the professor, objected to 
Your harmless little amusement of smashing hearts ? ” 

Bell flushed quickly, and answered : 

No, Mr. Impudence ; none of these*things move 
me; and, .if yon eould only manage to Iéave. this 
‘oom, I should soon recover my ts and be able to 


‘A mistaken idea, Bell, I assure you. On the con- 
trary, 1 have observed that with many of mg friends 
my presence acts like an anodyne. They seem to be 
almost unable to helpa—— Hallo! wily, what can 
be the matter with our eccentric‘cousin now ? ” 

For Bell had left the room in no very amiable mood, 
slamming the door after her, 

“Well, well!” said Harry, musingly, “ women are 
—_ beings—very strange—and remarkably hard 
to understand. Do your best to amuse them, and off 
they go like a shot without even a ‘thank you.’ Do 
you know, cousin Annie, I sometimes think I will 
never waste my us time in the vain attempt to 
please them?” And ke looked up with an expression 
- ludicrous on his saucy face that I laughed mer- 
% But, Harry, you shouldn't tease poor Bell 80; you 
know she cannot put up with it. You will win her 
hate by-and-by, instead of her love.” 

The look of mischief was instantly replaced by one 
of sober interest, as he asked— 

“Do you believe this, Annie? Bell knows I love 
her, and only plague her for the fun- of seeing her 


His voice was almost sad. I had spoken thought- 
lessly, but I answered— 

“T would not risk it, Harry ; though # would be 
hard for amy one to hate you.” 

“Thank you, Annie, I will try to conquer this 
habit. There comes Bell now; she has forgetten her 
anger,” he added, as Bell came singing up the hall, 

“yee free from the feelings with which she had 
eft us. 

She came in, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Harry, I forgot, to ask you if op saw Julia 
Allison when you were out to-day. She promised to 
send me word if I was to expect her and her noble 
brother, the gallant captain, to spend the evening 
with us.” 

“Let me see,” said Harry, musingly ; and the old 
spirit of mischief again resuming its eway. “Julia 
Allison—yes. if I remember rightly, I did see her. I 
think I called there his morning. Yes, I am positive 
now that was thename. Pretty name—Julia—splen- 
did girl, too. Don’t think much of the noble brother, 
though; has an unpleasant way of speaking about 
fights and duels. Can’t say I admire his style.” 

“ Well, if you have finished commenting, and are 
sure you saw her, tell me what message she sent to 
me,” said Bell. 

“Couldn’t say, my sweet cousin, because I haven't 
read it yet; will tell you as soon as I find time to 
peruse it.” 

And taking a dainty little note from his side pocket, 
examining the superscription, and returning it to its 
resting-place, he rose, as if to leave the room. Bell 
caught hold ef his hand, and looked up in a manner 
so beseeching, that it would have brought any of her 
numerous admirers to his knees in an instant; but it 
failed to affect Harry. 

“ Please, Harry, give it to me! do ; there’s a dear, good 
cousin!” And still the blue eyes rested pleadingly on 
his. face, and the little hand, extended, entreated in 
a language peculiarly its own. But still he seemed 
not to understand. He took the hand admiringly in 


“ Yes, Bell, it’s a beautiful hand; looks very much 
like a rose-leaf ; will be a treasure 40 some man yet!” 
And he made a movement as if to go. 

“Oh, how provoking you are! give me the note. 
Come, I won’t be angry with you. Do give it to 
me. 

“Did I understand that voa wished for this note, 
Bell?” 

“ Of course you did; and now give it to me.” 

“ Well, I will on conditions. You must kiss me, 
and——” 

“Yes, Now give it to me,” interrupted Bell. 

“ T said conditions, my dear; that is one. Now say 
you are sorry you acted so foolishly in getting angry 
a while ago, and ask me to forgive you.” 

“T won't do it. You may keep the note, I amn——” 
“Oh, yon are,eh? Well, that is right; you ac- 
knowledge you are sorry. Now say, ‘Forgive me, 
dear Harry.’” 

“Never! I did not say I was sorry. 
sorry; and I won't ask you to forgive me. 
even kiss you now !” 

“ Yes you will, when you think of it ; perhaps by the 
time I have read this delicate little note.” And he 
turned to the door. 

Bell started to intercept him, but changed her mind, 
and allowed him to pass out. 

“Oh, Annie,” she exclaimed, “I would not for 
worlds have Harry read that note. I know there will 
be some silly nonsense about the captain in it. What 
shall I do?—tell me quick, for he will read it.” 

“Will he dare ?” I asked. 

“Yes! what is there he would not dare te do if he 


I am not 
I won't 





&¢t myself composed.” 


get angry. Do you think it could make her hatej 
me?” 





“Well, then, you had better follow him and comply 
with his requirement,” I replied. 

She stood for a moment irresolate ; then turned and 
went out. I heard her ask for him in the hall, but 
the servant had not seen him. I went down to the 
parlour, while she sought him ia his own room. 

On entering the parlour, I found him standing before 
the fire, with a shadow on his brow. He turned as I 
came in, and remarked :— 

“Tt’s of no use my trying to quit this bantering 
habit. I do it unconsciously. I wish I had given 
Bell her note.” 

“ Give it to her now, then.” 

“What! and let her know that she has conquered 
me? Never! She can have it when she does what I 
asked her to do.” 

“You are unreasonable. You have no right to 
withold it, or make such conditions,” said I. 

“I know that; it is all plain enough. But what 
am I to do now?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. 

Just then Bell came in. 
said: 

“ Harry, you have no right to keep that note; you 
are no gentleman if you do not give it to me.” 

“T know it, Bell; should be glad to, but you don’t 
come to terms.” 

“Well, here; I will compromise. Now take the 
kiss and give me the note.” 

Still it was not given up, nor the arm thrown 
around her removed. It was getting serious ; I saw 
that, and deeply regretted the circumstance, 

“ Now, Bell, darling, say you are sorry.” 

“ N-n-o-o,” said Bell, slowly. 

“ Yes, do.” 

“Well, then, Iam sorry. Now let me haye it.” 

And the winning, childish way would have melted” 
a heart of stone. 

“ You're a good girl, Bell. Now say ‘ Forgive me, 
Harry.” 

“Tcan’t; you are cruel to tease me so.” 

And a slight tremour was perceptible in her voice, 
and a tear glistened in her eye. She attempted to free - 
herself, but he held her fast. 

“T won't say it; let me go; you can keep tho 
note.” 

“Don’t be angry, Bell. Only say that, and I'll give. 
it to you.” 

And Harry smoothed the hair on the bright head: 
beside him, while his face grew pale and his voice was 
far from being gay. There was silence for a few. 
moments. I saw the struggle, and hoped for the best, 
while I feared the worst. Then Bell raised ber proud, , 
beautiful eyes to his, and said : 

“Forgive me, Harry.” 

“And forgive me, too, darling,” cried he, clasping 
her close in his arms and kissing her. “It was very 
wrong in me.” 

Bell, taking the note, went out. Harry also. left the 
room; and I remained alone with my own thoughts, to 
rejoice over the happy termination of affairs. 
That evening, Captain Allison and his sister were 
with us; and it needed no second glance to assure 
= he was deeply in love with the coquettish 
ell. 
She seemed pleased with his attentions, toc, and this 
did not please me; for, though I knew Bell had never 
thought of Harry as a lover, I had set my heart on 
seeing them married. 
There were others who had dropped in; but my 
whole attention was given to Captain Allison and 
Bell, Harry and Julia. 
Julia was, as Harry had truly said, “ a splendid girl,” 
—beautiful enough, I feared, to win him from my 
cousin Bell. 
So I watched them, with pain in my heart, as they 
talked, laughed, danced, and sang; and saw, as [ 
was convinced, that these two whom I so Ionged to- 
see united, were fixing their affections on other ob- 


Time passed. 

Harry had in a great measure given up hisold habit 
of hectoring, and generaHy in company devoted him- 

self to Julia Allison, leaving Bell to the care of the 

captain, and it was believed the two weddings would! 
come off together. 

I was in my room one day, when Bell's voice in the- 
corridor arrested my attention. 

She had evidently met Harry coming from his door, 

and paused to speak. 

I heard her mention Julia, and then Harry re- 

marked : 

“ Oh, here is a billet from her; I forgot to give it to 

ou.” 

And he passed on, and out of the house. 

I was contrasting this with the scene connected with 
the former note, and wondering if Harry was engaged 
to Julia, and Bell to the captain ; for, though I was as 
a ang to both, I never sought the confidence of 
either. 


“T cannot help you.” 
She went up to him and 





thought he was teasing me?” 


When Bell eame in, she bad not read the note; 
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but sat down, twisting it over her finger, appa- 
rently so lost ia thought that she did not observe my 


presence. 
At last, looking up, she said : 
“ Do’you remember, Annie, a ‘year ago, what a dif- 
ficulty I had with Harry about's note from Julia? ” 
“Yes,” T answered. 
_“ Well, den’t you think ‘he has strangely altered 
since then?” : 
“T think he has,” I 
“What do you think is the reason of it? He does 
not seem like the Harry that used to torment my life 
out of me. I can't imagine what has wrought such a 
change.” And" Bell sighed involuntarily. 
“ Yes,” said I, “Harry is very different of late. 
Indeed, since the circumstance you mentioned he has 
~mot been the same. But he promised me at that time 
to try and Nave off bis habit of provoking you. I 
scolded him for teasing you then, and told him he 
would make you hate him if he continued to tease you 
80: 
“Oh! Annie, how could--you? I am very sorry.” 
And she looked, as she spoke, reproachfully at me.” 

“ Why, Beil, or often said you would bate him on 
_— account. thought you must be glad of the 
change.” 
“I often said foolish things. I didn’t mean that, 
though. I would rather Harry would tease me as he 
used to do, a thousand times rather than be treated 
with such cool indifference by him.” And Bell burst 
into tears. 

Surprised and grieved, I knew not what to say; 

and she soon went out, leaving me to my medita- 
tions. 

One day, just as the spring was opéning; Julia, 
Bell, the captain, Harry and myself were in the par- 
lour. The subject of conversation was equestrianism. 
Julia was anxious to become the happy possessor of a 
pony, such as she had somewhere seen, and Bell also 
remarked that she ‘ had often wished to own one of 
those dear little creatures, which no one could see 
without loving.” Harry sat.at the window, conversing 
with the captain, who turned at this remark, and: was 


‘apparently about to offer his assistance to the ladies in 


procuring what they so much desired, bat checked 
himself, and continued his conversation with Harry: 

A few days after, Harry told as that he was going 
out of town, and should not return until evening, 
We did not see him again antil the next morning, 
when he came round from the stable to. the side door, 
leading and patting a most beautiful pony. “ Just 
the dearest pony in the. whole world,”as Bell de- 
clared on seeing him; and she started to go out, but 
stopped, and asked me in a@ strange, unpatural 
whisper: 

“ Don’t you suppose that is a gift for his bride, 
Annie? 

“ Yes,” I answered, “it is undoubtedly for ber.” 

“ She will be very happy,” sighed Bell ; ‘and how 
she will prize such a present from him. I won't go 
out, now.” And she seated herself beside one of the 
windows, through the shutters of which she could 
watch all Harry’s movements. 

I stepped to another, opening out on the lawn, 
where stood the pony, evidently pleased with the 
caresses of his new master; and Harry, seeing me, 
called out: 

“ Annie, ask Bell to step here a moment.” 

She heard the summons, and ran out. 

“ Here, Bel, let me lift you into the saddle; I want 
you to try Mercury, and see # he isa fitting gift for a 
fair lady. Isn't he @ beauty, Bell?” 

“Oh, such a beauty!” exclaimed Bell, eagerly, as 
Harry placed her firmly in the elegant saddle. “ Now, 
then, off you go, Mercury!” And away they did 
+ ae like  swift-winged meteor, or like the wing- 


footed god from whom the pony received his name, 


round the yard, and at last brought up again beside 
alarry. 

“ How do you like him ?” 

“ First rate! oh, he is such a darling! such a 
splendid pony!” said Bell, to whose cheeles the blood 
was swiitly flowing. “ Where did you find sucha 

rize?” 

“T saw him last summer when visiting my friend, 
Norris; and, after Mstening the other day to a con- 
versation in the parlour, I thought of this pony, and 
wrote for him yesterday morning; the answer camo, 
and I went to meet and bring him home. Should 
you think, Bell, he would prove an aceoptable pre- 
sent?” 

“JT should think so, indeed. Nothing could be 
more so; and Julia is so’anxious to get one; she will 
be delighted.” ; 

Bell reached out her hand, and Harry lifted her 
from her seats and together they stood admiring the 
pony. They were so near the house, and everything 
was se quiet, I could distinctly hear what passed be- 
tween them. I saw Harty give the bridle into: the 
hand of the groom, and then tegether they wandered 
back and forth along the walk. 


“ By-the-bye, Bell,” said Harry, “ when do yowand 
the captain take the fatal leap?” 

“Never,” said Bell. 

I held my breath in astonishment, while Harry's 
face wore an expression that puzzled me. 

Never, Bell! What does this mean?” 

“ Simply this: I last night formally di 
Nothing so very singular in that, is there?” 

“Yes, Bell; 80 passing strange, it seems to 


me. 
“T have done the same thing in many cases,” said 
demarel 


Bell, y* 
“T know you have, Bell; but thought you fully in- 
tended to make’ him the y man.” 

ee ee ae en, as many others have 


“So it appears. Icannot understand it. You cer- 
tainly encouraged him.” 

‘Tt kept others away; he was as good company as 
oup gtk if he and every one else took it for 
granted I was going to marry him, I couldn’t help it, 
could I? And then——” 

“ What then, Bell? ” 
“Only this: if I entertained him, it gave you a 
better chance to talk to Julia.” 

“ You were very kind, bot I am sorry for him, and 
really think you cannot be in earnest.about it.” 

“T assure you Lam very much in earnest, I shall 
never marry him; I don’t thimk I shall ever marry 
any one.” 

“ A strange thought for my beautiful. cousin, when 
80 many are sighing for ber favour.” 

“Avery frequent: thought, nevertheless. But let 
us change the subject; I don’t like talking of it.” 
“But, Bell, I have wanted. to talk with yeu. this 
long time about my own affairs. How do you like 
Jalis?” 

“ Well—very well—as a friend.” 

“ Awa cousin, Bell?” 

“TI could not tell until I had proved her in that re- 
lation.” 


“ Do you think she would make an agreeable com- 
panion for life, Bell? ” 

“T eeuld. not. tell; I presume she would. But,, 
Harry, don't ask me all these questions, for indeed 1 
don't want to answer them.” 

are” don't_you.ask-when I am.going to marry, 
“ Beeause I, don’t want to seek your confidence.” 
‘Well, then, to-morrow I will tell you freely all 
about it. Give mea kiss once more, as you used to 
do ; and, if.you.see Julia, don’t. mention the pony ;.I 
wish to have her taken by surprise.” 

“TT will keep your secret,” said Bell, as she came 
into the house: and went to her room. When she 
eame back te the parlour, she. looked sad, but rallied 
and: was soon talking with Harry in much the same 
style they bad formerly used. Harry, too, seemed 
like the Harry of other days, and they were laughing 


‘as happily as though no eS of estrangemert had 


ever existed between them. had. some letters to 
write, and left them, to do so. In a couple of hours 
Ireturned, tofind them with clouded brows and subdued 
voices. So I said as I entered the room: 

“ Well, this.seems like old times. I am glad the 
season of quarreling has returned, for ‘anything is 


‘better than this cool indifference.”” I used Bell's very 
ushed 


words to see what effect they would have. She fl 
quickly as she said, petulantly : 

“Harry has no right to find so many faults in me. 
I don’t care for his opinion. I wish he would attend 
to his own affairs, and let me alone.” 

For a moment Harry looked troubled; but a glance 
at me and he answered, as he would have donea year 
before : 

“ Bell is in one of her amiable moods again, Annie. 
Isn’t it refreshing tosee her act so natural once more? 
Bell, dear, you are beautiful in such fits.” 

“T amas beautiful in-them as I am at any time.to 
you!” And Bell's lips began to pout and her cheek to 


whose eyes now fairly sparkled, *‘ unless it is a down- 
right rage, Bell, come: and kiss me, and say you were 


. - 

“ Nover ! said Bell. “I was fool enough once to 
acknowledge I was wrong in being au with ; 
I would not do it n to save you a lifetime of un- 
happiness!” And Bell’s look was, proudly indignant, 
haughty, and determined. 

Harry looked at her evidently in admiration, as he 
said: 

“ You gee, Annie, Bell is angry because Isaid ‘the 
lady of my choice (to whom J shall be married be- 
fore Bote) had omen * —_ That she we 
beautiful.as a dream, graceful, elegant, winning, an 
every way bewitching. Of course, I don’t deny that 
Bell has claims to beauty and geod. qualities ; but I 
must insist that my bride that is.to be goes far ahead 
of every lady of my acquaintance.” 

* Well, who carés if she does?” said Bell. “TI am 





low. 
. “ Well,” said Harry, glancing mischievously at Bell, | idin 


————— 
sure I congratitate on becomi: 
such a bandle of seaadianes such : Toate enact 
I wouldn't be so perfect if I could. T hate your para. 
“Why, you know, Bell, you do honest! 
believe you love me aouvenell ontugh . eat 7 
And, positively, if it were not for your temper I 
/ would’nt mind taking you out of pity, for I know you 
Till break your: heart when you\sce me wed the beau- 
“No fearof that. I of 
for you interfore with Jour ret Or our ~~ 
wouldn't condescen see married; rm 
bochell Aumbied chentaeahee _ 
“Oh, certainly not; I don’t intend to, But, Bell, 
you don’t pretend to say you don't love me? You 
couldn’t convince me that you ‘Sre. not dying for me 
now.” And hed mischievously, « Ang 
} now, Bell, i will bet you-a bridal veil, against » wod- 
ding cravat, that you will.tell me so before I am 


“ You will live single a .leng time, if i 
me to say I love you,” said Bell. angrily. apereetn 

“No; I will be married before i Do you 
take the bet?” 

“ Yes, I am not in the least afraid to take it.” 

“And, Bell, you wilt come to-see me married: I 
don’t believe you could be coaxed to stay away.” : 

oe ae 

“Well, Annie, you shall be our um a 
decide which of us fairly wins the me s, bal 
dear, now let-us be good friends; I shall want you to 
be present when I present Mercury to his new mis- 
tress, to-morrow.” 

“* [shall decline the honour.of being « witness to 
a to be accomplished in. your usual 

ul and genlepenty manner, I suppose.” And 
Bell's lip curled proudly, as she rose to leave the 
room. 

“No, you don’t go off in this way, my pretty 
‘cousin ; I can’t. part with you, yet. Come, I promise 
\to forgive yonfor being angry witb me-to-day if you 
will promise to help me to give Mercury away to- 
im ‘ 

“ Then let me. remain unforgiven ; I will not go 
‘with you.. 1 don’t believe,1 would go to-your funeral 
if you were dead to-morrow.” 

“ Nor I, either. You would be in bed with a broken 
theart.and a brain fever,” said Harry. “ But you will 
relent before morning, and witness the transfer of the 
pony. So.sure am. of‘ this, that I forgive you now; 
and, in proof, give rf these kisses.” And he caught 
iher in his arms. ll struggled to free herself, but 
could not. 

“T won't let you go, Bell, till you get good natured 
iand forgive me for teazing you.” 

Bell-tried in vain to get away; she was a prisoner, 
and the effort. to escape was only rewarded with more 


“Stop; Annie, help me! ‘You are « porfect bear! 
(Let-——” Here she was again interrupted, in the same 
manner, ; 

“ You'll break every bone in my body; and blister 
my face.” And Bell could not help laughing. “ Let 
me go; I will tell Julia.” 

“Oh! you will get me into trouble, will you? Then 
here goes; I may as well die for a sheep as a lamb.” 
Bell screamed for mercy. 

“Say you forgive me, then, or I'll hug you almost 
to death!” And another embrace, still more crushing, 
followed. “ Will you?” 

“ Oh,.yes, yes, if you are going to kill me! Any- 
oY get rid of you!” ; 

“No, that won’t do; say ‘yes,’ without ‘anything 
to get rid of you.’ Quick!” 

“ Yes,” said Bell. 

“ Then kiss me.” 

And Bell was obliged to kisshim. Then they went 
‘back to the sofa and had a long talk about tlre pony, 
‘and, finally, about Julia. But Bell couldo’t talk much 
iof her; and rising, said she ‘must go and dress for 
mer. 

Harry came up to me after she left, and said: 
“Take my word, Annie, I skall win the bet in 
a particular. Bell isa darling, isu't she?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “Bell is a darling ; but Lam not so 
{sure you will win.” 

“Tf I don’t, T lose, of course,” said he. “ But I must 
igo down to my friend’s Gray's office for an hour. 
! Good-bye, Annie. 

I looked after him, and thought how-easily any one 
could be pardoned for loving him, and sighed to 
think hew séon he would leave us; for he had said 
he would be married before Christmas, and! knew 
p thengere _ lonely we should a ane a 
merry ani es nO r 1 
at every meal. woo brates loved. him 
Fag as though he were my own brother, and I 

the beautiful Bell. Ob, if they fad only 
married and stayed with us! “But regrets could not 
change the present circumstances, and were useless. 
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I bad thought her en; to the captain; bat now, 
when I found she had ditearded him, I could not bear 
bet Harry should Wed the brilliant Julia. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Harry asked Bell 
it she would go with him that morning, and she re- 


en then, get your hat, and you and Annie come 
out'and see the pony before I start.” 

I followed Harry out on the lawn, while Bell went 
for her hat, and stood beside him, admiring Mercury, 
when she came to the door. She was very pale that 
morning, and did not seem happy, but.came towards 
ys elowly and languidly. We both looked up at her, 
and Harry said : ’ 
“Bell looks sad. But, Annie, isn’t she beautiful 

this morning? I love.to see her in such moeds, for I 

always like taking her in my arms and. petting 

her when she looks so pale and unhappy.” 

“And yet,” said I, “you have a strange 
soothing her.” 

“J must admit that I was too bad yesterday. But 
see if I can’t bring the bright sm%es to her face now 
in a moment.” ' 

Bell came up and laid her hand caressingly on the 
pony’s neck, exclaiming, as slie did so: 

“You little beauty, low I do love you!” 

“It is wrong, Bell,” said Harry, “to place your af- 
fections on Such things; far better lavish them upon 
cousin Harry.” 

Bell laughed, and Harry continued : 

“So you won't go with me this morning, Bell ? ” 

“No; I said I wouldn't, so I will not.” 

“But, Bellz don’t want to make me tell an un- 
truth, and I. you shoultl see me. give Mercury to 
bis mistress.” 

“T cannot help it, Harry; I cannet go.” 

“Then, Bell, Piguet help it. Behold the transfer. 
The pony is yours, dear Bell, to have and to hold for 
ever and ever.” And Harry placed the bridle in the 
hand of the astonished Bell. 

Tears sprang to her eyes. She looked at mie, at 
Harry, at Mercury, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Harry! for me? Did you get him for me? 
And I wasso angry with-you! Forgive me, Harry!” 
And Bell threw herself‘ into the arms held out.-to her. 

“¥es, for you, Bell. I heard you say you wanted 
one, so I sent for this one for you.” 

“And Julia? ” said Bell. 

“The captain can procrre her one, I doubt not.” 

“But are you not——” Bell paused. 

“T promise® to tell you all about my affairs to-day, 
Bell, And Annie is so much like a dear sister to us 
both, I will also make her my confidant. I told you 
yesterday that I should be married before Christmas 
to one who possessed my entire love; and, though 
Bell was angry at my description of her, I still think 
her the dearest, sweetest, most bewitching person in 
the world.” Drawing Bell again to his side, he 
kissed her tenderly, as he continued: “ And, Annie, 
don't you agree with me? Isn’t Bella darling? And 
wou't I have a precious wife when she and I get 
married?” 

I don't know which was the more astonished, Bell 
or myself. We looked at.each other and at Harry, 
with such seriousness that he laughed and swung his 
cap merrily at our bewilderment. 

“Well, what do you say, Annie? Isn’t my future 
bride all T could ask?” 

“Be more explicit,” said I. “Who is the lady?” 

“Why, Bell, of course. Icould never marry ano- 
ther ; and, though I danced attendance upon Miss 
Julia when I thought the captain was going to win 
her away from me, I never fora moment thought of 
mking her Mrs. Harry Hall; and, when I found 
Bell had discarded him, I knew then my earnest, 
silent love had met with a return. Isn’t it true, dar- 
ling?” And ‘the.look.-he-turned-upon her told how 
fervent was the love he bore her. “ You love me, 
don't you, Bell’? And you will be my own to love 
for ever? ” 

Bell was pale mow, indeed. The very hue that had 
at first spread over ‘her face had given place toa 
deathly pallor, and the beautiful eyes were full of 
tear. But she gave her hand frankly to Harry, and 
i ss almost firm : 

’ Yours for ever; only yours, Harry!” 
“And you love me, daring ? as i 


an my own soul!” 
“Bless you, bell! You area dear, good git]; and, 
though { know I have not seemed to love > a I do, 
ee all y oursexcellence, and for years you 
lave been my onky Fash My thoughts by day and 
—— have been only of you, and I fear would still 
— been had you gi Ver this dear hand to the captain. 
— henceforth you aveuntine, Bell; I can love you all 
— to now. Anni\e, you look still incredulous; 
Tee your ntind; cousin; iknow’ you. have something 
= ate longing to say.” 
au Only this,” said I: “thes ~ isan extraordinary court- 
Ip. People don’t generall y'clioose to have a third 
Fetsou present when they ma ke such #solomn declara- 


way of 


tion, and don't generally take so much for granted as 
you have Jone.” 

“ T can’t-help it. I am not like other men; couldn't: 
woo and win like another if I tried; always knew I 


‘should do something uncommon yet, and I shall make 


an tincommonm good husband, see if I don’t.. After all, 
what is the.use of so much ceremony? We are just as 
happy withoutit; eh! Bell? In.my opinion, sincerity 
is a good substitute for formality.” 

Bell ‘bewed assent, but seemed too happy and 
thoughtful to speak.* I gave them my hands ina 
cordial grasp, and.said :— 

“Now, indeed, is the dearest wish of my heart 
granted ; and heaven bless you botti !” 

“Thank you,” said Harry ; “ now let us go in and 
tell uncle and aunt that they can prepare forthe wed- 
ding before Christmas, You see, Bell, I must win 
that bet.” 

Bell lauglied a merry, musical laugh, peculiarly her 
own. . “Oh, Hatry, can’t you be serious a moment, 
even now ?” 

“Yes, Bell, perfeotly serious; never more so. But 
far from being sad, my pet, I rather think—” and the 
mischievous eyes sparkled with mertiment—* I rather 
think Inever was so happy as at this particular time, 
and none the less so that I shall have a dear wife to 
present to my friends at Christmas.” ‘ 

“ Don’t be too sure;”*said Bell; eatehing the spirit of 
mirthfulness, “‘ I haven't made up my mind to lose the 
bet, Mr. Assurance, dr to marry fn such haste—though 
I doubt not I'sliall repent at leisure.” 

“Annie shall judge; and I protmise-hera match for 
Mercury if I din’t show Mrsv HarryHall to:her before 
the time specified.” 

“T will not forget it,” said° I; “but don’t’ expect 
my influence, with: such‘@ promise:staring me in the 
face.” d 


“T don’t ask it; Palways dépend upon myself; and 
Bell will be mine before the time is up.” 

‘* Don't believe him, Annie,” said. Bell, entering the 
door ; “you shall have 'the-pony ;-and; besides, papa and 
mamma have not) given their consent.at all, and I 
doubt if they will.” 

“You are mistaken; Bell. Iasked them last night, 
and they are glad to get rid\of you, as you said of me 
yesterday. So, you see you-are mine, spite of for- 
tune. 
your fate.” 

“T almost wonder,” laughed Bell, “that you conde- 
soend to inform me at all. It would be more in keeping, 
with the rest of your plans to have said nothing until 
the guests were all assembled—then walked up to me 
and said, ‘Come, BeH, get up here, and promise to love, 
honour, and obey me without more ado.’ I am sure I 
should have been very obedient and thankful for the 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, you may, laugh, my’ pretty Bell, but there is 
an old saying very applicable just-now: ‘Let him 
laugh who wins,’: meaiing me; and I shouldn't 
wonder yet if you were seme fine day surprised into 
matrimony.” 

We were a very happy family that sammer; and, de- 


ding trousseau before the twenty-fifth of December,” no 
preparations were made—nothing done towards getting 
it in readiness, 

Bell declared she would not marry se seon, and 
Harry that she should. But as summer fled and autumn 


ny. ; 
me If I lose the bet, the pony shall be forthcoming,’ 
ke replied. 

One day, in the early part of November, Harry 
came in and requested us to don our riding-dresses, 
for the day was so fine’ we must'all have a good ride 

So we hastened to prepare ourselves, and 
‘Were soon ready for a start. As we came down-stairs 
TI noticed him, as I thought, tightening the girths of 
the pony’s saddle; he assisted us to:mount, ‘and then 
dared us to follow him. We were fearless riders and 
accepted the challenge, but repented’ when, leaving 
the main road, he turned off into one that led away to 
“the marsh,” as a large tract of low, wet ground was 
ealled. As we neared this, and saw how soft the 
yielding earth had become from the Jong rains, we 
paused, when Harry, who had already entered the 
muddy path that led across it, tarned and laughed 
heartily at our want of courage. This roused the 
pride of Bell, and she touched the pony: lightly, say- 
ing, as:she commenced the disagreeable journey : 

* It- will never do, Annie, to let him think a Morton 
dare not follow where a Hall can lead. Saherel go.” 

But I refused to proceed. “Better,” I thought, 
“ bear Harry's raillery than risk a ducking in those 
‘black pools.” 

“Bravo! Bell,” shouted Harry, as she neared him. 
“Come: along. You're.a trae Morton, and ought 
never to change your name; but Annie, you are a 
disgrace to the family; little coward, you are not 
go brave as my Bell! Hurry, Bell, Iam. waiting to 





pilot you through this pond.” 


Make up your mind to be speedily resigned («| pu 


spite Harry’s warning that‘ Bell would need her wed- |~ 


began to wane, I laughingly bade liim look out for my’ 


Bell soon reaclied him, and I stood watching them. 
AMl at once I heard a seream from Bell, and at the 


same moment saw the pony stumble, as though one 


foot had sunk in some treacherous hole deeper than 
the rest; and as Bell Jeaned to one side, tle: saddle 
turned, and she was standing in mud'and water up to 


the pony’s knees. Harry—lI never shall forgive lim 


—instead of flying to the rescue, as I expected he 
would do, sat on his horse and laughed till the air 
resounded with his merriment. Bell was angry and 
frightened, bat still stre could not help laughing at the 
ludicrous scene. At last she exclaimed : 

“ Well, Mr. Harry/are you going to sit there all day, 
and let me’stand here in this mud? ” 
‘And, although she strove to keep her face serious, 
she could not help lauglring. 

“Teall depends onioue thing. Say you will marry 
me four weeks from to-day, and I'll help,you ont; if 
yon don’t solemnly promise, I'll'let you stay there till 
you do.” 

g “won't doit,” said Bell; “ I’ll-wade out first.” 
“No you won’t, Bell; you know it isdeeper in many. 
places than this. Promise wow, so that: Annie. can 
héar you, and then T'll help you.” 

“] won't,” said Bell; “ I'll stand here all day first ; 
I won't lose my*bet, and I-wou't be obliged to marry 
so soon!” 

“Oh, very well; suit your‘own eouvenience, Bell. 
I can wait. You needn't coax me, Annie,”—in reply. 
to my petition—“ Bell's got’to be my wife by Christ- 
mas ; if not*by fair means, why, them, by foul.” 

“Yes, foul enough, I should’ think ; ‘but \you:won't 
conquer this time.” 

And, though Bell tried. hard tobe angryy a love of 
fun and a keen sense of the ridiculous predominated. 
I conféss I'should have laughed ‘had ‘I’ known ‘it would 
have caused her death, at this singular way of appoint- 
ing a wedding-day—so we all laughed. 

But I was really fearful Bell would get cold, so I 
called to Harry, : 

“Don't you: know, Harry, Bell will get her death- 
cold? Why don’t you help her?” 

“Can't do-it,” said he. “ If Bell prefers death from 
an excess of mud toa happy bridal with me ‘fora part- 
ner, this day month, she will have to take it.” 

I saw there was no use trying to turn him from his 
rpose, so I entreated her to yield the point rather 
than risk a fit of sickness, perhaps loss of life. But, 
for once, Bell was as firm as he; and the answer was 
short if not sweet—simply and emphatically : 

“T won't!” 

Thus matters remained for sometime longer; when 
Beall exclaimed : 

“Oh, Harry! Do help me! There is a horrid 
lizard!” 

“ Yes,” said he, “lizards are’plenty; will you pro- 
mise ? ” 

“ You are taking an unfair advantage, and I won't 
be conquered.” 

“ Very well; stay there, then.” 

And Harry began to whistle “ Jordan's a lard road 
'to'travel.” 

I'was really apprehensive of danger frem cold, but 
could not move either of them. 

At last, a bright idea entered Harry's mischief- 
loving head. He knew that Bell had a ‘mortal terror of 
snakes; indeed, the sight of one was enougti to throw 
her into convulsions; so, taking advantage of this 
fear, he said: 

* Bell, are you afraid of snakes? If youare, look 
out for them. There are plenty of large-black ones. | 
wonder we haven't seen some before now.” 

“Snakes! Oh, Harry, do—do help me out!” And 
Bell turned pele with fright. “Harry, do come— 
quick! I shall'faint, I know.” 

“Plenty of water to bring you to your senses if you 
do!” coolly replied Harry. “Promise, and I will 
come instantly.” Y 

“Yes, yes!” cried Bell, fear overcoming every other 
feeling. “Yes, for mercy’s sake! Ob, Ido believe 
there is one now!” 

“ You will marry me four weeks from to-day? ” 

“ Yes! Help me! ” 

“All right, Bell. Yu hear,.Annie ? ” 

Lanswered in the affirmative, and: Harry rode up 
beside the terrified girl; and lifted her, dripping with 
mud; into his arms, and commenced tlie journey 
back, while :Mereury followed. When they reached 
the spot where I was standing, I began to scold him. 

“See here, I told you Bell would be mine within a 
certain time, and she had set herself to thwart me, so 
I planned this nice little affair, and it has worked 
like a charm; succeeded beyond my hopes, almest, 
and Bell will laugh over it when we are growing old 
together.” 

It was useless trying to blame him. 

“But,” said I, “if Bell should die from the effects 
of this singular adventure ? * 

“ Bell won't die, Annie; I won't let her.” 

“ But were you not afraid to risk it?” 





“T know it wasn’t exactly fair, and was rather 
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dangerous. But Bell, darling, ‘desperate ends require 
desperate means.’ And Bell was bound to be my wife 
before the time was up.” " 

Bell iried to pout, and declared she had ‘‘iost all 
love for him in the swamp.” 

“Shall we go back and look for it, Bell? ” 

“Oh, no; those frightful snakes! Were there really 
any such monsters there? ” 

“Plenty of them—enough for my purpose, at all 
events.” 

The wonder and astonishment of Bell’s parents 
when we reached home and they beheld her in her 
ruined riding-dress was changed to laughter on their 
learning the success of Harry's ruse. The house 
had been divided against itself, my uncle declaring 
that Harry would win, and my aupt and myself 
that he would not; and now that it was decided in 
Harry’s favour, uncle threw himself on the sofa and 
gave way to violent paroxysms of laughter. ’ 

“An original way of winning a wife, certainly. 
Ha! ha! ha! Never saw anything like it. Harry, 
my boy, give me your hand. I'll bet on you any day. 
Ha! ha!ha! The best man for an emergency I ever 
saw!” And he gave himself up to a thorough en- 
joyment of the sport. “What is it, Bell, my pet? 
Got beaten at last, eh? Pouting! I declare. Ha! 
ha! Best thing I ever saw!” 

“T don’t see anything so very funny in it,” said 
Bell. 

“No, I s’pose not; daresay not.” 

And again his hearty laugh rang through the 
house. We all laughed but bell. un is certainly 
contagious. 

“ Bell, darling,” said Harry, “I see you can’t appre- 
ciate the joke ; but, take my word for it, it is a good 
one, and you may as well laugh, though you did not 
win.” 

“Oh, Harry, you will kill me yet with your mad 
pranks,” said my uncle, trying in vain to control his 
risibilities as t:e*scene in the swamp presented itself 
to his mind’s eye. “ You have fairly won your bet 
and your wife. And now I must leave you all and 
go out for a walk; my health certainly requires it. 
And, Bell, you may as well preserve that riding- 
skirt as # proof that ‘where there's a will there's a 
way.’ ” 

I need scarcely say that our house was thrown open 
co visitors on Christmas-day, and Harry Hall and his 
beautiful bride received the congratulations of friends 
with happy hearts and smiling faces. 

I must not forget to state that I received for a 
wedding gift from the happy Harry a splendid pony, 
or that Harry wore a daintily embroidered necktie 
that no one but myself saw the making of; but 
Bell's slender fingers fashioned every leaf and flower, 
and this was The Lost Wager. ‘a 





Tue Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, latterly known 
as Father Ignatius, of the Order of Passionists, died 
lately, aged 65. He was the youngest son of the 
second Earl Spencer, and brother of the third earl, and 
was educated at Eton and Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1820. In 1823, having entered 
priest'sforders, he was presented by Earl Spencer to 
the family living of Brington, near Northampton, 
which he, held until 1830, when he broke off all con- 
nection with the Established Church, and joined the 
communion of the Church of Rome. He studi.d for 
some time at Rome, and then became a priest of that 
church, eventually joining the order of Passionists, of 
which, up to the time of his death, he was a devoted 
member. He occasionally presented a curious appear- 
ance in the streets of London, in his middle-age cos- 
tume, his naked legs, and his feet strapped up with 
wooden sandals. 

Opinions or One’s Setr.—Sensitiveness to dis- 
agreeable things implies self-mistrust. Only abso- 
lutely self-reliant people areimpervious to them. We 
are dependent on others more than we think for even 
our own good opinion. We think best of ourselves 
when others share our favourable impressions, and no 
strength of constancy can prevent our estimate of our 
friends suffering some faint fluctuations according to 
the view which others take of them. All people have 
an idea of their own position toward the world— 
though “ idea ” is, perhaps, too definite a term—a{ any 
rate, a dim assumption of a certain standing of which 
they are scarcely aware till it is infringed, and which 
it is the part of the sayer of disagreeable things to in- 
fringe. We are each the centre of our own world, 
and thus have a place in our own eyes whieh no one 
can give us. Something of this half delusion is indis- 
pensable to carry us through our parts creditably ; and 
the laws of politeness, en principle, support this 
degree of pretension. There is a tacit agreement in 
society that every individual in it fills his proper 

place, and that he and his belongings are what they 
go for—that all our extornals fulfil their professions. 
There is no hypocrisy ia assuming this of every one 
we meet. It is simply not obtruding our private 





judgment where its expression would be an imperti- 
nence, The disagreeable thing jars on this nice ad- 
justment. The speaker has the unjustifiable aim of 
lowering this fancied elevation, whether moral or 
social; and he dispels illusions, not, as he supposes, 
in the interest of truth on any social or view, 
but really for selfish ends. He obeys an unamiable 
impulse to prove that he is knowing where we are 
ignorant, wise where we are foolish, strong where we 
are weak—that he sees into us, and through us, aad 
that it is, before all things, important that this should 
be declared and made evident. ~ 

Peorte are now,in “ Merrie England” of 1864, 
being sent very freely to prison for not going to 
church. We see the foreign papers are making great 
game of us on that account, and ask why should Eng- 
land exclaim so loudly against bigotry, which gives 
this specimen of itself to the world. We cannot 
answer them except with candour, and by admitting 
that things -here are very unevenly balanced; for 
while at one moment you may see the very essence of 
the wisdom of a cultivated age displayed, at another 
you may see touches of a barbaric time in full and 
flagrant force. There is no doubt that, strictly speak- 
ing, the committal to prison of the labourers who de- 
clined to go to church was an undue act of authority ; 
but that is nothing now, in 1864, in England. 





AUTUMN. 


Te Autumn days have come at hast, 
The glorious Autumn hours, 

When Nature, dressed in gorgeous robes, 
Walks stately through the bowers. 

The liveried green the trees have worn 
She changes now to grey, 

All interspersed with gelden shades, 
To cheer fair Autumn's stay. 


The brook's sweet music warbles still, 
And flows ‘tween banks and flowers ; 
Sweet Autamn flowers that linger yet 
To bless and cheer the hours; 
For soon the Winter's chill will come 
And desolate the plains, 
Then welcome still, sweet Autumn flowers, 
That bloom ere Winter's reign. 


The Summer's sultry heat is past, 
The sweet refreshing air 

Of Autamn’s cool delightful hours 
Breathes on us everywhere. 

Our waking hours more pleasant seem, 
Our sleep calm and serene ; 

And Time flows swifter, for the sun 
Now shines through Autumn's screen. 


Then hail unto thy coming, fair, 
And weicome be thy stay ; 
Thou camest laden with rich fruits, 
With grain-fields, laughing gay. 
Thou camest bringiag in thy arms 
A harvest rich for man ; 
Spring, Summer, Winter—of them all 
Bright Autumn leads the van. 
A, T. 





Tue one-legged Spanish dancer, Donato, who has 
created such a sevsation in Vienna, Prague, and other 
parts of Germany, is the son of a Spanish colonel. 
He lest his leg in a bull-fight, before the eyes of the 
Queen of Spain, who accorded him a pension and a 
medallion of honour. Donato is a very handsome 
young man, twenty-three years of age. His most 
celebrated dance is the so-called “ Mantle Dance.” 

A Weattny Dane, who lately committed suicide 
at Copenhagen, has, strange to say, bequeathed a large 
sum of money for the erection of a musical conserva- 
tory; and one of his countryman has left 300 rix- 
dollars to a certain parish, on the condition that the 
principal, interest, and compound interest be left un- 
touched for 300 years, the accumulated amount to 
become the property of said parish. The eccentric 
testator was a journeyman shoemaker, so that his 
views extended far beyond his last—end! The money 
would amount, in 300 years, to over 850,000,000 rix- 
dollars. , 

Unwitiina Passencrers.—A female camel, with 
her young one, arrived in Southampton on Wednes- 
day, to be sent out in the Bremen mail steamer New 
York to the United States. They were accompanied 
by an Arab keeper. By no contrivance could the 
elder camel be induced to cross the gangway from the 
dock to the ship, although the Arab tried by blows 
and by coaxing with a bag of oats to get her on board. 
The young camel, about the size of a pony, and 
covered with soft silky hair, stuck to his dam. As the 
tide was about to ebb, the pilot on board the ship -be- 
came impatient, and called out “ Have the animals 
shipped.” A number of the German passengers on 
board the New York rushed on shore, and, amid 
shouts of laughter, took the young camel up in their 





oe 
arms and carried him bodily on to the sg 
the ship was obl to leave the side cy the ‘dock 
immediately, oo +A wt camel behind. Th, 
young came! ‘an to cry in most pitiful 
on being separated from his dam ; and the lation 
ing the cries, moaned distressingly, looking for her 
young one. At length she was put into a horse-box 
and slung on board a steam-tug, and taken out to 
the New York, which waited in the stream for her, 








AGNITY OF MANNER. 


We think it was Chesterfield who observed tha 
there is a certain dignity of manner without which 
the very best characters in the world would not by 
fully appreciated. 

This dignity of manner must seem a natural quali- 
fication, however, and be totally distinct from that 
affected air of pomposity which renders the assump- 
tion of consequence so disgusting. 

Manner is the chief requisite to constitute the chs- 
racter of @ gentleman ; and although much of a grace- 
ful and courteous habit of thinking and speaking may 
be acquired, to render an individual perfectly com- 
plaisant in all society, and upon all occasions, there 
must be an innate delicacy of feeling, as well as depth 
of intellect blended in his composition. 

It is true that there have been many examples 
where men of profound erudition and strong intellect 
have evinced a total disregard of etiquette and refine- 
ment in their habits of conversation and in the ordi- 
nary communings with their fellows. Dr. Johnson 
may be referred to as an especial illustration of this; 
yet it will be discovered, upon an investigation of this 
matter, that men of learning, rather than men of genius, 
have ever displayed more carelessness as to the ex- 
ternal civilities of life than the latter. 

Manner and Taste are twin sisters. The one sets 
off the graces of the person, the other gives a fine 
polish to the understanding. The one can disrobe an 
ZEsop of his deformity, the other impart to a feeble 
intellect an appearance of strength. 

Inasmuch as a refined taste is frequently mistaken 
for, or rather regarded as talent, just in such a measure 
will a polished mannor apologize for the absence of a 
beautiful person. 

As expression gives life and admiration to the coun- 
tenance, so manner imparts a bewitching charm to the 
whole eutward man. Yet we seldom discover the 
affable and the dignified properly blended. The point 
which balances the two is so delicate that it is diffi- 
cult of attainment by those unpractised in worldly 
society. ‘ 

A low familiarity is as much to be avoided as an 
overstrained arrogance; aud a reckless disposition to 
be witty should be shunned on the same principle as a 
laggard disposition to be dull. 

e frequently lament the absence of sufficient 
dignity in woman to shield her from the insulting 
observations of men of crude and indelicate manners. 
Her nature is in many cases so gentle as to be inca- 
pable of manifesting a sufficiently dignified resistance 
at the colloquial liberties of some impertinent fops, 
uttered in her presence. It is a weakness in the sex 
which should be conquered promptly. 

If a man is properly repulsed on his first essay of 
this kind, he will never repeat the insult; but once 
tolerated jocosely, the barrier of indelicacy is for ever 

ed 


So we see that woman is interested in the cultiva- 
tion of refined manners from two motives—the first, 
that she may render herself engaging and agreeable; 
the second, that she may reader the society of man 
more 80. 

Let us all then be dignified and refined in our inter- 
course with each other. F. J. 





LireBoats ON THE IrisH Coast.—A benevolent 
lady has paid the cost, amounting to £508, of the 
Valentia lifeboat establishment on the coast of Kerry, 
Ireland, which is now being formed there under the 
superintendence of the National Lifeboat Institution. 
It is the only lifeboat station on that wild Atlantic 
coast. The same lady had previously defrayed the 
cost of a lifeboat and transporting carrie.ge for a station 
on the north-west coast of England. 

Tue Present PARLIAMENT.—On reference to the 
Septennial Act of 17165, it will be forimd that the dura- 
tion of a Parliament is for seven ye srs, reckoned from 
the day on which it may be appoirated to meet. The 
present Parliament was appointed to meet on the 3lsi 
of May, 1859, and, therefore, its ‘oatural duration will 
be till the 31st of May, 1866. Of course, it may 
terminated at any time, at the “pleasure of the a 
The confusion upon this siu'yject in the public min 
arises, no doubt, from the notion that next session 
will be the seventh session of the present Parliament, 
and that it must be, conse quently, the last. But there 
might be twenty sessions , or more, in one Parliamea’ 
although it could only la st seven years. 
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[Lorp FAIRFAX FINDS LADY BERTHA IN HIS HUNTING LODGE. ] 


THE COURT BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER L 
The gay hussars came riding through the town, 
The light of triumph sparkling in their eyes. 

Tue fashionable London season was almost over, 
but Hyde Park was crowded with the multitude 
assembled to witness a military pageant. 

Several regiments had just réturned from hard 
service in the Indies, and the king was to review the 
troeps in person. 

Everything wore a festal aspect ; the broad avenues 
along which they were to march were spanned with 
triumphal arches; colours were flying from tower and 
spire, and the church bells pealed out jubilant chimes 
on the clear, cool air. But the most conspicuous 
object was the royal pavilion, with its gorgeous 
canopy, and the banners emblazoned with the arms of 
England. 

Beneath the splendid awning, and surrounded by 
the lords and ladies of the court, sat the queen, re- 
splendent in velvet, ermine, and diamonds, and in her 
most genial mood. Her maids of honour were young 
and beautiful, and clad in the cumbrous garments 
which Copley painted with such skill; but among the 
group there was ene who was indeed ing fair. 

Her figure was superb; her features faultless ; her 
hair like @ web of gold when she shook it loose in the 
sunshine, and her fuet and hand dainty in the 
extreme; but it was the brilliant bloom which came 
and went in sudden flushes over her bright and 
emer face; the light that danced and revelled in 

great, heavy-lidded blue e which gave Lad 
Bertha her chief charm. © ? ‘ 

sides, her manner harmonized with her face, and 
nothing could have been more arch than her smile, 
more musical than her voice and laugh. 

_ Her robe of peaeh-blossom brocade fell like a cloud 
tinted by the dawn around her; a real Cashmere 
scarf was flung across her shoulder, and tied with 
wre] grace under her left arm; a necklace and ear- 

'ops of opals glittered like frozen dew in their unique 
Scttings, and her bright hair gleamed goldenly through 
the slight powder which her maid had been permitted 
to scatter amid its mazes. 

Lady Bertha was standing nearest the chair of state 
occupied by her royal mistress, when the boom of 
cannon announced the approach of trocps, and the 
Sound of distant music was heard. 

Hark ye, they are coming,” said the queen; and 
every eye turned in the direction whence the sound 

Proceeded ; but though Bertha seemed equally inter- 





ested with the rest of her companions, she grew silent 
and abstracted, and there was a nervous tremour of 
the fingers that trifled with the lace frill of her white” 
gloves. 

Meanwhile, on, on swept the troops, with their flag 
streaming in the breeze, and their band playing ‘‘ God 
save the King.” As they filed to the parade ground 
there was a murmur of “The king! the king!” and 
the next moment King George dashed forward with 
his plumed hat, his elegant uniform, and glitter- 
ing orders. Riding along the lines, he reviewed the 
troops, while the throng gazed at him with eager in- 
terest. Returned soldiers, be it remembered, differ 
widely from those going out into untried scenes, some 
as a mere pastime, some as a great sacrifice for their 
country. These men gathered in Hyde Park had 
been in hard service in a foreign clime; their faces 
were bronzed by a torrid sun; their feet had grown 
weary with long marches through tropic jungles ; 
they had been ex to the “ ilence that walketh 
in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day,” and earned their laurels when 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Vollied and thundered. 

It was with an involuntary respect that the multi- 
tude watched them, and cheered, as only Englishmen 
can, the troops who had hazarded their lives to serve 
their country in the hour when she called “ to arms.” 
Now and then a bouquet came fluttering down in their 
midst like a gay tropic bird eager to alight, and at 
length Lady Bertha rose and leaned forward, flushed 
and expectant, with a knot of pansies, English violets, 
moss-roses and laurel trembling in ber and. Her 
gaze had fastened on an officer, not handsome, but 
with a stately form, military bearing, and a calm, rest- 
ful face—a face which a woman could trust through 
years of absence, and find it true and stedfast as the 
north star. He rode’a black horse which had carried 
him many a league, and one arm was in a sling. 

As he passed beneath the pavilion, Lady Bertha 
flung her pretty and significant bouquet to the ground; 
he glanced up, recognized her, aud smiled—a smile 
which :ransformed his whole face. In another in- 
stant he leaped from the saddle, secured the flowers, 
and placing them in the button- hole of bis coat, bent 
to his saddle-bow in token of acknowledgment. 

“ Ah!” said the queen, who had observed this little 
episode, “ Lord Fairfax has not forgotten you. Me- 
thinks it will be pleasant to him to have such marked 
favour from the belle of our court, and I doubt not he 





will express his thanks as soon as possible.” 


Bertha blushed, and ber companions exchanged 
significant glances ; but, for the first time, she could not 
join in the graceful badinage which ensued. 

The review ended, the king ascended the steps lead- 
ing to the pavilion, followed by Thomas (‘airfax. 
When the formalities of greeting the monarch were: 
over, George said: 

“Lady Bertha, do not draw back there; her grace 
will be glad to release you, since Lord Fairfax is 
anxious to renew his old acquaintance.” 

“ Yes, yes,” rejoined the queen; ‘we have been 
telling her it was what she might expect when tho 
parade was concluded.” 

With a somewhat embarrassed air, Bertha ad- 
vanced, and her lover drew her apart from the gay 
group. 

“ Am I welcome? ” he murmured. 

“Can you doubt it? ” was the low reply. 

“ No, no; though I feared you might be won from 
me, when I contrast myself with the elegant courtiers 
who surround you.” 

He spoke with deep feeling, and Bertha was moved : 
all that was generous in her nature awoke to life at 
these words. ; 

“ Never think of this again,” she said, softly ; ‘‘ keep 
those flowers I flung you, and let their language speak 
to your heart.” 

“ I will, dearest Bertha,” and he lifted the bouquet 
to his lips. ‘I suppose,” he resumed, “ I am changed 
more than you anticipated ? Time has. not dealt 
lightly with any of us. 

‘Phat is a change I regret to observe,” murmured: 
the girl, laying her hand on his wounded arm. 

“ Yes; it was the severest sabre-cut I ever received, 
and has healed slowly.” 

“Do yeu know I am the queen of nurses ? ” said the 
girl. ‘We shall go down into the country in a few 
days, and, under my care, I predict that it will im- 
prove rapidly.” 

Lord Fairfax was not a gallant man, in the common 
acceptation of the term; but there was knightly defe- 
rence in his manner and lover-like devotion in his 
voice, when he replied: 

“Upon my honour, ene could be reconciled to suffer: 
much, with so fair and gentle a ministrant; andz,. 
Bertha, a life’s devotion shall repay you.” 

At this juncture, the royal chariot drove to the pa- 
vilion, and, with formal grace, George handed the 
queen down the velvet-covered steps, and to her scat 
in the carriage. 

The maids of honour each had an attendant 
cavalier, and Thomas Fairfax offered his arm tc 
Bertha. 
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When the ladies had taken their places in the 
chariot, the queen leaned from the window, and said : 
“ Lord Fairfax, we shall expect to see you at Buck- 
ingham Palace to-morrow—we add our invitation te 
that in Bertha’s eyes.” 

Fairfax made some 
his regiment, while the 
rode bard by, mounbed.on*his»white:charger, and sur- 
rounded by:the:ra 

A week. afterward cwasiinstalled in a fine 

of Clinton, Lady, 
mL cordial welcome,' 
@ favourite with the font 
cowl have been more agreeable te’ 
(ptospect of an alliance with him. 

Bertha:seemed far more fascinating then in ‘the 
atmesphererof thecourt. She cared forthe wounded 
soldier witheamaive grace that was as movel amit was. 

s@leerw heeled his chair to theoriel window; 
his-sling a — times a 
peatly roses;:read him essays : > 
s to the musie of ord, till 
he could never weary of ‘listening. 

"Bhose ‘were golden h_urs~hours wiken the lovd of 
Thomas Pairiax deepened with every passing moment, 
amilihe envied no man in the universe; Life put oum/ 
new with the great joy whichthad dawned, rosy! 
anil | upon his manhood; the sky bad never 
been so the hedge-rows so sweet in .theirenowy 
bloom, the 


answer, and returned to 


lightsormellow and soft, and the stars so pure and 
Timewmo longer hung heavily ow tiie \hamds, for | 
therewere frequent visits te F 

was making ‘repairs for the reeeption-of 


Leaning on his arm, she: pased 
and strolled through the great, 
their faded their 


where he 


gsllery-azd corridor 
echoing chambers, with 
their 


4 


Bertha's brilliant face. - 
ing dream it seemed’ to see her watehing the workmen, 
striking the chords of a tuneless guitar, or-endeaweur-/ 
ing to train the vines which had well-nigh concealétt" 
the trellises with their rank growth! What a thrill 

it gave him, when, as he was superintending some 

change, she would dart out froma clump of shrubbery, 

in all her loveliness; bloom on her cheek, light in her 

eyes, and a smile on her lip! 

But finally the repairs were made; the ring of the 
axe and tho hammer died away, and the hall stvod 
veady for its fair mistress. Even the lady’s bower- 
room had been fitted up with her favourite colours, 
and everything that could gratify her fine taste. Nay, 
more, the wedding-day, was fixed, and Bertha’s bridal 
robe and veil had arrived from London. The family 
jewels had been reset, and most of the groomsmen and 
bridesmaids engaged ; while the peasantry were anti- 
cipating a feast in the grounds, flowing tankards of 
ale, and plenty of good cheer. 

It was at this time that a serpent crept into the 
Paradise where Thomas Fairfax was wandering, in 
the person of Lionel Belvoir, Marquis of Esterleigh. 
He was the handsomest man in the kingdom—gay, 
careless, worldly, selfish, living for his own pleasure, 
with no thought of his res ~onsibility to heaven. Such 
a man could not, of course, bea true friend; and I 
doubt if he ever had a sincere love for any of the 
dadies on whom he had danced attendance. 

Returning to his native land, from a long foreign 
tour, he paid his first visit to Fairfax Hall. Ite master 
was at the manor house, and he rode over to find lim. 
Drawing rein, he flung himself off the horse, aud 
moved to Fairfax. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “don’t you recognize 
me?” 

“ Of course I could not mistake the handsomest man 
in England for another less fortunate.” 

And he extended his hand in welcome. 

The marquis laughed merrily, adding : 

“And how goes the world with you, Tom Fair- 
fax?” 

“T have no reason to complain, and am far happier 
than I deserve to be.” 

“I was to hear that; as your steward told 
me, when I inguired for you atthe hall, you were to 
be married in a few days. Allow me to congratulate 
you, and to remind you of a promise you made when 
we were both at Oxford.” 

“ What is it, pray?” 

“That I should stand groomsman at your wed- 

8.” 
“ Ah, I had forgotten it! But I shall keep:my word. 
You recollect. Lady Bertha ?” 

“Yes; but I have been:'<cnt five years, and when 
Left she could not have Leva more than thirteen.” 

“ Come in and see her.” 

“ Thank you.” 

And the marquis followed Fairfax into the:draw- 
ing room, where the earl sat with Bertha and two or 
three friends of hers, who had come down to the wed- 


rolled off, and the king | the 


+ himp}-hostess. 
OO thostie 


far-off hills so green and sunng,.the moon- | 


ding. The old gentleman’s gouty foot was pillowed 
on a heap of cushions, arranged by his grand-daugh- 
ter, and she was a to him & bridal gift. 
“The Marquis of Esterleigh, Bertha,” 
Lord Fairfax, as he advanced to the group. 
The girl looked up at the tall, symmetrical figure, 
faultiéssly-chiselled face, the proud’ head, with its 
waves of chestnut hair s back from the 
polished brew, and a pair of brown eyes full of dreamy,, 
magnetic light. She had heard of his-conquests at 
court andabroad; of his wit, his varied lish- 
ments; and,‘though a beauty and a belle, she felt ill at 
veaser Stillehe greeted him affably, and joined her 
grandfather-when he invited him to stay and dine. 
He gracefullpaccepted the invitation, and when din- 
«per was announced, as the earl declared.he was unable 
to leave his clair, Fairfax offered his arm to Bertha’s 


‘friend, bcm pew 
depend upon. you ‘to lead out our 


“ Belvoir,.I 

The margnis was only too glad to obey ; and during 
dimmer and the evening that ensued, Bertha came to 
the conclusion ‘that he was notonly the bandsemest, 
but most entertaining person she hadever met. His 
(voice .was: music, and her heart thrilled strangely 
when he sang ‘ : whieh: 





With solemm teats#ran o'er: 
A werk anil the ;preparations still went 
briskly-on. Of course, the cireumstances:of ‘the:case, 


brought about-a degree of intimacy with the ladies:at 
“the manor-house, which could not have been gained 
by years of ordinary acquaintance. 

Bertha was dazzled anid bewildered. by the marquis; 
but she dared not acknowledge it, dared not ask the 
eld earl to break off the engagement between her and 
Lord Fairfax. Niglit after night she paced, restless 
and. wakeful, the floor of her room; but excitement 
crimsoned her cheek and burned in her eyes, and her 
lover never suspected. the secret which weighed, cold 
and heavy, upon her heart. He trusted her as ‘he 
would have trusted the heaven, above,.aud dreamed 
on, It was two days previous to the time appointed 
for her wedding, that Belvoir begged her to take a 
stroll with him in the park. She took his arm, and 
they walked on. He bad lost his usual ease, and 
looked pale and sad, when he at length said— 

“Bertha, I.am going to leave the country again. 
You must obtain a substitute, for I cannot stand 
groomsman at your wedding.” 

“ And why?” 

“Do not ask, but believe me when I assure you it. 
is no light thing to part. with you.” i 

* What bas caused this sudden. resolve? ” queried 
the girl, trifling with a spray of flowers, he had 
gathered.for her. 

“ Bertha, I have dared love you, presumptuous as) 
it may seem. I cannot give you-up without.a pang ; 
cannot stand calmly by when you go to the altar.” 

They had paused. ere he speke, and now Bertha 
sank dowa and abandoned herself.to a passion of 
tears. 

“Dearest Bertha,” murmured the’ marquis, “is it 
possible you. can weep for me? Do you even pity'me 
in my hopeless love?” 

He knelt before her, and gradually she revealed the 
truth that she returned his love, and shrank from the 
prospect of an alliance with Lord Fairfax. Aftera 
brief and hurried conversation, they parted; the 
marquis to await her summons to the house, aud she 
te make a startling disclosure to her lover. 

He was sitting «lone, when she stole in, uplifting , 
her troubied face to meet his gaze. 

“ Thomas,” she said, in a voice which no effort could 
render quite firm, “this confession will be a great 
blow to you, I have no doubt, and yet I cannot with- 
holdit. It would be sin to: marry you when my lieart 
is Lionel Belvoir’s.” 

“ Bertha!” was the only word Pairfax. articulated, 
but his face told its own story; pride, seorn, disap- 
pointment were struggling for the mastery. 

“ Answer me a few questions,” ke said. at length, 
breaking the terrible silence which had sealed his 
lips. ‘“ Answer me as in the presence of God and his 
holy angels.” 

“T will,” gasped the girl, for there was something 
in his bearing that filled her with a strange awe, and 
she durst not prevaricate in the least. 

“ A suspicion has flashed upon me siuce you came 





| ‘“Thomas®éirfax,” 


the fact that Belvoir was to act as grcomsman,, 


es 

in. Perhaps you may deem it cruel to indulge bo, 

I must be frank.” d ihe it, but 
“Go on, Thomas.” 

“ 
Have you and Lionel Belvoir ever met duri 
tue Indies,and was it to tnislead o in, 
—— T introduceg 


tremor about his lips as heviaquired: 
Pico tig: caret ellos aang this new 
—— as it the case af Jove at first sight, 


The girl writhed under theeen totture he was: 
flicting; ar + ied: ee 
“T confess iL was dazzlediand bewild 
night of-his« introduction; .but!7 dared Mere 
Jedge-ittomsyself or you, and I iresolved to keep the 
“secret.” 


“ And what has changed:your, 2” 
“The marquis declared Domai eetsack a3 grooms- 


’ “that is One of 
Beélwoii’s oldigames: Thus he bas:.wiled your heart 


‘from:me.” 
ease me?” resumedithe:girl, “do you 10- 


The-queryswept all traces«of'ienderness from his 
countenance; a cold gleain-sh®tiinto tits eyes, and his 
“mouth grewsstern with some settled purpose. 

* Release-you !” he exébsimed; ‘yes. [ should be 
‘a:foo! to:stand between you and such'# brilliant matc), 
| —the handsomest man ia England, and Marquis oj 


Acgharp«cry broke from Bertha ; and opening the 
door, she hastened to meer Bebynir. 

She had gene but a short distance, when he sprang 
from a clump of larches and joined her. 

“Dearest Bertha,” he murmured, “tell me all. | 
am dying of suspense.” 

“1 am free,” said the girl, hoarsely. 

“ But you have had a stormy scene, I will venture 
to say.” 

“ Do not speak of it. I never wish to think of it 
more.” 

“ Well, nobody can blame him if he was bitter and 
indignant. No man would willingly relinquish a 
treasure like you; but our future bliss will, I trust, 
compensate for what you have-suffered for a few days 
past.” 

When Belvoir led Bertha back to the house, she was 
his betrothed wife; and they fancied. they only lacked 
the old earl’s to secure their happiness. The 
lovers.parted in the ivy-draped porch, and while the 
marquis rode homeward, Bertha entered her grand- 
father’s room. 

It was a quaint chamber, with polished wainscoat, 
grotesque carving, and antique furniture. A_high- 
posted bedstead, surmounted by an earl’s coronet and 
a taft of plumes, stood in one corner, and there her 
gtandfather lay, with his. grey head propped up by a 
mass of frilled pillows. 

“You need not step so softly,” he said, as she ap- 
Oa him. “I’m not.asleep. Pray, what time is 
it ” 

“ Nine o'clock.” 

“ Thomas has gone home early, it appears. 

“ Grandfather, I must be truthful:to you. Lord 
Fairfax. will never come here-again as a lover.” 

“What! have you quarrelled?—and just at the 
altar, too?” 

“ I will explain.” 

And sinking by his’bedside, she repeated the eon- 
fession she had:made to the! young officer. 

“And now,” she pleaded, ‘I am honourably re- 
leased from him, will yeu refuse us ‘your blessing?” 

se py old: man ‘reflected a. few moments ere he re 
plied : on 

“Bertha, ina worldly: t:of view the marquis is 
a far more eligible seen hor Tom Fairfax has been 
dear to me from hisboylood; I. weuli far rather 
trust your happiness. with him:than with a gay, dash- 
ing man of the world like ‘Lionel Belvoir. Stil, if 
you are bent morte I shall not say you nay.” 

Bertha thanked him for this reluctant consent, aud 
vere ddl her room to dream: of her new — 
an the chagrin of her acquaintances at 00 
when they should learn ‘that = bad captivated no 
less a personage than Lionel Belvoir. 

The Marquis of Esterleigh iad’ gained the high 
road, when he came upon a man’ whom/he dreaded to 





meet—Lord Fairfax. Stopping his horse, he said: 
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“ By-the-by, Fairfax, winning your betrothed bride 
from you was the last thing I thought of when I rode 
over to the manor-house to remind you of your pro- 
mise; but love will. go where ‘tis sent, and therefore 
I'm not to blame. If # lady's heart was not mine, I 
should thank the. oo who would reveal the fact 
before it was too I bear you nowmalice. Will 

ake my hand ?’” 

With a fierce gesture, the young officer thrust it 
aside, mntteriog : : 

“ He who is false in love, cannot be true in friend- 
ship. I tremble for Lady Bertha’s peace ; but she has 
chosen her path—she must walk in it!” ° 

“By Jove! you are positively insulting; but I will 
not call you to account. Life is too precious new to 


be thrown ate ina duel,” and with these words he 


on 


The night was glorious; the moon rode high and 


clear; there was nota cloud drifting in the blue depths | 


of the summer sky; and. yet a more than Arctic 
winter, sheeted with eternal, snow, and spectral with 
j was. setting..around Lord Fairfax. Hour 


er hour. he wandered throng the grounds, endea-' 


sovring to look:destiny in the face, but that great grief 


brought the weight of weary years upon his strong, . 


trusting manhood. 

The next morning he walked into the hall; and, with 
agrim smile, Jocked-the boudoir he-had fitted up for 
Lady Bertha, for ever; and moving into the picture- 
gallery, turned her portrait to the wall. He then 
summoned the servants to the breakfast-room, and 


and se‘d, with an expression they could not compre- 
hend: 


“You are doubtless expecting to receive my bride 
to-morrow, but the engagement is broker’ off; Lady 
Bertha is to be Marchioness of Esterleigh, and as 
soon as my arrangements can be made, I am going to 
America, to look after my estates there.” 


The housekeeper made some remark—she scarcely | 


knew what, in ‘her surprise and dismay ; and the ser- 
vants retired to the kitchen, to form a thousand con- 
jectures ‘with regard to'the “ broken troth-plight.” 

That evering a groom in the Fairfax livery brought 
asmall parcel to Bertha; she opened it, and found the 
bouquet she had flung him at the review in Hyde 
Park, a knot of ribbon that had fallen from her hair, 
aglove she had worn, exhaling her favourite perfume, 
and tle wedding ring intended to be the pledge and 
seal of their vows at the altar: 

Hurrying ts her ehamber, the girl folded the white 
robe and veil, and placed them, with these keepsakes, 
in an old oaken chest; thus shutting out of sight every 
memorial of a love which she ‘saw crumbling like a 
dreqm-palace beneath her gaze. 


CHAPTER IIL 
There came an eve of festal flowers— 
Rich music filled that. garden's bowers; 
Lamps that from flowering branches bung, ; 
On sparks ef dew soft colour flung ; 
And bright forms glanced, a fairy show, 
Under the blossoms to and fro ; 
But one, a Jone one, midst the throng, 
Secmed reckless all of dance and gong. 

Lavy Berna sat before the toilette table of her 
dressing-chamber in her grandfather's town residence, 
forhe had come to London earlier than usual, to 
celebrate her wedding. Tow beautiful she looked, 
with her bright hair showering in a golden woof 
around her, the peach-like bloom of her cheek, the 
dewy richness ef her lips, the lustrous blue of her 
great, heavy-lidded eyes! Bertha was ambitious, and 
in this match her pride as well as her love was 
gratified. The sunshine that glinted across the waves 
of ber hair struck upon the Belvoir diamonds, and 
set the coronet of a marchioness lying on a velvet 
cushion aH ablaze. A. wedding robe, fit tobe worn 
by a queen at ber bridal, ewept over a, lange 
tbony chair near; gloves embroidered with pearis, 
and dainty skppers .with.jewelled. clasps; a. costly 
fan and several gossamer handkerchiefs were seattered 
about, together with knots of white. ribbon: and 
ae flowers, ; 

As the toilette proceeded, Bertha sent ene ofothe 
bridesmaids to an oaken ebest, in search of some 
The — 

e resently returned, bringing back.a parcel. 
carefully condagale ‘ iat : 
i Bertha seized it, and. then: thrust. it. aside with a 

asty and impatient gesture—it was the bridal- 

and veil intended for @ different occasion; 
= for an instant, her brilliant face paled, and her 
he quick with remorseful. memories of Lord 

Rising, she took the parcel, flung i i 

g it again into 
the chest, and brought down the lid with a clang, 
muttering : 

“ That was an unl contretemps, but I shall often 


be reminded y 
onan ite calmiy. and I must nerve myself to meet 





As she spoke, she retraced her.steps, and her friends 
resumed their task. 

At twelve o'clock, she stood at the altar. of old St. 
Paul’s, the centre of an admiring throng. 

The Court Journal afterwards declared, in a glowin 
account of the wedding, that a handsomer pair had 
never plighted their faith in any chureh or-cathedral ; 


arg with stables and kennels for horses and 
noun 

Indians paddling down the river in their birch 
canoes, stopped and gazed at the grim huntsman, who 
came and went with the air of a master in the hunt- 
ing-grounds that had once belonged to them; and 
woodmen, clad in deer-skin, lingexed bencath the old 


‘and, indeed, in his splendid costume and with his | trees. 


graceful and’ knightly air, Lionel Belvoir appeared a 
fitting match for the dazzling Bertha. 

All the élite of London crowded in: to-witness the 
weuding, and the king and queen occupied the royal 
box ; but there was one face amid the multitude that 
wore no smile—one pair of eyes that was full of 
shadows during the ceremony. Lord Fairfax lurked 
in the dim gallery, silent and watehfal,and gazed at 
the pageant till it had disappeared, like a sunset cloud 
or a dissolving view. 

As the marquis and marchioness passed te royal 
box, the queen leaned forward and touched the bride 
with her fan. 

“ How'is this?” she asked. “I thonght you were 
going to marry Lord Fairfax, my dear?” 

“My heart awoke before it was too late, royal 
madam; after I shad. seen Lionel, I could not love 
‘Thomas Fairfax.” 

“Very well. Since-you are suited, I am ; and wish 
you joy.” 

Bertha bowed her acknowledgments, and ‘the bridal 
train swept on. Their most intimate friends had been 
invited to a dinner and ball at Esterleigh House, and 
proceeded thither in super’ chariots, drawn by horses 
decorated with wedding favours. The exterior of the 
mansion remained as it-had for years; but the foreign 
splendours of fresco, stucco, marble and gilding had 
transformed it inte an enchanted palace. Dinner was 
served on a scale of princely magnificence ; and when 
the lamps-:were lighted in the house and gardens 
beyond, and fountains sparkled, and bands were 
playing in pavilions; draped with the Esterleigh colours, 
you might have fancied yourself in agland of eternal 
bluom and verdure—a land where there is no thought 
of sorrow. Butone presence was sufficient to bring 
gloom into the gay scene—it was Lord Fairfax; and 
when, flushed and weary with dancing, the bride stole 
fora moment from her husband’s side, he confronted 
her, stern and pallid, in his scorn and indignation. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Lady Bertha,” he 
exclaimed. “You look radiant! your pride as well 
as your love is gratified in being Marchioness of 
Esterleigh; but, if you have woman’s nature, voices 
in-your heart must upbraid you.” ‘ 

“Lord Fairfax, this is not generous of you,” re- 
plied the lady, endeavouring to preserve her self- 
possession. 

“ Bertha, was it genéreus of you to trample my love 
beneath your feet, to’ blight my hopes,'to break your 
solemn promise to be mine?” 

“It was my fate, Thomas Fairfax ; you would not 
have been happy with me after I had once seen 
Lionel.” 

“Hush, hush—you only embitter me more and 
more. I am about to leave England ; and, mark me, 
when Iam gone, the memory of your broken vows 
will torture you; nay, the heur will come, when the 
tie that binds you to'the’Marquis of Esterleigh will be 
a burning fetter:” 

The next moment he was lost to sight, and she sped 
back to rejoin the revellers. 

Three months later ‘Thomas Fairfax had crossed the 
Atlantic, and trod the soil of America. From his 
mother, a daughter of Lord Culpepper, he had inherited 
large-estates in Virginia. 

They had been granted to him by Charles IT., and 
comprised all lands lying between the Rappahannock 
and Potomae rivers, meaning thereby, it is said, merely 
the territory on the northern neck, east of the Blue 
Ridge. 

His lordship, however, on a previous visit, having 
discovered that the Potomac headed in the Alleghany 
mountains, had returned to his native land, and claimed 
@ corresponding definition of his grant. 

‘The matter was arranged by compromise, extending 
his domain into the Alleghanies, and securing to him 
a oe portion of the Shenandoah Valley. 

fstorians tell us that Lord Fairfax had been 
charmed with theclimate of Virginia, the magnificence 
of the forest scenery, the profusion of game, the frank, 
cordial character of the inhabitauts; and now he came 
back, bringing:a heavy heart, to make himself a home 
in the new world. 

He laid out a-manor of a thousand aeres, planned a 
manor-house, and christened the place “Greenway 
Court.” 

But the mansion was never built. 

A long, low, stone building, with dormer windows, 
wooden belfries, chimneys studded with swallows and 
martins’ houses, and a roof sloping in the old Virgiuia 
fashion, had once been tenanted by his steward, and 
there the British peer took up his abode. 

Out-houses fer his servants were scattered about, 





Washington was thena mere youth, and the con- 
versation of Thomas Fairfax was.a source of much. 
profit, since his new friend’s intercourse with the best 
society of Europe, his cultivated talents, and literary. 
tastes, rendered him not only entertaining, but in- 
structive. 

Lord Pairfax, however, avoided mixed society, and 
no manceuvring dowager could bring about an alliance. 
with the English nobleman, who dwelt like a hermit 
in the valley ef the Shenandoab. 

. Years rolled on, and at length an irresistible yearn- 
ing drew Lord Fairfax again to his native land. No. 
letters had beea allowed to pass between him and his 
fermer friends’; be. had cut himself asunder from all 
the ties which; had bound him to home and kindred, 
and was as ceteris ignorant of Bertha’s subsequent 
history as if she lived at the antipodes. His 
pulse thrilled as he passed St. Paul's, where she had 
been married to his rival, and struck into the. familiar 
avenues of Hyde Park, where she had flung him a 
beuquet on the day of that memorable review. 

It was the fashionable hour for driving, and ere 
long a coach-aud-four appeared, with and 
footmen in the well-known Esterleigh livery. The 
coach-head was flung back, revealing a lady. anda 
sickly, deformed child. Both were rithly dressed, and 
yet their sumptuous garments scemed a mockery of the 
two anxious faces. The stranger had scarcely, mado 
these observations, when the carriage stopped, and 
Lady Bertha exclaimed : 

“ Lord Fairfax, have you dropped from the skies? ”- 

“No, no; I cannot yet claim any such exalted 
dwelling-place; I have been in America, and I sup- 
pose you gay people think one might as well be dead 
as buried iu a Virginian forest.” ; 

The marchioness sniiled faintly; but her face had 
lost its bloom—its radiance—and she had changed far 
more than he expected. 

“ What an age it is that you have been away!” sho 
resumed, after a brief pause. 

“Ten years, Lady Bertha.” 

“Ten years!” reiterated the marchioness, with a 
slight shudder ; “it must be more than that.” 

“T.think not; but you have not yet presented me 
to your companion.” 

“Ah, I have been remiss. This is my boy, my 
poor lame boy, Guy—Lord Fairfax, an old friend, 
darling.” 

The lad, a child inheriting the beauty of both 
parents, save his mis-shapen figure, drew off his 
glove, and held out his small transparent hand in 
welcome, murmuring some boyish greeting. 

At that moment the Marquis of Esterleigh rode up. 
He had grown grey; but he was to all appearances 
more gay, reckless, and selfish than of yore. He ex- 
tended his hand; and for his own purposes Fairfax 
accepted it, his rival laughing and chatting with his 
wouted abandon. 

“Since you clasp hands with me,” he said, in a 
low tone, “ you will not refuse the hospitalities of my 
house—you will. dine with us, Fairfax?” 

His lordship assented, and that evening found him 
in the mansion which we have before described. 
Then, though with a dexterity that baffled his host 
and hostess, he watched the pair whom he had-so 
envied ten years previous. 

The marquis gaily asserted that Bertha had lost 
her roses, and, indeed, it was true. Her cheek was 
pale; there was.an expression of habitual pain about 


| cher mouth, and her voice and laugh were hollow and 


unnatural. 

As for her husband, his lover-like deference had 
given place to common courtesy in tle presence of 
her friends, and coldness and neglect.as soon as they 
were left alone. 

When he and: Paixfax joined Bertha in the draw- 
ing-room, she sat. leaning over the deformed child, 
with a mother’s solicitude in her eyes, and Lord Fair- 
fax was touched. 

‘‘ Have you. no other childven ?” he asked. 

“ One little girl died. before she had counted her first 
pirth-day,” she replied, while a tear dropped on the 
poy’s curling hair. “ ‘I'bisismy only treasure.” 

She bad spoken involuntarily, but the words un- 
onsciously revealed her own isolation. Had Lionel 
Belvvir’s love ceased to be the crowning joy of her 
life? He-was tempted to ask if his prophesy had buen 
fulfilled, but.a merciful impulse kept him silent in that 
hour of sternest tria 

A brief silence ensue, but at length the marchio- 
ness said :— 

“ Perhaps you have a family for whom I ought to 
inquire?” 
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“No, your ladyship, I have never married,” 

The entrance of other guests who had come in to 
spend the evening interrupted the conversation, and 
ere long Fairfax took his leave. 

The marquis and marchioness followed him into the 
hall; and when the host had gone back, Bertha and 
the lame boy, who had tottered to her side, stood 
leaning against a pillar, and watched him with grave 
and wistful faces. That picture Thomas Fairfax 
took with him across the seas, and into the solitude of 
the wilderness. It haunted him till he fancied his 
old stone house, the glades of his forest, and every 
spot he visited were peopled with solemn memories. 
He no longer felt a scornful triumph at the change he 
had witnessed in Lady Bertha, but a tender compas- 
sion for her folly and her sufferings, a tender regret 
for what might have been, if his early dreams had 
been realized. It is said that 

For us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 
And in the hereafter angels may 
Roll the stone from its door away. 

“To all external appearance, Lord Fairfax was the 
-same grave, calm, reticent man he had been before 
he went abroad; but only the Father above, without 
whose notice a sparrow cannot fall to the ground, 
knew what revolutions were passing in his soul. 

It was a year after his return that he was wander- 
ing over his estates. It was the Indian summer, aud 
the sky had a brooding haze, like that which steeps 
the atmosphere in foreign climes. The far-off moun- 
tains wore a crown of glory; the brooks, winding 
here and there, took a purplish tint, and every breeze 
sent a shower of brown nuts from the old hickory 
trees, The waters of the Shenandoah, christened by 
the Indians, in their poetic and significant language, 
“the daughter of tle stars,” rippled in and out among 
late autumn flowers, gnarled roots and dry meadow 
grass; and bathed in that soft light, the valley had 
never looked more beautiful. 

The day was fast declining when a lady, mounted 
on a tired horse, and followed by two gray-haired 
servants, came riding along. | 

“Js this the valley of Shenandoah?” she asked, 
reigning in her palfrey, and addressing a black boy 
who was flinging stones iuto the water. 

“Yes, urissus,” cried the lad, with an awkward 
bow. 

The woman turned to her companions, and ex- 
claimed— 

“Then our journey isended; methinks it would not 
be hard to die here, and ere the winter snows fall, 
some roving Indian girl will stop to look at my grave.” 

“No, nogmy lady,” cried the foremost of the two; 
“it may be you will find health in the new world.” 

“That cannot be; the unnatural strength that has 
nerved me is fast giving way I[ am as weak as a 
child, and my eyes grow dim. I believe I am dying.” 

As she spoke she reeled in her saddle, and would 
have fallen had not the servants sprung to her sup- 


yport. They lifted her in their arms, and placed her 
‘her on the ground, John pillowing her head on his 


knees, while James produced a small tankard from a 
portmanteau strapped to his saddle, and dipping up 


‘the water, sprinkled it over her face, and held it to 


her white lips. But she did not revive; and as the 


‘boy was hovering near in childish curiosity, Joho 


said; 

“ How far are we from the estate of Lord Fairfax! ” 

“ This is his land,” replied the lad, “and he owns 
acres and acres in the neighbourhood.” 

“ How far are we from his house ? ” 

“ Oh, 'tis more than a mile, but he's got a hunting- 
lodge just beyond that grove.” 

* Guide us to it,” said John, “and I'll give youa 
sixpenny bit.” 

‘I'he bay's keen black eyes dilated with wonder and 
delight; and he darted away, followed by the two 
servants, bearing the senseless lady. 

The hunting-lodge was a picturesque object, built 
of grey stone, and overrun with Virginia creepers. A 
coloured man stood hard by, feeding several fine fox- 
hounds; and on explaining their errand, he readily 
opened the lodge. The lady was borne into the single 
room it contained—a real bachelor’s room, crowded 
with branching antlers, fishing-tackle, and other 
hunting apparatus. She had just been placed on an 
old-fashioned sofa, cushioned with leather, when a 
step was heard, and Lord Fairfax said, as he crossed 
the threshold - 

“ Pray who is it that claims our hospitality ? ” 

The next instant his glance had fallen on John, 
who had been a servant’in the Earl of Clinton’s 
family duiing the gulden age of his own life. 

“John Ash,” he faltered, “is it indeed you?” 

“Yes, yes, my lord;” and the old man’s voice was 
husky. “I could not resist the -atreaties of my poor 
mistress, The world has gor+ tard with her, but she 
cannot die in peace till she Kuows you have forgiven 


gazed long and earnestly on the faded face which had 
haunted the dreams of his youth, the memories of his 
manhood. 

“Do you think she is dead ? ” queried James. 

“That terrible repose seems like it; but we will do 
all we can to restore her.” 

During the hours that ensued, the three men applied 
themselves most vigorously to her resuscitation ; and, 
at last, life came slowly back. At midnight, when the 
autumn wind went rioting through the trees, Lord 
Pairfax carried her into his mansion, and watched by 
her side until the day broke. 

“ Thomas,” she murmured, “I scarcely dared hope 
for your forgiveness. I wronged you, and I have 


reaped my reward. In Lionel Belvoir I thought I had | 


found my elect, but I was bitterly disappointed ; his 
nature was false, and what I suffered first from 
~e~lent-~nd then from abuse. God alone knows. At 
lengen 1 clung with a passionate tenderness to my 
child; and thus I was, when you found me on your 
visit to England. When I saw you in the park, when 
I met you at my ‘own house, I realized to the fullest 
extent what I had lost in slighting your love—nay, 
more, I fdlt that my girlish affection for you was the 
one true love of my lifetime; while that for Lionel 
was a passing fancy. It is now six months since he 
died; heaven has taken my boy Guy, and I am alone 
in the world; and I begged John and James to come 
with me to America. I ask only your pardon, andthe 
privilege of dying in your arms.” 

* Bertha,” réplied Lord Fairfax, “I am no longer 
bitter and revengeful towards you; the change I wit- 
nessed in you wrought an entire transformation, and 
so freely do I forgive you, that I could take you to 
my heart as fondly as in my youth. Live for me 
Bertha!” : 

The lady did not speak ; but her face was eloquent, 
and the tears fell fast and warm. From this hour she 
began to convalesce. 
A week later they were quietly married, and the 
sunset of their lives atoned for all they had heretofore 
suffered. 
Thus, through severe trial, Lady Bertha had 
learned the difference betweeu the true and the false 
—gold and dross. 

C. F. G. 





WHO'S WHO? 


Tae tremendous flood of photographic portraits 
which is now thrown upon the public is extraordinary, 
and leads to no little imposition and to some confusion 
in the great markets of the poorer classes of the me- 
tropolis. 

In the New Cut, Lambeth; the Brill, Somers Town; 
and in other busy places, the pratarephic effigies of 
the men of the day are sold in immense numbers. 
Certain faces are so well marked and so familiar that 
no mistake can be made; but there is many a man of 
mark whose visage is not generally known to the 
multitude; and in these cases great imposition and 
confusion take place; and portraits of learned profes- 
sors, ministers of state, and even royal personages, are 
sold as that of the man of the moment, even though he 
be a murderer. 

Recently there has been a remarkable instance of 
this. Theextraordinary excitement in connection with 
the murder of Mr. Briggs has, caused an immense 
demand for the photographic portraits of Miiller, the 
suspected murderer; and on the Saturdays, in the 
markets mentioned, a familiar cry is—“ Portrait of 
Miiller—only a penny!” ‘Here is the authentic 
portrait—only a halfpepny!” On examining the 
proffered sun pictures, we found amongst them the 
familiar features of Professor Owen, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Crown 
zeae of Prussia, Prince Louis of Hesse, and many 
others. 

The morbid taste which has given to Miiller a 
passing notoriety as great as that of famous war~iors 
and statesmen will be the means of clearing on the 
otherwise surplus stock of many a photographer and 
seller of photographs; but persons of fame and re- 
spectability will, at the same time, have their portraits 
imposed upon the publicas that of a man charged 
with a foul crime, and whose features do not belie the 
c 

pT 


Luoxy BirrupAys.—The Anglo-Saxons deemed it 
highly impertant that a child should be born ona 
lucky day, on which the tenor of his life was supposed 
to depend ; for, in their opinion, each day had its 
peculiar influence upon the destiny of the newly born. 
Thus, the first day of the moon was preferred above 


all others for the arrival of the little stranger, for they 
said, “a child born on that day is sure to live and 
prosper.” ‘I'he second day was not so fortunate as 
the first, as the child born on that day “ would grow 
fast, but not live long.” If he was born on the fourth 
day of the moon, he was destined to become a great 





“Bertha! Bortha!” gasped Lord Fairfax ; and he 


politician ; if on the tenth, a gre: traveller; if on the 


as 
twenty-first, a bold marauder. But of all the days of 
the week on which to be born, Sunday was by ea. 
most lucky ; and if it fell on the new moon, the child’, 
prosperity was destined to be unbounded. Frida ywas 2 
unlucky birthday, not only because-it was the da et 
the crucifixion, but because, according to Anglo-Saxon 
calculation, Adam ate the forbidden fruit on Frida 
and was also expelled from Paradise, and died on tha; 
day. . P 
Tue Jockey Cius.—There will be a 
ing of the Jockey Club at Newmarket, on Wednon’ 
in the Second October Meeting, after the races, ‘Ti; 
following notices of motion have been given Par 4 
Count Batthyany: 1. “ That the power of the starter 
to take the horses behind the starting-post shall be , 
defined as to prevent his making the horses run a 
greater distance than that prescribed by the conditions 
of the race.” 2. “That the clerks of courses shall be 
recommended to have their 80 marked that no 
doubt can arise as to which is the proper starting-post 
for any race.” By the Duke of Beaufort: “That ip 
ail races advertised by authority of the Jockey Club 
the penalty sometimes imposed on the second horse in 
the Derby, Oaks, or St. Leger, shall be omitted, and 
that the stewards of Doncaster and other principal 
meetings be recommended to adopt a similar alters. 
tion.” 





A SINGULAR WILL. 


A curious family lawsuit has just been settled at 
Paris. One Senor José Joachim de Gama Machado, 
gentleman of the bedchamber to the King of Portugal 
aud an attorney in waiting to the Portuguese Em- 
bussy, finding himself about to die, made a will, and 
then was so long before he really “ gave up the ghost ” 
that he added 71 codicils to the original instrument. 
Having signed the 71st, he really did die in the sum- 
mer of 1861; and from tien, till now, his estate has 
been food for lawyers. Many of the codivils were 
strange. For instance: 
“T leave to the Atheneum of Paris 10,000f., the in- 
terest of which, at 5 per cent., will be 500f. Half of 
this interest to be paid to a professor of natural history, 
who shall lecture on the influence of colours and pat- 
terns of dresses on the character of animals.” 

Again: 

“My funeral shall take place at 3 p.m., the hour 
when the rooks of the Louvre come bome for dinner.” 

The Portuguese attaché was devoted to tame birds, 
and he desired that many stuffed specimens should be 
placed in his coffin—that his servant should carry to 
the ceremony “ one of my favourite birds in his cage;” 
that certain birds should be iet loose in the Bois de 
Boulogne on the day of his funeral: also that his 
horses should follow the procession, but not draw 
any carriage. 
There was another droll codicil : 
“ May 26, 1859—Bad weather, and I can’t get out; 
so I will do a little good. I leave M. De Chevalier 
10,000f., and I increase the annual pension of my ser- 
vants 1,000f. a head.” 
Senor Machado had during his life erected his own 
tomb, on which were engraved a sun, a bird, an ox, a 
dog; an egg “ proper” surmounting them. Beneath 
was inscribed, “ Here re the author of ‘The 
Theory of Likeness.’” This was one of his crot- 
chets. “He was born a stammerer, and short-sighted, 
and he died blind. Passer-by, admire the beauty of 
nature.” 
The heir-at-law disputed the validity of the will; 
but the law has decided that the deceased was ouly 
vain, not insane, and therefore had a right to will 
away his own property, which it was proved he had 
managed with excessive caution during his life. 
—_—_—_—_———— 


Sour ers’ Knapsacks.—Dr. Maclean, of the Army 
Medica: School of Netley, has lectured on “ The In- 
fluence of the Present Knapsack and Accoutrements 
on the Health of the Infantry Soldier,” and proves 
that the influence is exceedingly hurtful. A large 
number ef soldiers are afflicted with consumption, 
heart disease, and derangement of circulation. Much 
of this is occasioned directly by the knapsack and 
accoutrements; the straps compress the arms and 
chest, and the knapsack presses between the shoulders, 
all preventing the free play of the lungs, and thereby 
preparing the way for disease. The mode of slinging 
the knapsack in the French and Prussian armies is 
better than ours, inasmuch as it leaves the arms free; 
and improvements have been suggested and tried in 
our service. Col. Halloran’s method leaves the arms 
free, and keeps the knapsack away from the back, 60 
that the air circulates freely, and the usual clammy 
ae between the shoulders is avoided. Dr. 

arkes has a somewhat similar contrivance; but the 
best is Sir Thomas Troubridge’s, by which a valise is 
substituted for the knapsack, and is carried in the 
hollow of the back, on the hip-bones, and not between 
the shoulders. ‘This has been tried on a twelve miles 








march by afew picked men, and they all expressed 
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their entire act gs ir ag mpl for og weigh 

comparatively light, the arms are free, an 
ae sing is om Should this be adopted for the 
army, we may expect that the troops will be able to 
march with less distress than heretofore. 

A STRIDE IN THE PowER OF CoMMUNICATION.— 
At the time of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
Mexico was inhabited by a semi-civilized people, with 
large and populous cities, with an organized monar- 
chical government, and settled civil polity, with rights 
of real and personal property fully defined, with a 
division of labour among» masons, weavers, gold- 
smiths, peinters, and other artizans, and, finally, the 
art of picture-writing. In Peru was a similar mou- 
archy, in which the vast stores of grain and the ex- 
cellence of the roads excited the wonder of the Spanish 
conquerors. And yet these two great communities, 
though living in such close neighbourhood, were 
wholly ignorant of each other’s existence. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF POMOLOGY, 





‘As written by Von Karl Fischer, of Kaaden, Bohemia, 


“a minister of the Gospel, and a man indefatigable in 
bis endeavours to promote the culture of fruit trees by 
teaching and example.” They are worthy the careful 
attention of all fruit growers :— 

1. Thou shalt base thy faith only and exclusively 
ona vigorous seedling, carefully raised; nor shalt thou 
suffer, beside it, either in thy orchard, or nursery, any 
sucker; much less shalt thou make use of @ sucker for 
propagation. 

2. Thou shalt not call any kind of fruit tree by a 
wrong name. 

3. Thou shalt keep a watchful eye on thy fruit trees 
during the time of their holidays (winter). 

4, Thou shalt honour'the parents of our fruit trees 
{the wild sorts) on account of their seeds, in order to 
raise from them long-lived, vigorous trees, for the 
benefit of the culture of fruit trees. 

5. Thou shalt protect thy fruit trees from injury. 

6. Thou shalt not propagate thy fruit trees in an 
unnatural way. (Suckers for stalks are against 
nature.) 

7. Thou shalt not impoverish the ground where thy 
fruit trees grow, by constantly taking from them with- 
out ever giving (manure). 

8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against the 
culture of fruit trees. 

9. Thou shalt not be immoderate nor uncautious in 
thy desire for new kinds and varieties of fruit trees. 

10. Thou shalt not always covet nurseries in the 
distance to select thy fruit trees from. 





As Birmingham contains a population of 200 artists, 
no one need be surprised. to hear that it is proposed tu 
establish a permavent Art-gallery in that town; pic- 
tures to be removed at the time of sale, and contri- 
butors to have the option of replacing their unsold 
works at pleasure. 

Terrcotr TENANTS.—We see that the landlords 
have just had a splendid example set them by a lady, 
and we trust that they will follow it. Lady Moles- 
worth, atvher last rent audit at Tettcott, returned six 
shillings in the pound to her tenants, to compensate 
them for their losses from failure of crops, &c,, during 
the last three years. 

THE Indian names of some of our new war vessels 
are thus interpreted :—Suwannee, buffalo soup; Sha- 
mokin, worn-out pipe; Muscoote, musk rat; Winne- 
pee, small’ pig; Ashuelot, burnt bones; Monocacy, 
sleeping baby; Mahongo, wounded boar. None of 
the above are extremely warlike, especially “ sleeping 
aby” and “ worn out pipe.” 

Repvortep Deatn or Juces Gerarp, THe Lion 
KiLLer.—We have been favoured with the sight of a 
letter, written by Mr. Ellis Edwards to correspondent 
in Manchester, dated Sherbro’ (about 120 miles from 
Sierra Leone), September 16, which has just arrived 
by the African mail, from which we give the following 
oxtract :—“T have just heard from my factors that 
M. Jules Gerard, the Afriean explorer, has been 
won in the Jong river, between Mokelleh and 

oolah.” 











THE 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


———- 
CHAPTER LXXVIL 
To-day our hearts beat in the fullness of pride, 
To-morrow we lie in the grave: 
We are tay into space by the rush of the tide, 
O'ercome by the death-giving wave. Anon. 
Finprxe that there was no escape from her inde- 
fatigable tormentor, Miss Mimi Zedfern felt herself 
brought to bay, and turned round upon him with a 
fury that George Littleboy had never before remarked 
in her apparently suave and equable nature. 


“Pray take my arm,” he said, bowing to the storm 
he saw was coming. 

She drew back indignantly, as if contact with him 
was no better than pollution. 

They were standing near one of the cast iron 
pillars which supported the roof of the station. 

Porters were flying about with luggage, and pas- 
sengers were “hithering and thithering ” with their 
usual wild and frantic eagerness. 

“Why do you persecute me like this? ” ske said, 
almost crying with rage. ‘You have no right to 
follow me now. You have done your worst.” 

“Oh, dear, no! Excuse me for contradicting you, 
but the worst has to come,” said George Littleboy. 

“ Has to come ?” she repeated, with a vague wonder. 
“ How can tliat be?” 

* Certainly.” 

“T do not see how you can prove your asgv!" ~~ 

Time will prove it.” ? 

“We have to deal with the present, not with the 
future,” Mimi cried, the rage still flashing from her 
eyes. 

of Very well. Let us quit speculation, and look at 
the present state of affairs,” George said, compla- 
cently. j 

“T allege that you have no right to follow me about 
in, this way; and if you do not instantly go away, I 
shall give you in charge.” 

“ Do so,” he said, without seeming the least degree 
alarmed. 

“ Will you go away?” 

“ No.” 


“Then I shall call a policeman.” 

“T do not think you will.” ~ 

“ What is to prevent mo? ” 

“Something [ have in my pocket.” 

“A writ, I suppose you mean,” Mimi said, con- 
temptuously. 

“ Yes,” George replied; “‘ but it is a writ of a pecu- 
liar nature. 

“ What is it called ?” 

“We lawyers call it a writ of ne exeat regno; 
which, being interpreted, means, ‘Lest he or she 
should leave the kingdom !’” 

Mimi turned paler than before, and positively 
trembled with rage. 

George could see her tiny hands clench themselves; 
and as a drop of blood fell upon the pavement, he 
knew that her nails had penetrated her seft flesh. 
He could hear her teeth grate against one another, 
and these sounds indicated that the beautiful Mimi 
was not in the best of tempers. 

She had cause enough to make her angry and 
miserable, for the clever lawyer’s clerk had read her 
thoughts and supplanted her intention. 

His sagacity and knowledge of the world told him 
that Mimi would, most likely, forfeit her bail, and 
attempt to leave the country. 

In order to prevent her doing so, he swore an in- 
formation against her, and procured his writ of ne 
exeat. 

For fully ten minutes Mimi was convulsed. 

George watched her with a lynx-like eye, but did 
not speak. 

He considered it incumbent upon her to break the 
silence. 

As he watched her, he was surprised to see the fire 
die away from her eyes, and the hectic of her cheeks 
give way to the normal colour. 

Her lips were no longer compressed ; for a smile, 
although sickly and forced at first, played around 
them; while the wrinkles on her brow, caused by the 
irascible impulse of the moment, faded into a smooth 
and placid front, which looked like polished marble. 

“T see it is of little use warring any longer with 
you, Mr. Littleboy,” she said. 

‘To his wonder, her tones were dulcet and silvery. 

“T have every wish to be placable and friendly,” he 
replied. 

“You must admit that you have treated me very 
harshly.” 

“ All I have done was done with a purpose,” he 
said. 

“Did the end justify the means, do you think?” 
she asked, looking at him with a fascinating glance. 

“T hope so. My admiration for you has never for a 
moment been concealed. I made it known to you at 
the very first, so you cannot plead ignorance as to 
that.” 

Mimi looked down upon the ground, and took an 
intense interest in the formation of a flagstone. 

“ My love,”—he continued, when Mimi interrupted 
him, saying : 

“Do not call it love, Mr. Littleboy.” 

“ Why not ?” 

** Because love is something too pure and ethereal 
for a man such as you are to understand.” 

“ Allow me——” 

“ Permit me first. Would real love have followed me 
about, to my extreme worry and annoyance ?” 





“It is the very essence of love for the person who 





entertains the passion to wish to be near the object of 
adoration.” 

“Would love have torn me from my friends ? would 
it have disregarded my entreaties? would it havo 
cast me into gaol and caused me the most exquisite 
torture that a sensitive woman could undergo?” 

“My love, Miss Zedfern, may not be of the highest 
order; but it has an object in view, and that is a 
marriage with you.” 

George Littleboy said this earnestly, and in a 
tone of voice which proved he meant what he 
said. 

“Is your love disinterested ?” Mimi asked with a 
sinile. 

“ Of course it is.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ T swear.” 

“You must not do that. I can believe you without 
So energetic an asseveration, but you have perhaps 
forgotten that you saw mo one evening at Welby 
Ilouse.” 

“T shall never forget that night,” George exclaimed, 
Pe into an involuntary exliibition of sentiment- 
aiism. 

“Tt was a fine night,” Mimi said. 

“Lovely. The moon shot down floods of silver 
light from the sky, bathing all nature in a mass of 
splendour.” 

“T did not know you were poetical before,” she 
said, with a smile. 

“ Occasionally,” he replied, dryly; relapsing once 
more into his pen and ink and parchment state. 

“Do you remember nothing else but the moonlight 
and its beautiful effects upon thesurrounding scenery?” 

“ Only yourself.” 

“Nothing else? Have you forgotten the little 
pieces of paper [had in my lap and lying upon the 
grass? Have they escaped your otherwise tenacious 
memory ?” 

“Pieces of paper ?” he repeated, in perplexity. 

“Yes, Dear me, how deuse you are to-night, Mr. 
Littleboy! Shall I bea good fairy and enlighten your 
ignorance ?” . 

“ Pray do.” 

“Shall I give these pieces of paper their real name, 
and call them bank notes ?” 

He started. 

“Oh! you catch my meaning, do you? Those notes 
represented a large sum of money, if you will take the 
trouble to think of the magnitude of the heap before 
me, Now, I don’t know whether I have done you any 
injustice, but I have attributed your persecution 
ertirely to those unlucky promises to pay of the Bank 
of England. I might have felt flattered by your 
attentious, but I could not believe in the genuineness 
of them. ‘ Here is a man,’I said to myself, ‘who at 
home is only a lawyer's clerk; a few thousand pounds 
would set him up and start him in his profession. If 
he caught an amiable wife at the same time, so much 
the better for him.’ You see facts were against you, 
Mr, Littleboy, and against tie sincerity of your 
slightly offensively displayed affection.” 

Mimi was throwing her dictionary about in the 
wildest way, but George was not much moved by it. 

“*T didn’t want your money, Miss Zedfern ; I wanted 
you. You have been speaking plaiuly to me, and I 
shall talk plainly to you. I don’t know how much 
money you have, nor do I want to know. I'll tell 
you one thing, and that is, I don’t believe you camo 
fairly and honestly by it;‘and if 1 were your husband 
to-morrow, I should exercise my authority and take it 
from you. Money gained as that has been, never 
does ar -hody good, and it is better in the contribution 
box of a nospital.” 

“When it never does anybody good! Oh! Mr. 
Littleboy, how malignant you must be against those 
poor creatures afflicted by heaven.” 

“You know what I mean,” he said, slightly 
annoyed. “It would be a good addition to tlhe funds 
of a charity, while it would only be a curse to such as 
you and me.” 

“ Soit was not my money you came after, eh ?” 

“Tndeed it was not. Have I not satisfied you?” 

Not thoroughly.” 

“What can I do to prove my sincerity ?” 

“ A great many things.” 

“TI think the fact of my offering to marry you 
ought to go for something,” George exclaimed. 

“Indeed! Why so?” 

“ Because it is not everyone who would marry a 
governess.” 

Mimi's face flushed at this coarse speech of the un- 
polished limb of the law. 

“ Especially after what you have done. You must not 
forget that you are an accomplice in a robbery, and my 
father would discard me and turn me off if I were to 
unite myself with you.” 

“ Would he, really?” Mimi asked, in mock sur- 


prise. 
“ Yes! that he would. I know him better than you 
do.” 
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“ So I should think, as I am not favoured with the 
old gentleman's acquaintance.” 

‘* He iis not so very obd either,” George said. “ He 
married Per 

‘Did he? Is his son desirous of imitating so praise- 
worthy an example?” 

“ I should not object, if you are willing!” 

“ Ts it possible that your father could be so hard- 
hearted as to discard you and cut you off with @ 
shilling, in the heat of the parental wrath?” Mimi 
exclaimed, with covert sarcasm. 

“ He would, most assuredly,” George replied; “ not 
that I should care much, for when I have passed my 
examination and got out of my articles, I shall be 
able to paddle my own canoe.” 

“ How consolatory !” 

“ I have no fear about my future. It would take a 


good.dealtoswamp me. Why, what do you think J | 


have done? ” 

“Tam sure I can't tell. Nothing dreadful I hope,” 
Mimi replied, with covert sarcasm. 

“Lived on founpence a day,” oried George, tri- 
umphantly, “and kept it up fora month, with bread 
at sevenpence and mutton chops ditto.” 

Mimi looked at him.as if she were regarding some 
phenomenon from a distant land. 

“ What an invaluable member of your family you 
must be in time of famine!” she observed. 

He looked as if he could. hardly tell whether Mimi 
was making fun of him or not. 

“ Are you an only soa? ” she continued. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is your family an ancient one? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Then why sully your ancestral fame by. marrying 
a governess ? ” 

‘The scorn Mimi compressed into these few words 
would have annihilated anyone less casehardened 
than George Littleboy. 

“T wish to marry you,” hereplied, “ because I love 
you. Cen I give a better reason ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I ought to feel honoured by your 
preference, 1 am sure; but, somehow er other, I do 
not,” 

“ Tam sorry for that.” 

“You might repent your precipitancy after a few 

ears.” 

“No fear of that; George Littleboy never yet 
repented anything he ever did.” 

“ Suppose you were disappointed in me?” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh! I might turn out ill-tempered, and make 
your life unhappy.” 

“No, you weuldn’t,” he cried, positively. 

“ You can never guarantee happiness in married 
life.” 

“ Tf you were ill-tempered, I would knock it out of 
you,” he replied, with his usial coarseness. 

“Do what?” she asked, in the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

“ Excuse me if I used forcible language. I did not 
mean manual violence,” he said, looking rather 
foolish. 

“No! The law would protect me against that.” 

“Now, look here, Miss Zedfern,” exclaimed George, 
bluntly ; “it is no use our talking a lot of nonsense, is 
it?” 

“ T should think not,” she replied with a:smile; “but 
if you are of a different opinion, I am quite prepared 
to bow to your superior judgment.” 

“ What I want te say is this,” he went on: “ I love 
you, and I would make you my wife. You may go 
farther and fare worse. I’m not what people r-lla 
swell; that is, I haven’t got horses, and do, . go 
after hounds, and wasn’t bern to a large property, or 
sent to Eton, and finished up at Oxford. Ican’t shoet 
a brace of grouse, or bowl a rabbit over. I can’t row 
on the river or drive a stage coach.” 

“That is not your fault. It is rather your mis- 
fortune.” 

“So I say; but I've got a set-off against all that, 
Miss Zedfern! Oh, yes! I’ve got a set-off.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tam a working man, and I've got a profession by 
which I can always keep myself and my belongings, 
which is more than some of the West Enders can say. 
I don’t depend upon anyone’s bounty for my living, 
Miss Zedfern; wiat my father gives me I work for, 
and work well too. He says there isn't one within 
ten miles of Chancery Lane who can beat me.” 

“Tow far are we now from Chancery Lane, Mr. 
Littleboy ? ” asked Mimi. 

“ Not above five miles. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh! I hardly know. Curiosity, I suppose, 
prompted the question.” 

“Do you mean to say you'll beat me?” 

“Oh, dear! no. I should be sorry to contend any 
longer with such an admirable Crichton as yourself.” 

“You may laugh!” he exclaimed, thinking she was 
ridiculing him. 

“T do not feel inclined to laugh,” replied Mimi. “I 





assure you I am at this moment more inclined te cry.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I am unhappy.” 

“ Marry me, and you shall be as happy as the day is 
long.” 

“That is so momentous a proposition that you must 
be good enough: to allow me some little time to answer 


it,” replied Mimi, musingly. 
“Take your own time. I do not wish to hurry 
you.” . 


“Give mea week.” 

“At the expiration ef that time you will be ex- 
amined before the bench of magistrates at Kirkdale. 
Sav three days.” 

limi shuddered.as she thought of the examination 
which loomed in the distance. 

“Very well. Three days are sufficient, I can make 
up w” mind in that time. Do I clearly understand 
Was ‘a will withdraw from:the prosecutien. if I con- 
sent?” 

“Of course Lshall! You do not suppose I should 
take — a against my own fiancée!” George 
exclaimed. “By the way, why did yon leave the 
Welbys?” 

“ Because I was only on a visit for a short time, 
and I could not with decency stop any longer.” 

“ Where are you going now?” 

“To the sea-side. Owing to your ‘ delicate’ atten- 
tions, my health is not so skated it used to be; and 
I want change of air, and change of ecene.” 

“ Will you permit me to accompany you?” George 

ed 


“ How can I possibly do.so with propriety ? ” 

“T don’t see any harm——” 

“My dear sir, what you see is of little conse- 
quence. [ have a reputation te preserve; and I should 
not do it mueh good by travelling about with you. 
Let that answer be decisive. I am not. going to leave 
the kingdom. So yeu have no reasonable grounds for 
delaying my journey.” 

“If Ido net travel with you, I.shall not lose sight 
of you until the three days are up,” George replied, 
determinedly. 

“That you can please yourself about. Onur conver- 
sation is now at an end. I have only one thing to 
add. The chance of my replying favourably to your 
suit mainly depends upon the treatment I receive from 
you during the armistice we have agreed upon.” 

Geerge made ne answer, but gave Mimi a rugged 
sort of bow as she walked along the platform. He 
followed her with unerring instinct. 

— she turned round, and confronting him, 


“Really, Mr. Littleboy, this sort of espionage is 
intolerable. I shall return to Welby House if this is 
the sort of annoyance I am to be continually sub- 
jected to.” 

“Return to Kirkdale, eh?” 

Tea" 


“Best thing you can do,” George replied, with a 
broad grin. “I can pass a week in the country quite 
as asreeably as at the sea-side.” , 

Mimi turned away in disgust, and took a ticket for 
Kirkdale. She knew that George was doing the same 
thing; but she took no notice of him, and finding that 
the train was on the point of starting, she get into a 
carriage, and gave the guard half a sovereign to keep 
the carriage for her. She alleged that she was afraid 
of companions, and preferred a solitary journey. 

The official piaced a board, with “ Engaged” written 
on it, outside the carriage, and refused to admit any 


one. 

Geerge Littleboy made several ineffectual attempts 
to get into the carriage, and at last gave up the attempt 
in despair. He esconced himself in the next compart- 
ment; and when the train started, feeling rather 
drowsy, pulled up his coat collar, and cressing his legs, 
subsided into a doze. 


It was not his intention to go to sleep; but'the mo- | 


tion of the carriage acted like a lullaby, and rocked 
him into a profound slumber. 

After going thirty miles at speed, the train stopped 
at a station, at which Mimi aligtited. It-was growing 
dark, and she trusted to the covering of night to make 
her exit from the railway carriage unpercetved by her 
arch-enenry. 

Her heart beat violently, and she trembled exces- 
sively until the train had left the platf and she 
was satisfied of the fact of George Littleboy’s ab- 
sence, 

Of course she ‘had ‘no intention of stopping at an 
obscure town on the ontskirts of London. As soon 
as an opportunity offered, she took another ticket, and 
proceeded te a celebrated junction, where-she was 
enabled te take the train to Liverpool. 

A steamer for New York was ready to sail, and 
Mimi embarked for the land of the * stars and stripes,” 
to try her fortune in a new world, 

She quitted her native land without regret, and 
not one tear fellas the unwieldy canvase was bellied 
out before the breeze, and the black smoke arose from 





a 
the tall chimneys and spread far out behing the 
vessel, rane across. the surface of the horizon 
like an elongated funereal pall. 

George Littleboy did not awake from his fata 
slumber until he reached a station many miles beyond 
Kirkdale. When he found where he was, and what 
had —— to him, be was inclined to tear his hair 
from head. He restrained himself, and, after 
night’s rest, instituted a search for Mimi, whieh, of 
course, was unsuccessful, as that versatile young 
lady was steaming across the Atlantic at the rate of 
thirteen knots an hour, with something like eight 
thousand pounds in her eo 

George, ‘at the expiration of three weeks, so 
his father, and entered the parental mam a 
crestfallen air. 

“Well, my laf, what luck?” cried his father. 
“-Glad'to see you vack again. How ‘lias it fared with 

? 


“You as well hear the:trath at once, father,* 
George rep! “I have been beaten. She's got 
clear off ; and I don’t mind admitting that, for once 
in my life, a woman has proved too much for me.” 

“What? Lost your game? ” 

“Yes. Dead beat this journey, and no mistake!” 

For the remainder of his.life George Littleboy die. 
trusted women. He remained a bachelor, alleging 
that he had loved once, and.did not, know how to do 


so. again, 





CHAPTER LXXVIIL 
To fall by thee is not my fate. 
Ancient Drama, 


That night they laid him on his bed, 


In raving madness tost, 

He guashed his teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blaapbemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And ers the light of morning broke 

A sinner's soul was: A. E. Ball, 

Reormaup Wavsy and Girling theught it would 
be better te leave the carriage in the road, and to go 
on foot to the farm where the: boy Harl of Brandon 
was nurtured ee ome by alien bands. 

Accordingly, they alighted; and, throwing open a 
rustic gate toa garden, proceeded along 
a neatly-gravelled path whieh led up to the house. 

‘Tho farmer was‘at home, for it happened to be his 
tea-time. His wife was busily engaged in toasting 
some bread, and the farmer himself put a few sticks 
en the fire, from time'to time, to make a blaze. 

All this was perceptible from the open window, 

A knock at the door brought farmer Bates in per- 
son to auswer the summons. 

“Walk in, gentlemen,” he exclaimed; “ walk in. 
You're weleome. It’s:humble and homely.” 

The two men entered,and then the farmer locked 
at them for an explanation; he was not acquainted 
with eithor of them, buat his innate hospitality would 
not allow Lim to question them on the outside of his 
house. 

“TI believe you have a child at nurse, farmer,” 
exclaimed Girling. 

“ Yes, sir; as fine a four year old‘as you'd wish to 
see,” replied Bates. 

“Do you happen to know anything about him?— 
who his parents are, or anything of that sort?” asked 


“No, sir. I never asked no questions. Ho was 
‘brought to my missus, and a certain sum paid down; 
and as the payments have been kept up reg'lar, the 
child's been like-ene:of our own a’most.” $ 

“T have come to claim that child,” Reginald said, 
decisively. 

It had cost him a struggle to say so; but he felt that 
he-should not be doing his. duty if he did not claim 
the child, and help him to his inheritance. By # 
doing, he would oust his‘own child; but that did not 
matter, 80 long as he was the humble instrument, under 
providence, by which justice was done. 

“ Are you the father, sir?” inquired the farmer. 

“T am net his father, but I am a relative and a well- 
wisher. Is there anything owing to you for Lis board 
and lodging ?” 

“A matter of five-and-twenty pounds, due next 
—- which isn’t far off.” 

w y : 

“You an) not the party as left the child, sir,” the 
farmer exclaimed, dubiously. 

“ What of that?” 

“ Why, if so be as anything wrong should——” 

“Don't alarm yourself about that, my friend,” cried 
Girling ; “ my wife left the child with you.” 

“ What's your name? ” 

“ cree 7 silane 

“Ah! that's right enough. You won't mind mj 
speaking; all I want is ver the right box. I don't 
like unpleasantness ; and ‘if so be as a mother should 
come to me and say, ‘give me my child,’ why I 
should look foolish, shouldn't I, if I'had let him go 
without knowing who had him ?” 


“Be perfectly easy,” Reginald Welby exclaimed. 
“ This little boy of whom we ave speaking is Ear! of 
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pandon, When he grows up, he will, no doubt, re- 
member your kindness.” 

“Rarl of Brandon!” exclaimed Mrs. Bates. ‘‘ Dear 
heart alive! I always said something would come of 
that child; and so, he’s an earl.” 

In her astonishment, the worthy woman burnt the 
toast up to @ cinder, and drew upon herself a well 
merited reproof from ber husband. ‘ 

“Call the child in, if you will be so good,” cried 

Mrs. Bates threw the toasting fork down in disgust, 
and went out into the read where the child was play- 
ing, and brought him in. 

‘As the strangers had not spoken to him, meither had 
heto them; and the comsequence was, he continued 
his mud pudding work with:such success, that he-was 























than 8 peer of’ 

He was a » healthy, handsome boy, aud ‘his 
rosy cheeks ‘thatthe country air agreed with, 
wwe have oe ot tl and ready style,sir,”” 

id Mrs. Bates, y- 

“ That.doea:not matter,” replied Reginald; “he ig, 
young, and-bas ‘yet ‘to be educated. The early im- 
preasi youth, iif not too deep seated, are-to) 
be eradicated! by lawful:discipline.” 

The farmer's:wife'teok tlie boy to a sink, and plying 
the pump handle, washed his face and hands as clean. 
asshewas'able. There “'Th’op'lus,” she cried, 
and speak:to'the gentlemen; you're going away 


them. 
“Don’t the child, shaking his; 


Lad peri ny 
“Tome here, my/litiieiféllow,” said Rogigld. 


bt would you \lifte:to livein a’big house, aud 
havea q of servantsyand' horses to ride, and 


rriages to zn 

“T've gobthe cows anil ‘the-pigs,” said the youth- 
ful earl, 

“That is herilly:thie-sort.of queiimgped for a gen- 
tleman.” 

“T'm not a gentleman!” 

“ What are you then?” 

“Pearmer.” 

Girling thought that farmer Bates would have died 
of laughing, the boy’s reply seemed to tickle Lis fancy 
80 much. 

“ Hark at *im,”he cried; “ says,he’s.a fearmer; ho! 
bo! kark at ’im.” 

Mrs. Bates also laughed, and said : 

“T shall be sorry to part with him, sir.” 

“Tam sure,” said the good man, “I shall be main 
sorry to lose ‘im.” 

“Will you go with these gentlefolks, Th’op’lus?” 
said the farmer's wife. 

“No, I'll stop here,”the child replied, shrinking. to 
her side, 

“But you are going to your own house, and you'll 
be a fine gentleman, and have a rocking horse and a 
house of bricks, and a Noah’s.ark.” 

_ The child’s eyes sparkled at the idea of those infant- 
ine luxnrieg, but he made no answer. 

Girling aided Mr, Bates, as well as he was able, in 
his praiseworthy efforts to reconcile the boy to his 
change of residence. He knew the effect of a pair of 
lusty lungs upon sensitive tympanams, and he rather 
dreaded any musical display on the part of the youth— 
ful earl on the way back, 
cereetee mat ae 

@ sum deman farmer, w 
the latter's hands. . 
























Bates looked wistfully at it. 

“ Isn't it enough ? ” replied Welby. 
_ “Well, sir, it’s enough in one senae, and yet it ain't 
in another,” , 

“ How's that?” 





“You see, when I asked five-and-twenty. pounds I 
did not kuow he-was an earl. Tf I had known it, I 
should have asked a trifle more.” 


in heeinald threw down another ten,pound note, say- 




















Will that satisfy you?” 

detightea oom sir. Thank you. kindly,” cried the 
farmer, poche the money with 

OT ee ne * 

Al the preliminaries be’ satisfactorily settled, 
rigs ag up the child ia ie arms and “carried 
“he lane, wliere ‘the carriage was waitin; 
Reginald and the farm people followed. m 

Cheophilus made noo mn at first; but after a 
= he began to scream with all his might, and call 


“Let me down. Let me go.” 
He also knew how to bite and kick, and go through 
other energetic juvenile performances. 
You are rather more lively, my little fellow, than 


you were wh, salt 
pe hry en I cut you out of the sack” Girling 


“ 
“ 





more like a sweep, or & beggar boy, when produced, | of 


tears by great: exer-.|) 


The soft cushions of the carriage, and the novelty of 
riding in so comfortable and gorgeous an equipage, 
mollified the young gentleman, and made him bite his 
thumb with an energy which threatened to prove 
destructive to that useful appendage. 

The journey back to town was accomplished in 
safety, and the party the carriage contained: out up at 
an hotel. The next day Girling occupied hi, time in 
proving the child's identity, to Reginald’s:satisfaction. 

The unhappy young man went about'liis task in a 


conftict between duty aud inclination; andthe latter, 
at times, very neatlyovercame the former. Girling 
gave his evidence in ‘so truthful and straightforward 
a@ manner, that Reginalil‘eou!d not disbelieve him. He 
was afraid, though, thatit. would be difficult in a court 
law: to substantiate:the child's claim. ‘ 
Girling)wasifor taking active measures at ence. 
“Let us go down to: Kirkdale, and wring a con- 
fessionffom.Tigly Brandon.” 
“ AMM?” eaidReginald, “you do not know my wife 
as welliee Ido, Sheis subtle as a serpent, and would 
defy. you. ‘No confession would ever be wreng from 


' “Ddo not kmow*that. I have never experienced 
Lenyrgreat diffioulty:in ‘bringing her to reason, It is 
‘mevessary to'!havecone'’s wits about one in dealing:with 
‘ker, Forinstanes,alie once played me a scurvy trick 
aud tried\to-sliip medffto the Geld Coast, nota nice 
‘fora native,.and still less agreeable to a 
. Tmanagedito give her the slip, through 
ithe help .oftsome river ’ 
“ Youcean, i 


Brandon,”'s 


y@uceess. 
4 there not #,seerét dread of his:wife. visible: 
h the flimay: of his uP 

Girling determinsitttoaay vy'hil ‘when he:found! 
that Welby would with him no further. 

He dressed the ehiii as well .as be could, and, 
etarted with him for Kirkdale, 
lecality, he went 

teinmenesponge-cakes and lemonade 
forthe young-ear!, and asked what was going on. 

“ Rare doings up at the Priory!” replied the bar- 
man. 

“ Of what kind?” 

“ Quite a féte, they say. People are going from all 
parts. The young earl is to be presented to his 
tenantry. Lady Brandon, or Mrs. Welby,as sho is 
now, is to exhibit the infant from tle balcony of the 
front drawing-room, Mrs. Cob and Mr. Webster, 
housekeeper and butler, were ever here yesterday, and 
that’s how I know all about it. Rare doings, sir—rare 
doings’! We sent a thirty-six gallon cask of ale over 
this morning, which is an addition to their own brew- 
ing ; and I’ve heard tea tables are to be laid for three 
thousand. The people have been going by here in 
scores, with flags flying and bands playing, these 
three or four hours. If you want to see something 
out of the eommon, you go, sir, and you will be 
gratified.” 

‘Girling expressed his determination of going. It 
was rather singular that Lady Brandon should have 
chosen that day to present the young earl to the 
tenantry. 

Girling. resolved that if a presentation took place, 
it should not be a spurious one. 

The barman suddenly began to langh. 

“What are you laughing at? ” asked Girling. 

“ Why, I never saw such a likeness in my life” 

" ip whom?” 

“Wm that child.” 

“ Wheto?” 

“Why, the Earl of Brandon. He might, be his 
éldest.. They are as like as two peas, making allow- 
ance for the disparity in the ages. 

Girling smile; and, taking the child by the hand, 
set out on his way to Kirkdale Priory. 

The autumn Vie ra Serene. Caer: er 
pestueus gales, which. are called by. earned 
; ma , matters, “ equinoctial,” were in full 
force. 

Trees bent before the blast; and every hole and 


0 


the | corner of the land. was thoroughly ventilated and 


purified by the wind. 

The rabbits in their burrows and the hares in 
their farrows felt it; while the foxes and other beasts, 
of the field, together with the birds ef the air ad- 
mitted its irresistible power-—the former walking 
about in fear and trembling—the latter flying in 
eccentric circles. 

The country people, however, cared very little for 
equinoctial gales. All they were bent upon was a 
day’s pleasure ; and when that is the.case, nothing but 
a pag of rain could have damped the.ardour of. the 
votaries of a fickle goddess, Sometimes rain cannot stop 
pleasure seekers. Rheumatic fever has. no terrors. for 
them: and influenza is merely an obscure word, signi- 





listless way, for it almost broke his heart. It was a)| ceased 


f you Tite, down to Kirkdale, and use’ 





fying a complaint to whose cure certain drugs in the 
Pharmacopceia are devoted. 

The path leading up to Kirkdale Priory. was 
thronged with carts and waggons, bearing people 
over the hardships of the journey. Children ran about 
in wild glee, and the black-coated rooks seemed to 
caw a welcome to them. 

Girling mingled with the crowd, and held the 
child up in his arms, to see if any of the tenants and 
their om would notice its resemblauce to the de- 
earl. 

A couple of women were the first to recognize the 
resemblance, and walking up to Girling, they said : 

“Ts that the young-earl, and has her ladyship sent 
you with him?” 

Girling smiled. 

“Cannot you give a civil answer toa civil ques- 
tion?” 

“I would rather not say, I have my orders to 
obey,” replied Girling, withsasignificant look. 

The women smiled and ‘whispered, and made up 
their minds ‘that they had‘diseewered the infant pro- 
digy they had comeseut'to see; and, after talking 
‘to the child in that nonsensical ‘language which chil- 
dren of tender age:are supposed to understand and 
delight in, they each of them kissed his hand as a 
token of homage, and went amongst the crowd to 
disseminate the news. 

The likeness to the late earl was certainly very 
strong in his son; and ‘those who were acquainted 
with his features could hardly fail to. reeagnize the 
‘transmission of them: ta: bisypesterity.. 

c es titrenged round: Girling and 
tte. —— -were' beholding 
‘their future lord. Gitling his. utmest to 
ifavour'the:impression; he told them in ical 
‘phrases that. uo one wes supposed to know 
‘earl was amongst them. It was all under:the rose. 
' They woulteee:him in-state afterwards. At present 
‘he was: merely taking an airing ia the park. 

As seon as:heeould getaway from the hero-wor- 
ahippers, Gitling walked up to the Priory, and in- 
‘quired of ‘the-servants when the presentation of the 
fictitious earl to his tenantry would take place. He 
was told at four o’clock. Some time had to elapse 
before that hour arrived, and Girling took his yeung 
charge into a plantation, situated on the left side of 
the park. Here hazel trees grew in profusion, and 
the boy amused himself with plucking nuts, and 
eating them, when Girling had cracked them for him, 
until the momentous hour arrived, 

Lady Brandon was not very fond of the lower 
orders, but she wished to conciliate them for her 
‘child's sake. She might have gone amongst them as 
Girling did, but her lofty pride revolted at the idea. 
She could not think for a moment of wandering about 
even the outskirts of the crowd. She would not touch 
them with the hem of her garment. 

She proposed to herself, to make a speech to the 
rustics from some window.. There was a balcony in 
the front of the Priory, admirably contrived for such 
an oratorical display as shecontemplated; but the lawn 
was neatly, tastefully, and prettily laid out. If 
three or four thousand persons took up their position 
upon it, they would crush the flowers and spoil the 
grass; and create unspeakable havoc and confu- 


sion. 

So Lady Brandon elected to a¢4ress the crowd from 
the rear. The stable yard was capacious. It would 
hold a large number, and those who ‘could not effect 
an entry might stay outside. It was paved with large 
stones, and no amount ef walking could hurt 
them. 

She caused a small space to be railed off immediately 
below the window frem which she meant to address 
the people, as she thought it would look better. 

A plentiful supply of provisions was given to the 
people, and for two or three heurs all were intent on 
‘the pleasures of picnicking. Boer and ale was dis- 
pensed to all who chose to ask for it, but spirits were 
tabooed, and very wisely. 

At half past three, solitary knots. began to form in 
the court yard; and from that time up to four o’clock 
it filled rapidly. 

Gtrling was amongst the first comers. In the centre 
of the yard was.alarge pump. It was made of oraa- 
mental iron-work,, and might have been seven feet 
high, er more, 

pon this. he contrived to scramble, and the by- 
standers kindly lifted up the child. 

He sat sideways, so that his pale face might not be 
presented to Lady Brandon when she showed herself 
at the window. 

The boy rather liked the novelty of the scene—the 
crowd, the peopled windows, and the never ceasing 
noise of many tongues. : 

Girling, had plonty of nuts in his pockets, and did 
not fail to crack them for him. He had been engaged 
in teaching him something fora leng time past, and he 
was continually saying : 

“Can you say it?” “Are you sure?” “Say it 
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over once more!” “Try it again!” “Mind you 
don’t forget it!” 

The boy nodded his head, and ate his nuts with 
complacency. 

A clock over the stables struck the hour of four, 
and every eye was directed towards a certain window, 
draped with curtains of crimson and gold. 

At five minutes after four, Lady Brandon made her 
appearance. 

A hoarse murmur, swelling shortly afterwards into 
a cheer, arose, and rang out clearly, finding an echo 
in the adjacent buildings. 

Lady Blanche Brandon bowed and smiled in token 
of her gratitude and approval of the loyalty of her 
son’s retainers, 

Holding her hand up in the air, she signified that 
she was abeut to speak. 

Every voice was hushed, and the most profound 
silence instantly reigned. Even the pigeons in the 
adjoining dove-cot remained quiescent, and forbore to 
coo 


“My friends!” exclaimed Lady Brandon, in 4 
silvery voice, the slightest and lowest cadence of 
which was distinctly audible, “ I am proud to see you 
assembled together this day. You have met with a 
unanimity and a hearty good will, which does you 
infinite credit, and argues well for that outpouring of 
dutiful affection which I trust we shall all live to take 
part in some twenty-one years hence, when the child 
I shall soon hold in my arms will attain his 
majority.” 

She paused, and looked around for approval. 

The applause which followed her short and not 
very edifying speech was loud and prolonged. The 
beer the tenants and dependents had imbibed was 
potent, and it was incumbent upon the imbibers to 
evaporate its strength in some way. 

The lungs of bucolics are generally stentorian. 
Why should they not be? At their earliest boyhood 
they are paid a few pence a day to scare rooks, a past- 
time which is well calculated to develop the slumber- 
ing power of the lungs. On the present occasion the 
welkin did not ring, because there was no welkin 
which could ring, but there was a sound as of thunder 
given out by the different buildings close at hand, 
such as tle laundry, the brew-house, the piggery, &c., 
&c. 

When tho cheering, which was of the most tumul- 
tnous nature, had subsided, Lady Brandon again 
waved her hand, and exclaimed: 

“ In a few minutes the young earl will be presented 


to } aa 
wing said this, she retired from the window. 


[rx ESCAPES FROM HER PERSECUTOR AT LAST. ] 


Seizing the opportunity, Girling, who had hitherto 
been sitting on the top of the pump, stood up, and 
took the child in his arms. 

**Silence!” he cried. “Silence!” 

The people stopped their conversation, and Girling 
and the infant became the cynosure of all eyes. 

“ Silence! ” he repeated. 

“ Who for?” derisively replied one or two in the 
crowd, 

“The Earl of Brandon,” Girling exclaimed, in a 
magnificent voice, the tones of which vibrated through 
the court-yard, and fell upon Lady Brandon’s ears 
as she was fastening a gold chain round the neck of 
her baby. 

The country people who had seen Girling with the 
“boy in the park, at once recognized the child, and 
began to say : 

“That's him. Isn't he like his father. Oh! the 
little dear. What a darling.” 

The discrepancy in age did not seem to strike them. 
All they knew was that the young Earl of Brandon 
was to be exhibited tg them; whether ho was four 
months or four years old was a matter upon which 
they were not competent to offer an opinion. 

“Who are you? ” cried a sceptic, close to the pump. 


siderable anxiety. 

“T am the Earl of Brandon,” lisped the child, with 
an amusing affectation of dignity. 

“Bravo!” muttered Girling; “he has learnt his 
lesson well.” 

“ Hurrah! ” cried the people. 

The noisy demonstration thus brought abont in- 
duced Lady Brandon to rush tothe window. The 
first object which: arrested her gaze was Girling 
standing upon the pump. Sitting upon his shoulders 
was the child, whom she at once knew to be the right- 
ful Earl of Brandon. 

With a smothered cry, she leant out of the window, 
to have a better look at the boy. There was no room 
for doubt. It washe! It was the child! Sho had 
sinned to remove him from her path, and there— 
there in the midst of her triumph, he stood prepared 
to dash the cup from her lips, just as she was tasting 
the delicious flavour of its contents. 

For a moment she lost her equanimity ; the heavy 
seething crowd beneath her swam before her eyes in 
a misty haze. She was mentally stunned. Her hands 
slid from the sill upon which she had been leaning, 
and, before apy one could dash forward to arrest her 
descent, she fell upon the hard stones of the court- 
yard, and was soon an insensible mass at the feet of 





the people. 


. The public awaited the infantine reply with con- | 








A hoarse cry arose, and “ break down the barriers” 
was the word. An irresistible rush was made. Strong 
men caught up the bleeding body, and carried it into 
the house. Doctors were sent for; and the pleasure 
of the day was turned into misery and disappointment. 

In the midst of life and health 
Judgment took her to itself. 

As Girling saw Lady Brandon carried into the 
Priory, with her face all battered and bleeding, and 
almost i nizable, he shuddered. The shocking 
sight sickened him. 

. 7 t * * 

At twelve o'clock that night Lady Blanche Brandon 
died, but before she died, she was ableto say a few worls 
to her. husband, who had been summoned by telegraph 
to her bedside. He bent over her with tender solici- 
tude, All he could see was a mass of linen bandages, 
with  holé in the centre, indicating the position of the 
mouth. 

“Forgive mo, Reginald,” she murmurred. “ You 
were too good for me. I should have married Sir 
Lawrence Allingford. I might have lived happily 
with him, You have so much to forgive me for. Will 
you forgive me before I die?” ‘ 

“ Die! ”‘he gasped, his utterance’ choked with sobs. 

“Oh! yes. Why disguise the truth?” 

“T do—God knows how fully—forgive you.” — 

“'Thank you for that. There is one more subject I 
wish to allude to. Our child is not Earl of Brandon, 
but—but you will love him, will you not, Regival(? 
Dolove him. Love him for my sake, will youdear—dear 
Reginald? Whatever may have been my crime, be has 
done you no injury. He has been guilty of no harm. 
Will you love him, dearest? My own Reginald, say 
you will love him. ‘It will smooth my passage to—to— 
would, I could say to, heaven; i God is good, and I 
will hope, for I truly repent me of my sins.” _ 

“T at love ist, oer Blanche,” sobbed Reginald. 

He could not trust himself to say any more. — . 

“ You will see justice done the real earl, Regivald ? 
see—see—jus—jus——” 

She could say no more. The spirit passed own) 
and Lady Brandon was but inanimate clay, She ee 
died in the act ef making atonement, and Reginal 
hoped that the fact might be noticed by the recording 
angel. 

She was buried with great pomp, and tears Lane 
shed over her grave by Reginald Welby, who love 
her more fervently when dead than he had done when 
alive. Years went on, and the young Earl of Brandon 
inherited his father’s estates, while his steward was 
shrewd fellow of the name of Girling. 

THE END, 
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SIBYL LEE. 
—_—__—_. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


I thank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiments to certainty: 
And itis sot Anon. 


Ox leaving Margaret Harding, Edward Stanley 


resumed his search for Alice. “A fortunate accident 
gave him a clue to her, and he pursued his journey 
into Wales. The wild beauty of rock and river and 
mountain could not fail to interest and charm; but he 
was restless and ill at ease. The. face of Alice looked 
out at him from the spray; her voice was wafted to 
him in the breeze; her memory seemed a living and 
abiding presence. 

One day he took his rifle and started on a solitary 
excursion—his sole idea being to while away the 
time, which hung heavily upon bis hands. At length 
he sat down, and remained for some time absorbed in 
thought. Suddenly a shriek aroused him from his 
musing, and he scaled a cliff hard by, to ascertain, if 
possible, what had happened. A group of children 
stood on @ mass of rock jutting into the river, and one 
of them Lad lost his footing and fallen into the waters 
beneath. 

“Take courage, Archie,” cried a female voice, as 
the child’s shrick rang sharply upon the air; “ with 
heaven’s help, I will save you!” 

And suiting the action to the words, the speaker 
plunged into the stream. On, on, whirled the child— 
on, on, on, struggled the young girl who had at- 
tempted his rescue. Below were perilous rapids. 
Once or twice the boy flung up his arms imploringty, 
and looked with yearning eyes at the slender figure 
cleaving its way through the water. Swifter and 
swifter grew the current, louder and louder thundered 
the cataract, and the poor girl’s strength was failing, 
when the young man came to her rcFof. She was 
well nigh exhausted, but she gasped : 

“The child !—save the child first!” 

Mechanically, Edward Stanley obeyed — snatched 
the boy from the whirling waters, and bore him to 
the shore, whither the children hastened to join him. 
«Wrap him in that’ warm shawl!” he exclaimed ; 
ane limbs, and care for him till I can rescue the 


want again he plunged into the stream, and struck 
idly out towards the almost helpless girl. A mo- 
ment more and she was in his arms, and as her head 
ies upon his breast, he cried, with half-frantic 


“ Alice— Alice ! * 





[EDWARD STANLEY RESCUES ALICE FROM DROWNING. | 


Hitherto he had not distinctly seen her face, but 
pow he felt certain that his lost treasure was found. 
When they gained the bank of the stream she was 
unconscious, but he sedulously applied himself to her 
restoration, and at last her eyes unclosed ; and as they 
met his, he saw that she shrank from him in painful 
distrust. 

“T sup I ought to thank you for my rescue,” 
she faltered; “ but the sight of you brings back such 
bitter memories that I am quite unnerved.” 

“Oh! Alice, you have misjudged me. You have 
no reason for flying from my love and care. When 
you know all, you will: not doubt my constancy.” 

“They declared you were false,” resumed Alice, 
with a shudder. 

“ Who? I would give much to know that.” 

“T overheard the conversation of two of my school- 
fellows at Madame Berniere’s, and resolved to see 
whether it was.true—whether you spent your even- 
ings with the beautiful young widow. I watched 
and waited for you near her house, and saw you enter. 
Besides, you did not make your accustomed visit, or 
send the letter which would have explained the cause 
of your absence.” 

“ As God hears me, Alice, I wrote to you; and why 
my leiter did not reach you is one of the mysteries 
of the affair.” 

Eloquently he talked on, describing his grief at her 
sudden disappearance, his efforts to obtain some clue 
to her fate in Newton, and his visit to Margaret 


‘Harding in Hampshire, and their fruitless search in 


London. 

The girl’s tears fell fast as she listened, and the 
bloom rose to her cheek, and her. heart beat with a 
quick, joyous throb. 

Then Alice’s thoughts wandered to the child, and, 
rising with her lover's assistance, she moved to the 
little group. 

Archie was already reinstated, and with Alice lean- 
ing on one arm, the boy encircled with the other, and 
the children following, Edward Stanley left the 
shore, 

After Alice Hunt’s recovery, a physician, whose 
acquaintance she had made during her illness, pro- 
cured her employment in the family of a sister, who 
was going to Wales for her health, 

Wishing to be free from the forms and conven- 
tionalities of life, she had secured buard at a farm- 
house not far from the point where Stanley had seen 


Our party had scarcely reached the place, and re- 
lated the events of the day, when a gentlemaa in- 
quired for Miss Hunt. 


| them. 





Alice glided into the parlour, and stood aghast at 
the sight of Hollis Rivers. 

“Ol! sir,” she faltered, ‘I thought you were far 
out at sea.” 

“No. The vessel has been detained, and I could 
not resist the temptation to visit you once more. 
Alice, what think you—can you learn to requite my 
love?” 

“No, Mr. Rivers. Deeply as I respect your cha- 
racter, you can never hold a dearer relation to me 
than you do at present. I have just met my old lover, 
and I find that my fears—my suspicions—were cause- 
less, I trust him to-day as I do the light of heaven.” 

A low moan echoed through the room, and for a 
time Hollis Rivers sat silent. At length he said: 

“Ts he here?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“Send him into me. I must speak with him.” 

The next instant Edward Stanley stood in the pre- 
sence of Hollis Rivers, and rising, the latter ex- 
claimed : 

“Tt seems, we have had the misfortune to love the 
same lady, but I am not so ungenerous that .I cannot 
share your joy. Still, it would be hard to meet you 
so often, and I shall go abroad. If there is a Lethean 
stream for griefs which unman us, I hope I shall find 
it, and come back contented with a solitary home 
and a solitary heart. But before I go, let me beg you 
to be as kind and as tender to Alice as I should have 
been if, it had bean my happiness to win her.” 

And ere Stanley could reply, he was gone. 

The young man and Alice immediately quitted 
Wales, as Miss Harding was yet in suspense ; and in 
the gathering twilight the two drove to her residence. 

The door was open, but she did not perceive her 
visitors till Stanley cried: 

“Qh! Miss Harding, the lost is found! I havo 
brought back Alice,” 

The woman started from her seat and enfolded the 
wanderer in a close embrace. Her stern features 
softened, and her voice was tremulous as she ex- 
claimed : 

“Thank heaven—thank heaven! I did not think 
when we parted that months would pass ere I should 
look on your face again.” 

“It is well wa,cannot foresee what we are to suffer,” 
said thegirl. “I never should have thought I could 
bear what I have borne since I kissed you, aunt Mar- 
garet, at the door of our humble house.” 

“Tt is no time to talk of it now,” observed Miss 
Harding; “but when we are settled together, you 
shall tell your sad story.” 

That was a pleasant evening to the trio gathered 
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in Miss Harding’s room, and ever and anon Stanley 
would declare his happiness too great to seem real. 

Three days after their reunion, leaving his be- 
trothed in Miss Harding’s care, the young man has- 
tened to his father’s office. 

“What, my boy,” cried the old gentleman, as he 
entered, “ have you come back#@seon? Let moe see, 
you have only been gone @ifortalight, and uu 
have wonderfully improved. Then ic ligutile-sour 
eye, elasticity in your step, and, besides, you “have a 
healthful colour.” 

“ Ah, father, D have found Allee!” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” exelaimed Mr. Stanley, “ Every- 
thing is explained/to your satisfaction, I am sure, or 
you —— not be thus changed.” 

“ es.” 

And the young man proceeded'to relate the causes of 
their estrangement, what she hadtendured from sick- 
ness and persecution, and their meeting in the:waters 
of the tiver. 

Mr. Stanley was deeply moved by the recital, and, 
when his‘son concluded, said : 


“Poor girl! How delighted Dora will be to have} 


her return to us safeand happy!” 
“ 5 shall hasten — tell her.” 
An oung man rushed from the office, 
burried‘to hie father’s 
forward, as he bounded up the steps, tocweleome him 
home, ‘and as he grasped her hand, he.exelaimed : 
‘““Dhave : 3 Alice is: found-—we 
recomeiled! 


‘‘ Edevard, Baward! "cried the.girl, ber whole:fzes; 
kindling with animation; “this is the hour lilwre: 
hoped and waited'for. Where—where is:Alice?” 

IE pee seg ner oa oF 

“] go back with Edward,and give:her 
such a welcome thadcehoretll 
affection. But waunaabiiiohintenrdineneal mamma. 
and Grace.” 


Mrs. Stanley and her eldest daughter werseusprissd,, 
and professed to be pleased. 


to come into: 
her own room, as she had importamt to say 
to her. 

“You know, Alice,” she said, “you and I hada 
hard struggle in the world for many years.” 

“ Yes, aunt Margaret, it is the lot of the poor.” 

“Well, child, at forty-five fortune begins to smile 
apen me. My brother Archibald, as I have teld you 
before, went to sea when he was sixteen, and we sup- 
posed his vessel had been wrecked, for we never heard 
from him, till at thirty he came back sunbrowned, and 
his face looked as if it had been chiselled out of bronze, 
and with long black hair, and beard that made him 
seem more like a foreigner than an Englishman. He 
paid me a short visit, and retired to a.farm in the 
country, which he declared he bad run in debt to buy, 
and ‘coulé only keep by the strictest economy. 
should'not have thought of ‘applying’to him for help 
if it had been to save me from the almshouse; but 
when his health and strength began to fail so fast, 
that he could not expect to live Jong, he sent for me. 
I told‘you he was dead, but I thought it best to re- 
serve this surprise till another time. I’m his direct 
heir, ao 

“ And how much was he worth, aunt Margaret ?.” 

“ Phat I don’t yet know, as my auxiety, ctoak you 
drew me from Hampshire as soon as he was buried; 
but one of the neighbours felt certair his property 
must amount to five or six thousand pounds.” 

“Oh! aunt Margaret, what a sum it is for you, 
when you have had to work, and plan, and make the 
most of every shilling!” And teass of joy filled Alice 
= rm ee - 

“Indeed, it is child,” rejoined Miss Harding; “five 
thousand would be more "ta me in-my hour of need, 
than half'a million'to some people. I am going back 
to settle the estate, and you must ‘bear me cofypany, 
Alice, for yoware dearer to me than anything in 
the world. You shall share my prosperity,as you have 
my adversity; and when I die, ull shall be yours.” 

“You are very, very kind, aunt Margaret; aud I 
hope that before death separates us, I-shall be alle to 
reward you.” 

“Your love and companionship. have been .my re- 
—— Alice.” And Miss Harding spoke with deep 
eeling. 

There was a brief silence: and then the woman 
resumed : 

“Say nothing of our good fortune till we return, 
Alice.” 

“Not even to Edward ?” queried the girl. 

“Not even to Edward, my ohild—I have. my 
reasons, and streny «es for the request.” 

“Since you wish it, my lips shall be sealed,” was 
the low reply, and they parted. Margaret Harding to 
busy herself in. household affairs, whieh required her 
immediate attention, after her protracted absence, and 
Alice to recall the old adage, “* Truth isstranger than 


elegant mansion. Dorva-sprang |. 







CHAPTER xx 

I mean, niece, that you should not have forgotten 
Who you are, and who Acis. But, perchance, 
That never once occurred to Schiller, 
wason @n autumn day that aunt Margaret and 
"s home. Maples 
which overshadewed the lowrambling farm house, 

as if-they:- had been drenched with-a shower of 
Claret, while the lime trees, and the shivering 

en @ pale gold. The broad fields, where the 


like an amber sea, wore a rich 
3 began to gleam through the shinin, 
husks, and a hue like that ef a maiden’s blush reddened 









} borne: 





Y travellers ‘to spend the. 


who had'Geen left in. charge-of the! 






reeti d with a 8) nifica lan 
4 ng, an 4 ms g ce at Alice, she 


said: 
“ Well, Mr. Stanley, the lost lamb h 

the fold.” ~ a She 
“ Yes,” replied the young man; “and we are again 


And in spite of Sibyl Lee,” resume 
with one of ‘ce duende nods, _ — 
Stanley started, and exclaimed : 
“Do you think she had any hand in our estra 
ment? ” -. 
“T believe it, as truly as that the sun shines,” 
“ Perhaps you have ferreted out the secret?” said 


—— ; arding. attain 

"ve wat an tched—i’ve been ni 
‘her when she didn’t suspect it, but in that ie 
hshe foils me. Still, I’m,just as sure as if I had looked 





‘pinto her heart, and some you'll find Pm rj 
sar! | This and other mysteries itlccamhen: iia 


“ What do you mean, Hepsie?” asked Alice, lift 
eyes to + ag woman's face. me 
: y, I'd like to be satisfied on a 
Late Bhe's obli te go to the may ier te 
fdshionable thing, and she'd be called odd if she 
didn’t; but-what brings her homeypale asa ghost | 
she fi 












light poured into:the sile 

‘they perceived many articles:which 
hands, and would have been better ; 
‘Lee’s mansion than the bachelor's homer Gallimets.of | 


of Indian forests. Cedar chests, 
devices ; 
> md a- filled with ithe’ 


from 
carved with 
their lacquered 


‘hung fromthe huge rafters:above. 

Previous to Archibald Harding’s death, he had 
given his sister a formidable bunch of keys; and. one 
by one she and Alice unlecked chest, and cabinet, 
and escritoire. What was their surprise to find that 
even the homeliest of bis possessions contained some 
hidden treasure. Bank-notes lay folded .between the 
leaves of old books, gold and silver cein. gleamed and 
elinked in the mest unexpeeted coruers-and crevices ; 
and ere the day was ended, Miss Harding began to 
think she had set a low estimate on her brother's 
wealth. As time went om, and with the aid of an 
atterney she settled the business, she ascertained that 
she was heiress to the sum of thirty thousand pounds. 

Her brother had made no will, and indeed. under tho: 
circumstances it was not ; but the following 


I necessary 
quaint: note she found in # pigeon-hole of his old- 


{ashiened secretary : 

“ Sisren Marcaret,—If I’had any other relative 
save ‘you, I might send for lawyer Albury, and draw 
up a will; but, as it is, you are my sole heiress. I 
leave you my farm; and what you will find in the 
house, and I am heartily glad there are noné to 
quarrel abeut® the ‘wealth left’ yeu by your ‘dying 
brother, “ ARCHIBALD Harpixe.” 

There was much te. claim her attention, but 
Edward Stanley grew impatient at Alice’s long stay, 
and they. returned to town, closing the farm-house 
for the winter. Tlie evening previous to their return, 


Alice said: 
“Now, now,.my lips will be unsealed; I can. tell 
Edward of your fortune.” 


“ No, child, I have pondered the. matter, and I do 
not wish him.to know until——” 

“Till what, aunt Margaret?” ; 

“Till you are his wife, and’have no right to keep 
important secrets from him.” 

The girl rather reluctently assented ;and when 
Edward Staaley proposed that Alice. should resume 
her studies, Miss Harding observed: 


not be obliged to depend on you to defray her ex- 


The young man smiled and rejoined: 

“What! has Alice’s ship come in?” 

“ Not exactly ; but my brother left me his. property,, 
and I am able to assist Alice.” 

Edward Stanley reealled the weather-beaten farm- 
house, which had been the home ef Archibald Hard- 
ing, and thought his fortune must have been a meagre 
one. He endeavoured to persuade Miss Harding to 
keep whatever might have fallen to her by tho death 
of her only brother, and allow him the pleasure of 
which she threatened to deprive bim; but she was firm, 
and he at length dismissed the subject. 

In the midst of their conversation, a-door opened, 
and Hepsie Green’s brisk little figure entered, un- 





fiction.” 


solid ebony, inlaid with various kinds.of -~wend;talten)|: 
wm : 


os Sa ag 
‘were heaped io fameifel baskets; branches of coral thagenenetinecaiaaads 


Dora’s visit proved pleasant to-all 
she had gone, Miss Harding pete anne, were 
something 


“J intend her to de-so, Mr. Stanley ; but we shall | 







nese tables, with | #2. 


sword ‘for word the 
, Le tremblingly 


“ he penalond 

“But,” Z ptoratone—to have 
—" that Alice: who-hauated him in his last 

ours. 

“Tt may be,” said the young man, “ Mrs. Lee was 
net aware of his intentions ; and as he had no time to 
make a change in his will, she might unwittingly keep 
the whole fortune.” 

“No, no; both Margaret Harding and I have tried 
our utmost to have the relationshipacknowledged and 
my master’s wishes respected,” 

“And what does she say ? ” asked Stanley. 

“A will is a will, and in Mr,Lee’s there was no 
mention of Alice Hunt.” 

“Tt is a strange affair,” observed the young man, 
while his face grew thoughtful. “ You throw new 
light on the.character of the fair widow.” 

epsie’s restless eyes blazed, and her cheek burned, 
as she resumed : 

“There has been. foul play, Mr. Russell. She has 
destroyed. my master’s will, or forged another, and 
I charged her with the crime. She put.on airs, and 
turned me from the door! bxt as.truly as there isa 
just God, he'll bring some retribution in this world. 
Alice Hunt will oat hate her rights.” 

“ She does not. need wealth to recommend her to 
me,” said Stanley, with a.smile. 

“ Young man, Peet the woman, “ you've proved 
yourself worthy of Alice; but. there are few like you, 
and I hope,.as you grow old, you won't grow hard, 
and.bitter,,and rev: al.” 

. “T can respond Amen to that sentiment,” observed 
Stanley, and she retired. 

There was a brief conference between her and 
Margaret Harding in the and then. Hepsie 
proceeded to her former pth By stratagem. she 
go admittance.at the servant's door, aud stole into 

ee’s 


chamber. 
“ Woman,” eried the lady, springing to her feet— 
‘“ how Gasp you again intrude your hated presence 


upon me 

“ Sibyl.Lee, I do not. fear your threats ; as long #8 
we. both live, 1 shall haunt you! I have just come 
ifrom,.Alice Hunt's home, and I left her. lover there; 
they are-reconeiled, and you are th 4 

“Hush, hush, Hepsio—you are as wild as. Margaret 
Harding, and I will not listen to your raving.” 

“You cannot. silence me—I will. speak; Edward 
Stanley begins to see you as you.are.” } 

Mrs. Lee's pale face reddened, as.she.exclaimed : 

“ Woman, you haye not ventured to slander me 

friends !” 

“Slander—no, no. Ihave spoken the truth, and 
| Mr. Stanley knows your guilt.” ’ 

At this juncture, the soft, music of a guitar came 
‘trembling ap through the shadows of the autumnal 
night, blended with an Italian song. Hepsie did not 
understand the words; but the melody, now lew snd 





heralded by a rap or ring. All gave her a cordial 


pleading, and now loud and defiant, spoke an im 
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Innguage to her keen susceptibilities. Mrs. 
ive lap: er keen 
a" into a seat; and her fingers wandered ner- 
yously amid the loose waves of her dark hair. 

« Jt seems,” cried ae Ba cor are as much of a 

any of the young girls, and areeven 

~ in on not: more than sixteen. What brings a 
strolling singer so often to your house ? Why is he 
allowed to hold such long interviews—at late hours, 


“ Begone,” muttered Mrs. Lee. And,as Hepsie had 
performed her mission, she obeyed, but with a mena- 
cing look and gesture. 

No sooner was Sibyl alone, os she hurried to the 

indow ; and, flinging it up, said, ve' : 
“s mac bey are you med ? Go, go; for 
heaven's sake go! Do not thus expose yourself and 

” 
maPrey, is thata proper retern for my chivalrous 
homage?” rejomed the Italian, with a sneer. “ You 
do not appreciate me, carissima, and I will net waste 
wy time or music on you. Buona Notte.” 

‘And with a profound bow,’end a light, mocking 
laugh, he stalked away. 


CHAPTER XXL 
The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 
along the 


set paces 3 
Thé billows they tumble with ht, with might, 
And she flings out her voice to. darksome night— 
Her bosom is swelling with sorrow :— 
“The world it is empty—the heart will die! 
There's nothing to wish for beneath the sky— 
Lhave lived—and loved—and’that was to-day,— 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow! ” 
The Piccolomini, 

A vow cottage, surrounded with woods, white with 
the winter snow; a rude but cheerful kitchen, with 
a bright fire glowing snd o— in the wide fire- 
place ; a short, elender form, flitting about with a noise- 
Jess step but observant eye ; anda gentleman, wrapped 
in a quilted dressing-gown, and reading one of Scott's 
novels—such isithe picture that rises before me, as I 
take up my pen to-day—the picture of Raymond 
Cliver's home. 

As the hours wore on, the wind piped shrilly around 
the cottage, grey clouds gathered in the sky, and the 
snow began to fall in soft, feathery flakes. 

Ever and anon, Rachel, the housekeeper, unlatched 
the door, and glanced across the heath; and at length 
she said: 

“T declare, Mr. Oliver, I begin to feel worried at 
little Fan’s long stay.” 

“Rachel, set your heart at rest; she'll be home 
soon,” replied her master. 

“ You see, sir,” continued Rachel, “ if she didn’t find 
the lost fawn, she’d go, and go—nobody knows where; 
and then it might be bard for her to get back in such 
a storm.” 

Mr. Oliver lifted his eyes from his book ; but he was 
habitually indolent, and bad not enough genuine self- 
sacrifice in his nature to quit his comfortable seat, and 
start in search of his daughter. He consoled himself 
with the idea that no serious harm. could happen to 
Fan; and lighting his-cigar, resumed his'reading. And 
where all this time was little Fan? The loss of a 
pet fawn, which was given her, had draw her from 
the cottage; and on, on,.on she flew, heedless how 
far she was wandering.’ Hersearch proved vain; and 
when the cold, winter air grew white with falling 
snow, she retraced her steps towards the cottage. 
Deeper and deeper grew the snow, moresand more 
madly howled the blast, and the chiki’s heart: sank as 
she measured the distance between her aud the cottage. 
Suddenly her blood chilled in her veins, and: her 
breath came quick and gaspingly—a dark object 
bounded forward, but proved only.a Newfoundland 
dog—one:of those noble-creatures often sent by the 
“pious monks of St, Bernard” to the reseus of half« 
frozen traveHers. Mechanically, the little girl followed 
him; and what washer surprise and dismay when 
she saw a female figure lying amid thesnow! The 
next instant the moon Jeaned: over a bulwark of 
clouds, and shed spectral gleam on a pale, wea: 
face. The child’s, pulse gave a wild throb; and then 
seemed to stand still; that face. had flushed and 
kincled behind the footlights, and mélted:into tender- 
ness above Fan’s pillow when delirious fancies 
haunted her braia—the wanderer sho had found was 
the great tragedienne. 

Pr Miss Bagesoastio,® 32 Jaimed .the child, in 
an . i - 
‘ toenail? ear; “itis: Katy, Katy Oliver that 

A long shudder passed over the woman; the heavy 
eg unelosed, and the’ hal-palsied frame awoke to 
me at the sound ef a voice which had echoed through 
. a when leagues of sca.and land lay between 


“ Katy, Katy,” she murmured, in tones ‘of truer 
pathos than she had ever breathed upon the stage— 


ns = these weary months we are permitted to meet 





“ Yes, yes, thank God for that; but how came you 
here. in this lonesome place? ” 

“ I yearned to see you, child; your father bade me 
keep aloof from you, but I could net resist the tempt- 
ation, and against his expressed wishes, [ have come. 
At the inn, many miles distant, I teok:a conveyance ; 
but accident prevented the coachman from continuing 
the journey, and I set out on foot, with no companion 
but Bruce, a brave Newfoundland I purchased of the 
8t. Bernard monks, when I was the Alps. I 
was not well when I started, and bewilderediand ex- 
hausted, I sank down in the snow, thinking I must 
perish. But since you are with me, we caunet: be 
far from your home.” 


“No, Miss Edgecombe, I can see the light now 


—let me help you on till we reach the:cottage.” 


Once more Agnes paused, and shivered, as if in | 


an ague-fit; but it was not with the wind, which 


swept by, but at the thought of confronting Raymond | 


Oliver. 

“ Your father!” she gasped—“ what will he say, 
Katy, if I cross his threshold?” 

“ ‘e the result to me, and to God,” replied the 
child—“ you shall not die in the cold.” 

Miss Edgecombe did not answer; but rising, she 
grasped Katy's arm, and thus supported, walked on, 

before them, watchfal and ecou- 


rageous. 

“ Rachel, Rachel, open the door,” cried the child, 
as they appreaehed the cottage, and the housekeeper 

bearing a lighted candle aloft. 

“ Have you come safe, Fan?” she asked, gazing 
into the night-shadows with her keen, dark eyes, 
as-if she would fain learn what mysteries they held. 

“Yes, Rachel, and—and I have brought home a 
visitor. You recollect how often I have told you of 
the great actress, who was'so kind to me in London ?” 

Rachel nodded assent, and she went on: 

“For some reason my father does not like her, and 
bade her never to see me again; but she has ventured 
here, in spite of him. We cannot turn her from the 
door, Rachel; she would perish in the storm.” 

And with these words, the child led the unbidden 
and unwelcome guest into the low ‘kitchen. 

Sinkinz upon the hearthstone, the tragedienne’s 
glance followed Katy. 

“ Father,” she murmured. 

And Mr. Oliver laid aside his book, and advanced 
to the little girl. As he did so, he perceived the 
figure by the fireside. His brow knit, his chest heaved, 
and a perfect storm of passion swept over him. 

“Woman,” he cried, “what brings you into my 
presence, when I warned you to beware how you 
provoked me to desperation ? ” 

“Raymond Oliver,” rejoined the tragedienne, “ your 
own hearts tells you that. I longed to see Katy. I 
could ‘not obey your mandate, nor fear your threats, 
when my soul catled for the child from whom you 
would fain drive me—on whose lips my name is a 
forbidden word.” 

Raymond Oliver lifted his hand, as if he would have 
felled her with a single blow; but Katy sprang toward 
the actress, and stood there, with her hood pushed 
back from her sweet, pleading face, and the snow- 
flakes in her hair taking a golden gleam from the 
firelight. 

“ Father,” she said; ina low, soft, persuasive tone, 
“let me make peace between you.” . 

“ Peace, peace!” reiterated Oliver, his: countenance 
settling into.a marble calm; “Ite you there can be 
no peace between me-and the star of the tragic stage. 


‘lam firm as granite, cold as iron. Agnes Edgecombe, 


begone! ” 

“No,” begged the child; “tis: a bitter night, and 
she was almost dead when I found her. Let her, at 
least, stay’ till morning.” 

“Well, as a belated traveller she can remain, but 
not as a friend, Fan, and no word must pass her lips. 
pec must be deaf and dumb while she is under my 
roof! 

A sharp cry broke from the tragedienne. 

Her head sank upon her folded hands; and thus 


Ty } she‘sat while the night dragged ‘by, Oliver watching 


her through the door of an adjoining reom, as 
grim and’ silent as a Sphynx, and’ Katy sobbing in 
the little loft, around*which the winds raved in wild 


fury. 

It was in the grey. dawn that Agnes Edgecombe 
tottered across the broad, bleak heath, with the faith- 
ful Bruce at her side. 

Mr. Oliver-had not yet made his. appea' 

Rachel and Katy looked after her with tear-dimmed 


eyes. 
“Oh, Rachel, Rachel!” sobbed the little girl; “low 


rance ; but 


ean I let her go? ” 

“Poor ehild—poor chili!” exclaimed the woman; 
adding, in a hoarse whisper: “Can ‘you keep~a 
secret? ” 


“Yes, Rachel—what is it? ” 
“The lady known as Agnes Edgecombe is your 
mother!” 





“My mother! God help us both!” 

And Katy’ sank senseless into Rachel's arms. 

Leaving her in her lonely home, we will follow the 
wayfarer who had been so rudely driven forth by the 
relentless Oliver. The storm had ceased, but it was 
with difficulty she could make her way through the 
snow. At length, however, she met a sturdy man, 
mounted’ on a powertul horse, and leading a pony 
by the bridle. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried, “ for the love of heaven, lend 
mea helping hand! I am weak asa child, and must 
perish unless you can give me some assistance.” 

The man leaped to the ground, muttering + 

“You do look pale and tired, and I'll take you tomy 
cottage; its doors are always open to travellers.” 

With these words, he assisted her to mount the 
pony, and they rode on to a cottage not a tithe more 
pretentious than Reymond Oliver's. 

For two or three days'the tragedienne sojourned 
there, and then the man accompanied her to a neigh- 
bouring village, where she might.obtain a conveyance 
back to the place whence she had started a short time 
previous. 

As she re-entered her lodgings, faint and weary, she 
— a superb figure, and a face which was a per- 

speeimen of blonde beauty. 

“ Lillian, Lillian!” she exclaimed ; and staggering 
forward, sank at her sister's feet. 

“ Dear, dear Catherine,” murmured the girl, ‘‘ since 
we met in London, since I watched by your bedside 
in that terrible illness, it is hard for me to keep aloof 
from you. The past is forgiven and forgotten ; and 
as to your profession, though my nature shrinks from 
it, God must judge you—not I. I heard you were 
playing av engagement, and I could not resist the 
impulse to join you, Catherine.” 

* How long have you been here? ” . 
Ae Pwo days, but every moment has seemed like a 

ur.” 

“Lillian, I never needed sympathy more than I do 
to-night; I left on a mission, which none of my 
admirers couli suspect. I have been travelling miles 
and miles to see my little Katy.” 

“ Oh; Catherine!” was all Lillian Ethridge could 
find voice to say, while her sister, though ever and 
anon interrupted by cheking sobs, recounted the 
particulars of her visit to Raymond Oliver. * 

“ Monster!” exclaimed Lillian; “and yet you once 
loved him.” 

The tragedienne trembled as she said : 

“Tt was a dream—a dream, from which I long ago 
awakened.” 

“ One thing more, Catherine—do you love Lawrence 
Ashburton? ” 

“You have asked me a hard question,” murmured 
the tragedienne—“ a question I have not dared answer 
him; but—but life is uncertain, and if I should die, 
Lillie, you may tell lrim he was the ideal of my heart.” 

There was a brief pause, during which the actress 
rose, and dashing away her tears, exclaimed : 

“ Love is not for me, Lillian; I repeat what I said 
in Bordeaux, that fine old French town, when Law~+ 
rence Asburton renewed his suit, and I could not, 
could not accept him. Since love cannot be mine, I 
will have fame;” and with thrilling emphasis slie 
went on to recite: 

Thou hast a charmtd cup, oh Fame! 
A draught that mantles high, 

And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality. 

Away! to me—a woman—bring 

Sweet waters from affection's spring! 

Thou hast green laurcl leaves, that twine 
Into 80 proud a wreath, 

For that resplendent gift of thine 
Heroes have smiied in death ; 

Give me from some kind hand a flower, 

The record of one happy hour! 

Thou hast a voice, whose thrilling tone 
Can bid each life-pulse beat ; 

As when a trumpot-note hath blown, 
Calling the brave to meet ; 

But mine, let mine, 2 wornmn's breast, 

By words of home-born love be blest! 

Fame, Fame! thou canst not be'the stay 
Unto the drooping reed ; 

The cool, fresh fountain in the day 
Of the soul's feverish need 

Where must the lone one turn or flee? 

Not unto thee—oh! not to thee!” 


(To be continued.) 


Srrance Srory.—A letter from St. Petersburg 
mentions an extraordinary affair which lately occurred 
in the town of Orel. A great local landowner had 
a large sum (43,000 silver roubles) to receive through 
the pelice-office of that town. On applying for the 
amount be was told that the money could not be 
handed over to him unless he presented the office with 
5,000 silver roubles. He refused, and immediately re- 
ported the case to St. Petersburg, and the meney was 

id over to him. But on the evening of the same 

y, as he was quietly smoking in his study, a lond 
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ring was heard at the bell. The servant, on opening 
the door, was instantly pinioned ; and four men, their 
faces covered with crape, rushed into the room. The 
landowner asked what they wanted; they plainly told 
him he must hand over his 43,000 roubles. With the 
greatest coolness, he went over to his strong box, 
opened it, seized a revolver which was laid on the 
top shelf, and shot two of the robbers dead, the other 
two immediately taking to their heels. He then sent 
for assistance—the police, &c. ; and on the crape being 
removed from the faces of the dead men, they were 
recognized as the head of the police and his secretary. 
The body of the former has been removed to Nice for 
interment. 


THE 
DIAMOND-SEEKER. 


———_>_-—- 
CHAPTER IV. 
A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

Tire band of Jorge Melendez consisted of ten or a 
dozeu vagabonds who had taken advantage of the un- 
settled state of the country to make a living out. of 
their fellows. Although they did not hesitate to take 
life when resisted er annoyed, they generally satisfied 
themselves with plundering, unless the booty was 
deficient, or they bad reason to think that the effects 
and valuables they wanted had been secreted. They 
had been in existence as an organized and active body 
more than a year, operating principally in. the pro- 
vince of Minas Geraes; and the fame of their exploits 
had circulated throughout the neighbouring provinces, 
particularly Rio Janeiro, so that the beaver of the in- 
famous message of Dos Montes to Melendez had no 
difficulty in finding that chief. 

t was no disparagement to the courage of Bertram 
Bavaro that his heart quickened its beatings as he 
heard Melendez ordering his men, in a loud voice, to 
guard all the doors aud windows, and be ready for 
action. Ifthe young diamond-seeker had possessed 
his usual strength, or if another's happiness had not 
been so closely bound up in his own fate, he could 
have looked the peril in the face without the sense of 
powerlessness which now oppressed him. 

“TI feel hew weak I am,” he whispered to his faith- 
ful friend—“ how terrible is the disadvantage under 
which we must fight them!” 

“ Heaven help us!” moaned the innkeeper, not’se 
much from cowardice as from a candid recognition of 
the desperate odds. “If you say fight, my young 
friends, I am zpgady to leave my corpse between you 
and the robbers; but what’s the use? They will have 
the diamonds just the same, after taking your lives!” 

There seemed to be truth and philosuphy in this 
statement, but it passed unheard by José Pizarro. 
He sat like one in a trance, silent as death; his eyes 
fixed upon some point in the direction of the main 
pass, and his whole being absorbed in the terrible 
problem of securing the safety of their persons and the 
jewels. 
me Bring him down,” cried the robber chief, in a tone 
of impatience, from the foct of the stairs, “or I'll set 
fire to your shanty in two minutes, and string you up 
by the blaze!” 

“ Say vothing,” observed Pizarro, as the innkeeper 
arose to his feet. “I have chosen my course!” 

“ Quick!” rejoined Bavaro. “ What plan have you 
formed?” 

“It is clear,” Pizarro continued, “ that two or three 
of us cannot fight successfully with half-a-dozen, 
under all the circumstances of the case.” 

“ True,” responded the innkeeper. “ Another point 
to be considered is, we shall certainly be murdered if 
we shed any blood.” 

“Are you coming?” cried Melendez, from the 
kitchen, where he was coolly helping himself to some- 
thing to eat. 

His words warned Pizarro that he had no time to 
lose in making his dispositions, and he hurriedly 
whispered : 

“T am going to run the blockade of these fellows 
lurking under the eaves if I do not perish in the 
attempt.” 

“ Impossible!” groaned the innkeeper, as he beheld 
a reserve force of the robbers advancing in a body 
from the main pass. “There are near a dozen of 
them in all!” 

Tho young men both looked forth from the window, 
and saw that theentire gaug of the robbers was around 
them. The sight was enough to appal the stoutest 
heart, if we may take into consideration the issues 
which seemed to be depending upon the diamonds of 
our hero; and it was no wonder, therefore, that a 
horrible silence reigned for a moment throughout the 
little chamber. 

“No violence—no bloodshed, remember,” whis- 
= the innkeeper, “or we shall all be murdered, 

hat is your plan?” 

“ To take to the mountains,” was the reply. “ As 





the robbers know nothing of my presence here, they 
will think, the instant I leap from the window, that 
Iam the owner of the diamonds, endeavouring to 
make my escape, and will aecordingly pursue me in 
full force.” 

“True. But——”" 

“Never mind the danger, my dear Bertram. Ii’s 
our only chance of saving both our lives and the jewels. 
Tf I succeed in escaping from the bandits, you. will 
find me at the spring I was shewing you yesterday, at 
the back of the Three Peaks, at any hour between my 
escape and to-morrow. The instant I have drawn 
the rascals away from the inn, come direct to the 
opening, Bertram, under the guidance of our host. 
Take my diamonds,” and he handed them over, “ and 
bring them to me with yours.” 

The light of Pizarro’s bold plan burst full upon our 
hero's mind. 

“Tthink I can escape by the back way,” he said, 
“if you draw the attention of the robbers in the way 
proposed; but the risk to you is terrible!” 

“Not a word—it must be incurred. They will 
doubtless send a shower of bullets after me from their 
pistols, but I have always been a lucky dog, and will 
take the risk. If I fall, Bertram, and you escape, 
don't forget to write to my sisterand mother.” 

A curse and aroar from the rough leader of the 
ban‘lits interrupted Pizarro, and the self-same moment 
the ruffian was heard making his way up-stairs. 

“Look out for them, boys,” he shouted, in tones 
which could have been heard anywhere in the visinity. 
“T will soon stir them out!” 

Not an instant was to be lost. Pizarro thrust 
Bavaro back of the little bed, out of sight, and the 
innkeeper threw himself on the floor, at the head of 
the stairs, imploring the mercy of the bandit, The 
next instant, even ay two of the robbers placed them- 
selves on the watch, pistols in hand, directly under 
the window, Pizarro leaped to the grouud between 
them. 

“Look out, there!” cried the robber chief; as he 
beheld the Spaniard’s movement by the faint light that 
struggled into the low chamber. “ He's off, diamonds 
and all, as sure as I live!” 

He rushed forward, paying no attention to the inn- 
keeper, and having no suspicion that a third party 
was in the chamber. He reached the window in time 
to see the two robbers rising from the ground, where 
they had been hurled by two sudden and well-directed 
blows from Pizarro, and also to see the daring man 
bounding away in the direction of the nearest of the 
peighbouring peaks. 

“Vili ans! I defy you!” cried Pizarro, in a loud 
voice, with the intention of drawing the bandits away 
from the inn in the pursuit. “ A long farewell to you, 
and better luck the next time!” 

The cries of the robbers nearest him, in addition to 
those of the Spaniard, called all their companions to 
the front of the house. 

“After him!” cried the chief, springing to the 
ground, as a dozen pistol shots were seut after the 
fugitive; and all the bandits darted awa; in pursuit 
of him. “ Don’t lose sight of him! head him off! shoot 
him!” 

The curses which feli from the lips of the leader of 
the bandits, as he joined in the pursuit, were terrible to 
hear. He had not so much as deemed it possible for one 
man tosescape from his dozen ruffians; and his disap- 
pointment was all the more crushing on that account. 
A score of shots were fired after Pizarro, and two or 
three of the bandits kept within sight of him for some 
distance; but he eventually vanished from their view 
among the thickly wooded ravines and hills. 

His daring scheme of escape had been completely 
successful. A bullet had grazed his arm, inflicting a 
slight wound, and considerably quickening his steps 
for a few moments; but he had reevived no further 
injury. Once satisfied that he had gained a situation 
of safety, he set up a shout of triumph which echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the whole range of hills 
surrounding the posada, 

“Thank God, he has avoided them!” was the 
grateful exclamation of our hero. I feared he was 
lost.” 

“ He’s safer than we are,” exclaimed the innkeeper, 
beginuing to recover his self-possession. “The rage 
of these devils, at being cheated of their prey, will be 
terrible. We must retreat—my old woman and all— 
to the woods!” 

Assisting our hero as well as he could in the dark- 
ness, the innkeeper led the way down-stairs, where 
his wife had been crouching in silent terror ever since 
the first appearance of the robbers. Taking her by 
one hand, and whispering a few words of encourage- 
ment, he led the way out of the back door, and 
hurried away in the direction opposite to that in which 
the bandits were searching for Pizarro, 

“They will burn the house, and destroy every- 
thing on the place,” whispered the innkeeper. 
“Alas! what demon of destruction was it that 
betrayed your secret tothem? My wife and I have 





——— 
been careful not io let a soul know about it, and wen 
in hopes that another day would relieve us fiom he 
great uneasiness your presence caused us.” 

Bavaro was touched by the simple honesty of ¢) 
innkeeper and his wife, and hastened to reply : 7 

“Rest assured that you shall not lose anythin 
the noble conduct you have displayed since I coms, 
under your roof. My friend and I have already tried 
to think of some reward capable of expressing & por 
tion of the gratitude I bear you, and the destruction 
of your place by these fiends shall not render you 
homeless and friendless. As long as I havea dollar 
in the world, you shall not want.” 

They hurried into the woods, and along the rads 
paths, till they deemed themselves safe from dis. 
covery; and then they paused upon the summit of 
ledge, and looked back into the gorge. 

“There they are,” sighed the innkeeper, as a flama 
suddenly shot up into the air. “ There goes the hay- 
rick, and the next thing is the inn.” 

The flame rose higher and higher, burning brightly 
for a few moments, and then died out almost as gui- 
denly as it had arisen. 

The innkeeper felt assured that he had been mis- 
taken in supposing it the hay-rick, and goon ro- 
marked : 

“On the. whole, I think they had rather sleep in 
the house to-night than attempt to keep themselyes 
warm by its ashes. Besides, I heve shown Jorge 
Melendez a great many favours in my time, and will 
answer for the inn if he can restrain the first gust of 
his wrath and disappointment.” 

They waited a few moments, keeping their eyes 
fixed upon the gorge, but saw nothing more of the 
flames, from which they concluded that the bandits 
had merely been burning some hay to assist them in 
the search for the fugitive. 

“Well, the next thing is to proceed to the spring 
mentioned by Pizarro,” said the innkeeper, “[ 
think, wife, you had better remain here while we are 
gone, or go back to the house.” 

“T will go back,” she responded. “I am not 
afraid of the rascals, now that Bavaro is safe; they 
have eaten too many: of my suppers to interfere with 
me.” 

After a few further observations, she moved leisurely 
towards the inn, while her husband and Bavaro made 
the best of their way through the woods to the 
rendezvous appointed. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SOURCES OF THE PARAHIBA. 


Frevrnc confident that his friend had avoided the 
robbers, and would meet him at the spring he had 
designated, Pizarro proceeded on his way to that spot 
with a feeling of triumph and security. 

He encountered various difficulties and annoyances 
by the way, owing to the denseness of the bushes and 
rocks he enoountered in the darkness; but in the 
course of half-an-hour after leaving the inn he reached 
the spring in.safety. 

“No sign of them,” he muttered, looking around 
and listening for his pursuers. “I have fairly shaken 
them off, and the diamonds are safe.” 

He seated himself on a stone by the spring, and 
bathed his brow in its cool waters. 

“The effect of all this business,” he continued, “ is 
to hasten our departure. It is clear that the inn will 
no longeriafford us safety. We must start on our 
homeward journey to-night ; but how?” 

He revolved this question in his minti for several 
minutes, in thoughtful silence. The sudden crack of 
a twig at no great distance assured him that some one 
was a hing, and he vacated his hard seat, placing 
himself on the watch in the adjoining thicket. A mo- 
ment later a couple of figures advancedinto the open 
space surrounding the spring. . 

“ I do not know but we are venturing too boldly, 
wuispered a voice, which he recognized as that of the 
innkeeper. ‘‘ Perhaps the robbers-——” 

‘* Not at all,” interrupted Pizarro, as he leaped from 
his covert. “Here we are again, all safe and 
sound.” 

The meeting of the two friends was most pleasant. 

“* And now that we have avoided the ruffians,” ssid 
the innkeeper, “it is necessary to look out for your 
perenne secutity. I de rot know but they ‘will watch 
or you all night, and pcul ubly fora week tocome. | 
propose that you take a boat, and proceed down the 
river to Parahiba, or to some point from which you 
can easily reach Valenca—just as you prefer.” 

“That is the subject t was considering at the 


moment of your appearance,” responded Pizarro. 
“ Where shall we find a boat? and how far is it to 
the branch most favourable to our descent tow 
Valenca?” 

“ [havea friend a couple of miles below here, oD 
the banks of the Parama, who will give us all 
information aud assistance we need; and the sooner 
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we seek him the better, as I hear an occasional sound 
of pursuit from the direction of the inn.” 

Bavaro rested a few moments by the spring, re- 
freshing himself with a drink of its waters, and the 

y then set out in a southerly direetion, the inn- 
k leading the way. It was not long before he 
struck into @ mule-path, along which they could make 
their way without trouble. The detours Pizarro had 
made in throwing off his:pursuers had left them com- 
pletely at fault in their, search, and our friends were 
soon out of all immediate peril from them. In the 
course of an hour, during which they paused fre- 
quently by the way, that our hero might not become 
too much exhausted, they arrived at the destination 
they were seeking. , d 

“This is the spot,” said'the innkeeper, as a little 
cabin arose in view on the bank of a stream quite 
broad and deep enough to float a schooner, “This 
river is the Parama, one of the finest brancles of the 
Parahiba, and you can proceed by water from here to 
avy point between us and the Atlantic. 

“J am glad tohear it, particularly for the sake of 
Bertram,” cried Pizarro, “as hoe is already worn out 
with his exertions. Before morning we will be beyond 
the reach of our covetous Visitors.” 

They approached the cabin in silence, and the inn- 
keeper knocked loudly at the door. The summons 
was answered after a little delay; a window being 
raised, and a head thrast forth, while a voice demanded 
what was wanted. 

“(Come out, Palato,” said the innkeeper, “and give us 
a littie assistance.” 

“Ah, Ruiz, itis you!” the voice returned, and the 
hend was immediately withdrawn, its owner recog- 
nizing the innkeeper, and the next instant the pro- 
priefor appeared in the doorway of his cabin. 

“Here area couple of friends of mine,” said the 
innkeeper, proceeding directly to his business, ** who 
wish to hireor buy a boat of you. They are going 
to Valenca, nnd are anxious to proceed with the least 
possible delay.” 

The man sighed, and stretched himself in a weary 
sort of way as he responded : 

“Well, I suppose J can let them have the. boat if 
you will be responsible for it. You will find it dowa 
by the trees yonder, chained toa stump. Here is the 


The innkeeper said something to his friend about 
piloting the young men down the river, offering to 
pay him well for his services; but he declared that he 
had been up for two nights in succession, and was 
completely tired out. 

“ Besides,” he added, “they will get along well 
enough if they will stick to the main river. There's 
aswampy place about four miles below here where 
the river is full of islands, and crooks a great deal ; 
but by watching the current and choosing the widest 
stream they will manage to pass it.” 

Our hero did not feel very much encouraged by 
these observations; but he did not press the settler 
to accompany them, the more especially as Pizarre 
expressed his readiness to undertake the voyage 
without assistance. Arranging that the innkeeper 
should settle with his friend for the use of the boat, 
the party went down to the place where it was lying, 
and took possession. 

“Tt would be too much to press you to go with us, 
Senhor Ruiz,” said Pizarro, “since your wife is await- 
ing your return at the inn. I trust you will have no 
further trouble on our account, and that you will get 
rid of those rascals without loss. After seeing my 
friend safe at home, I shall return this way, and will 
pay you a visit. In the meantime, accept these 
diamonds as a token that you shall not be unrewarded 
and forgotten.” 

_He produced from his treasures several valuable 
diamonds, and was about to hand them to the inn- 
keeper, when Bavaro declared that that was his privi- 
lege. The generous strife between the two friends 
was soon settled by the innkeeper, who suggested 
that each should give him an equal reward, whatever 
that might be; at the same time expressing a modest 
ore their indebtedness to him and of his own 

Tits, 

“ And now how is it to be,” asked Pizarro, “ in re- 

gard to our provisions for the voyage? ” 
_ “Oh, you will reach a settled district before morn- 
iag,” was the innkeeper's reply. Perhaps I could get 
something of my friend here, although he aye in true 
hunter's fashion, killing only as he wants it’! ” 

“ Never mind,” said Pizarro; “I understand pretty 
well where we are!” 

The conversation was prolonged a little while, and 
then the young men bade the innkeeper adieu and set 
out on their voyage, while the innkeeper returned to 
the mountains, Bavaro deposited himsolf in the stern 
of the boat, in obedience to a suggestion from his 
comrade, and rested himself after his recent fatigues. 

The night was gloriously beautiful, the moon and 
stars shining upon the waters of the river, and light- 
1Dg Up the whole scene around the yoyagers. 











Phe current was so strong that there was scarcely 
any necessity for rowing, yet Pizarro in his impa- 
tience, worked diligently at the oars for at least half- 
an-hour. 

No one who has not seen a Brazilian wilderness, 
with all its gorgeousness and luxuriance can form 
a just estimation of the scene presented to our hero 
and his friend, even in the dimness of that midnight. 

“Well, Bertram,” said Pizarro, as he laid down the 
oars, “it seems that your dreams are approaching 
realization, and that your perils are past. I congratu- 
late you from the bottom of my heart ; at the same time, 
as Iam nota marrying man, I shall look upon my 
bachelorhood as being under an eclipse the instant you 
enter upon your wedded condition!” ' 

“Nonsense, José, If I marry, as expected, you 
must marry also. That's your sole revenge! With 
all respect and consideration for your past attachments, 
I must recommend you to hunt up that sister-spirit, 
which exists somewhere for your benefit, and to make 
her your wife!” 

The Spaniard sighed, shaking his head, aud changed 
the subject by referring to the loneliness of the voyage 
down the'river. 

The current continued to carry the boat rapidly 
on its way, almost without guidance, and point after 
point was left behind. 

At length the river expanded into a lake, and this 
lake was studded with scores of islands, as the inn- 
keeper's friend had stated. It was uot long before the 
voyagers were fairly in a mesh of tortuous channels, 
which were rendered all the more formidable by the 
midnight shadows resting upon them. 

“Ido not know but we shall have trouble here, 
remarked Pizarro, as he resumed the oars. “ W® 
must necessarily trast ourselves much to the current 
and to hazard.” 

The boat continued to-move on for some minutes 
longer, the way every momeut becoming more and 
more intricate. Now this way and then that, Pizarro 
was obliged to change his course frequently ; and at 
last he announced to Bavaro that he was really ata 
loss what direction to pursue. 

“ To sum up our situation in as few words as pos- 
sible,” he declared, *‘we are lost in this wilderness, 
and shall have to tie up somewhere uutil daylight 
comes to aid us.” 

“Ts it, indeed, as bad as that?” rejoined our hero, 
arising and looking around. ‘“ Ah! it must be so. 
The stars tell me that we are proceeding due west at 
this moment.” 

“ That fact might be accounted for by an ordinary 
bend in the river, but it is evident that we are not 
getting through this sea of islands. Suppose we 
find a good place and haul up by the bank until 
morning ? ” 

“ That’s just as you say,” was Bavaro’s response. 
“Tf we are not certain of our course, it is possible 
that we may be advancing backwards, like an old 
colonel [once knew; and in that case, the sooner we 
come to anchor the better. We may safely assume 
that we are lost to our late visitors in these regions,” 

Pizarro earnestly scanned the shores around him, 
as well as he could in the darkness, endeavouring to 
reach the main land. Rowing and guiding the boat 
with a strong hand, he soon came to a little bay or 
creek which suited his purpose. Anchoring the little 
craft within a rod of the shore, where it was half 
sheltered by the overhanging branches of the trees, he 
remarked : 

“Tf you can manage to get a little sleep, with the 
aid of my outer coat, I will build a fire on the bank, 
and devote myself to the double task of watching over 
your slumbers and keeping myself warm.” 

“ Hadn’t you better go to sleep also? I daresay 
we are perfectly safe.” 

_“Itis most likely. At the same time, I will not 
make the attempt to obtain repose here. I am sin- 
gularly wakeful and nervous.” 

Bavaro him a few moments, but was eventu- 
ally obliged to let him have his own way. While 
our hero stowed himself away in the bottom of the 
boat, the Spaniard effected a landing, gathered some 
brushwood, and kindled a fire. By the time his com- 
rade was asleep, he found himself in the enjoyment of 
a cheerful fire, and could not help smiling at the 
strange and romantic scene in which he was figuring, 
i. og very heart of the great solitudes of the Para- 

i 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECRET OF THE WILDERNESS. 


The scene around the voyagers was of the most 
fantastic and gorgeous description. 

Pizarro sat motionless on the bank, by his little fire, 
absorbed in thought, yet seldom removing his eyes 
from the form of his sleeping companion. In the rear 
of him was a dense, tropical jungle of tall trees, 
bound to each other by stout and luxurious vines, 
which were prodigal with gorgeous blossoms, Thick 





underbush reared itself with a stunted growth from 
among the trailing vines, with which the ground was 
covered, rendering the whole absolutely impenetrable. 
The air was ladened with sweetness, so that it was 
actually cloying to the wearied sense of smell. The 
waters of the stream were laden with brilliant blos- 
soms of every hue which had dropped from the trees 
bordering its banks. The shrill cries of various 
animals, varied with the musical trills of myriads of 
tropical songsters sounded in the air, and the chatter- 
ing of monkeys was heard in the distance. 

From the depths of the jungle, bright eyes occa- 
sionally locked out; but the glare of the fire guarded 
Pizarro from the stealthy intrusion of the jaguars and 
the pumas. Insects sported in the blaze, lured by the 
warmth end brightness of the fire, and occasionally 
the fallen leaves were stirred by the languid movement 
of a snake or reptile. 

Amidst all those novelties, Pizarro remained silent, 
not even lifting his foot to shake off a green lizard, 
which was leisurely enjoying the heat from its position 
on his boot, His thoughts were far away in the past, 
living over scenes which had occurred beyond the 

mountains and the waters, and half discontentedly 
{canvassing his lonely and unrestful lot. 

In the midst of his reveries, Pizarro was aroused 
by a light step near him, and by the sound of hurried 
breathing. He sprang to his feet, at the same time 
turning towards the quarter from which the apparition 
proceeded, and started at the strange picture presented 
to his gaze. 

About a rod from the fire, and between him and the 
woods, he bebeld a girlish figure, in a shrinking and 
half-apprehensive attitude, with clasped hands, pallid 
countenance, and wild eyes—a being so weird-looking 
and unearthly that a superstitious observer might 
have deemed her an apparition. 

Hastily flinging a few more sticks of woed on thé 
blazing coals, Pizarra regarded the intruder atten- 
tively, intimating his consciousness of her presence by 
a slight bow. As his eyes’"beeame accustomed to their 
new office, he saw that she was scarcely more _ 
eighteen yoars old, with a graceful and fairy-like férm, 
and a countenance of rare beauty and intelligence. 

Her sweet face, pale and spiitual, was framed with 
a wealth of dark, loose curls, and her dark features 
possessed an expression at once sad and winning. 

Pizarro actually trembled as he contemplated her 
innocent and beautiful face, and half-fancied himself 
in the presence of his lost love, so much did this flower 
of the wilderness resemble her. 

“ Strange,” he ejaculated, “at this hour, and in the 
wilderness! Who are you, fair lady, aud where do 
you come from?” 

The strange girl threw a startled glance over her 
shoulder, and then scrutinized Pizarro from head to 
foot. 

“ May 1 inquire,” she said, “ how you chance to be 
here at this moment ? ” 

“Certainly. My friend and I are on our way to 
Valenca, and have lost ourselves in this wilderness of 
swamps and islands! ” 

“You do not belong to this vicinity, then? ” And 
she scanned him closely. 

“ ” 


“ And do not know any one hereabouts ?” 

“No; no one nearer than the mountains!” 

A sigh of relief escaped the girl at this assurance, 
and she hastened to say: 

“Since such is the cuse, I may be able to render 
you some assistance. You are tlirough the worst of 
your difficulties. By keeping close to this shore, you 
will soon get back to the main river; and then, by 
crossing to the right bank, and following it all the 
while, you will have no further trouble. 

“ Thanks, lady. What good angel has sent you so 
unexpectedly to our relief?” asked Pizarro; every 
glance at the girl’s pale face and slight figure in- 
creasing his wonder. ‘Permit me to ask you for an 
explanation—for your name.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, with another appre- 
hensive glance over her shoulder; but the honest 
frankness of Pizarro’s countenance seemed to disarm 
her reserve, and she responded : 

“*T am Berta de Paos,” was the reply, in a voice 
that was low-toned and musical, although intensely 
sad. “I am the only child of the Count de Paos, who 
who is cruelly confined in a cabin yonder.” And she 
pointed away in the direction from which she had come. 
“T was sleepless to-night, and seeing a light in this 
direction, I resolved to implore the pity and assist- 
ance of the traveller, whoever he might be!” 

“Tf I can help you in any way,command me 
to the utmost,” said Pizarro. “I place myself at 
your service, lady. How can I render you assist- 
ance?” 

The girl looked up ® moment into his face, as if 
striving to realize his gootéress, and then her eyes 
filled with tears as she said: 

“These are the first kind words, except my dear 





father's, I have heard in four long years.” 
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“Indeed !” exclaimed Pizarro, his generous heart 
touched by her words. “Surely every one sheuld be 
good to one so young, so innocent, and beautiful as 
you. Tell me your story, lady. Sit down on this 
blanket, and tell me your sorrows.” 

Berta de Paos obeyed, seating herself on the blanket 
near him ; and as soon as she could contre] her voice, 
she said: 

“Four years ago, my father, the Count de Paos, 
and I left our ancestral home in Portugal and 
came to Brazil. There was a man on board the 
ship—the mate of the vessel—who bore a striking 
resemblance to my father, and he formed a deadly 
design against us. The very day after our arrival 
in Rio, this man decoyed us into the country, 
seized and bound my father, with the aid of an ac- 
complice, and‘sent us up here. This bad man now 
calls himself the Count de Paos, while my father—the 
real. count—and I, his cnly child, are confined here 
under the care of two ruffians and an old negress, We 
are cruelly deprived of our liberties, and my poor 
father is dying by inches under this horrible cruelty 
and injustice.” 

The surprisicg charect.s vi this. revelation, the 
grief of the girl, her apprehensive giances, the hour 
and the place—all the circumstances of the seene— 
rendered the Spaniard momentarily speechless. 

“Is it possible,” he at length ejaculated, “that you 
have been so foully wronged? How does it happen 
that you have never endeavoured to escape, or suc- 
ceeded in escaping, to obtain assistance.” 

“ Because we are both continually watched and 
guarded,” sho replied. “ Besides, our cruel gaolers. say 
they will kill my father, or carry him off among the 
mountains, where no one can ever find him, if I ever 
leave the cabin without their knowledge. Hark!” she 

ipcied, looking wildly around, “I thought I heard 
em coming.” 

“I hear nothing, said Pizarro, after listening. 
“ You need have no fear. No harm shall come to you 
in my presence.” 

He regarded her attentively, with a glance of the 
profenndest pity and interest. 

“I will. go with you to this house,” he said, “and 
endeavour to rescue your father; and you shall join 
us on our homeward trip. I have a sick friend, who 
lies in the boat under the bank. I will awaken him, 
aad go home with you.” 

A flush of joy illuminated the pale face ef Berta de 
Paos, but it faded away as she auswered : 

“No, it would be unsafe — fatal to both you and 
my father. Where do you go from here?” 

“To Petropolis.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the girl, joyfully, “ that will do 
as well. Here,” and she drew a letter from her bosom, 
“is a petition to the emperor, which my father and I 
have written, in moments when our gaolera have re- 
laxed their watch a little, imploring him to redress 
eur wrongs, and restore us to our rightful position. 
Present it to the emperor in person, kind senhor, and 
he will speedily do the Count de Paos the justice he 
demands.” 

“TI will take it,” said Pizarro, placing it in the 
breast of his coat. ‘‘ The emperor shall have it within 
a week. I-can promise you, fair lady, that my best 
efforts shall be used in your behalf. Depend upon me. 
Your wrongs shall be redressed.” ' 

“Oh, thanks—thanks! Save us from this cruel in- 
justice —from this daily and hourly martyrdom! 
For weeks and months,” she continued, “I have 
been very calm and quiet, making no complaints, 
The false Count de Paos, the mate of the vessel, 
which brought us to this country, has told our gaolers, 
two villains as bad as himself, that my father and I 
are his relatives; that we are both insane, and that 
he does not want us to throw a cloud upon the sphere 
in ‘Which he moves; and therefore maintains us in 
this seclusion. If these men have anyMoubts of his 
statements, gold has effectually bought their hands 
and sealed their lips; so that we could not be guarded 
with more zeal than we are. As I was about. to 
say, however, my conduct during the last few 
months has been such as to convince them that their 
threats have driven, all thoughts of escape from my 
mind, and they have Jately left me more to myself. 
As. a consequence, I have loosened the bara at the 
window of my little room; and to-night, on seeing 
your fire, have descended in)silence therefrom.” 

Berta.had scarcely finished her explanations, when 
she turned abruptly away from the fire, retreating a 
few steps into the gloom. 

“ Do. you hear them ?” she murmured, with another 
startled, glance. “1 thought I heard the old nurse 
coming. Can it be that I have been missed already— 
that the task at which I have been toiling so long 
has been discevered? Oh! when will these persecu- 
tions cease ? ” And she raised her eyes.almost despair- 
ingly to heaven. “ When shall these terrible cruel- 
ties cease ? ” 

“Soon, I trust,” replied Pizarro, with profound 


emotion. “You may look for me here again, in Jess | 


than a fortnight, with the assistance you require. The 
very day after my return to Petropolis, I will present 
your petition to the emperor.” 

“Oh, thanks! Inthe meantime tell me your name, 
senhor, that I may remember it in my prayers.” 

“José Pizarro. Icome of a well-known family in 
Granada, and daresay your father, as a nobleman of 
Portugal, has heard of my ancestors, several ef whom 
have held important official positions.” 

A faint glow tinged the white cheeks of Berta, as 
she murmured something about longing for his return, 
for her father’s. sake, and earnestly about her. 
There was a perceptible wildness and nervousness in 
her manner, as she said: 

- I have pees followed —discovered !” 

‘Then it will be a sad discovery for your persecu- 
tors,” declared Pizarro, as he raed a pistol and gazed 
in the direction in which she was looking. “ i will | 
arouse my friend—sick as be is—and we will rescue 
both you and your father-——” 

“ Ob, no, no!” interrupted Berta, placing a restrain- 
ing grasp upon hisarm. “The risk is too terrible! 
Oh, do not forget, Timplore you, to give our petiticn to 





the emperor, 

* Dlusi me, lady, Frizarre cepiiea; *as i nope for 
heaven, I will free you. Keep up your courage, and 
bid your father be patient and hopeful.” 

Berta wrung his hand, sobbing convalsively, as she 
incoherently expressed her gratitude; and the next 
instant she hurried away, soon disappearing from his 
view. 

“What to do?” muttered Pizarro, as his form 
shook with emotion. “If they have discovered her 
absence, and are on their guard-——” 

He saw a light moving at no great. distance, and 
comprehended that the girl's fears had been only too 
well founded. In a bitter and d te mood he 
awaited further developments, remaining a short dis- 
tance from the fire, that he might not present a mark 
for any approaching assassin. He had not waited a 
great while when an elderly negress made her a 
pearance from the direction in which Berta had gone, 
walking directly up to the fire. 

“ Well, what de you want?” was the abrupt inquiry 
of Pizarro, as he approached her. 

* Lor’ o’ heaven !” she ejaculated, recoiling from him 
with uplifted hands. “ Where did you come from, 
senhor?” 

Pizarro earnestly scrutinized the negress, who re- 
mained standing near the fire. She was a large and 
strong creature, with a harsh expression on. her.coarse 
features. He readily understood that she was the old 
nurse to whom Berta had made allusions. 

“Have you seen a young lady wandering around 
here?” she asked, as she warmed her hands at the 





re. 

“ What sort of a lady ?” 

The negress proceeded to describe her. 

“Well, what do you want of her?” was Pizarro’s 
next question. 

“Want ofher? Ceo! Would you have the poor 
demented creature running around the woods at this 
time of night 2?” 

The Spaniard started, and caught the negress so 
sternly by the arm that she moaned with pain. 

“Woman!” he cried, “de you mean to tell me 
that that girl is insane ? ” 

“Tell you? Couldn't you see it yourself? Hasn't 
she told you——” 

Pizarro looked. so sternly in her face that she 
paused, He saw that.she was honest in all she was 


mation she had given him by passing 
P 


“Oh, God!” he cried, in tones of th 
fel complaint, “that wo should om ont may 
poor gir! u ; endy 
this misery alone.” " tT aaa 
(To be continued) 
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RELENTLESS PERSECUTION. 





Ag oie to BOTS thas Qikass whi what's hertor) 
“A selfisn women's hess.” wees 


Giappys was down on the floor, with her arms 
thrown over the seat.ef a chair, her face bowed Upon 
them, and her long black hair, escaped from its comb, 
floating over her white dress. She was moaning and 
"The & ited be degreom 

e mortified bri was seated.on a corner o 
the sofa, leaning back, pulling fretfully at his sa 
yellow monstache, and muttering to himself; 

“ Extraordinary!” 

i. erwin wed up.and down the floor 
with contracted brows, fixed e and compressed 
lips, in moody silence. tes 

This state of affairs continued for some minutes, 
when at length Mrs. Llewellyn caught sight of the 


P- | crowd of servants still lingering with open eyes and 


ears to see and hear all that.should be done and said, 
She strode towards them hanghtily, saying : 

“Leave the hall, every one of you, and go abont 
your business. There is » spy and traitor among you; 
but I will find out who it is, and punish the eulprit 
severely,” 

The abashed servants all withdrew, except Ailie, 
whom keen anxiety for her young mistress’s safety 
kept still loitering near the door. But Mrs. Llewellyn 
slanimed the door in her face and turned the key. 

The affrouted bridegroom was the next to more 
and speak. 

“ As I’m not wanted, I had better go, too,” ho said, 
rising, and yawning and stretching his limbs. 

“Go where?” curtly demanded Mrs. Llewellyn, 
turning upon him. we 

“Out fora ride, To the village. Anywhere.” 

“TI should think you would not care to be seen in 

ublic._ after your repulse of to-day,” sneered Mrs. 
lewellyn. 

“ Ah, indeed!” »bserved Mr. Stukely. 

“ T should think not.” 

“ Well, then, I will go and see the horses aud the 
hounds.” 

“You will please to stay where you are, James 
Stukely. I wish to consult with you.” 
“ Ah, indeed!” said Mr. Stukely, resuming his seat 


and the occupation of pulling liis moustachios. “Ex- 


traordinary ! 
“ But first help me to lift this helpless bunile of 


saying—that she had not the slightest doubt of the | weakness and foHy, and carry her to her room.” 


girl’s-madness; and he fairly reeled under the 
emotions which filled his mind. 


“ Better calla ” suggested Mr. Stirkely. 
“No. Henceforth J shall be the orily servaut to 


“Tn heaven's name,” he finally said, “Who is she?” |} wait on her /” 


The woman replied, in substance, that the girl.was 
the daughter of a. wealthy gentleman, who kept her ix 


Extraordinary!” 
“Come! take one of. her arms while I take the 


this retired place, that she might not be an annoyance | other.” 


to him and his friends, and that she miglit be out'of 


Between them they lifted Gladdys to her feet. But 


the way of everything which could excite her and in- | she no sooner stood. up and met the baleful green eyes 


crease her wildness. 


: of Mrs. Llewellyn, than some powerful reaction from 
Pizarro remembered her wild glances, and realized’ || despai 


r gave her strength, and she pushed the evil 


the unlikelihood of such strangé events as poor Berta | woman violently from her, exclaiming : 


liad told Lim, and he grew sick at heart. 


“Go away, woman,” he, said, with savage bitter- | strangle 
direction, and |'there sh: 


ness, as he kicked the fire in every 


...“ Don’t dare to lay a finger on me, lest I fly at you and 


with these hands of mine! Poisoner! 
come an awful day of reckoning between 


sent the negress away with a conviction that he was |;us P pi Felon 1 you have broken every law of God 
\ man 


nearly as crazy a8 her charge. “ This is an accursed 


But be sure the retribution will overtake 


world. _|iyou which will consign you'to a prison—to the scaf- 
He returned to his boat, with tears in his eyes, and dold! nd 


his form shaking like a reed:with: his terrible emo- 


The strength lent by excitement to the feeble is 


tions. lshort-lived. Atmost immediately after this outburst, 
“ So it goes, the world over,” he muttered, as he |'the transient flush faded from the cheeks of Gladdys, 
drew up the anchor. “Poor child! ‘Her face will |'the ym, | fire died ont of her eyes, and pale and 


haunt me for ever.” 


heaven, as if he could have cursed the whole universe 
in the anguish and desolation of his soul. 

Silently, without awakening our hero, he took the 
oars, aud rowed the boat in the direction Berta 


faint she 
He raised his stern face almost defiantly towards |'breathing ratlier than 


open, too 


upor the shoulders of Mr. Stukely, 
ng the words: 
“James Stukely, help me to my room. You are 


the more honest of the two.” 


Mr. Stakely, who bad stood with his mouth wide 
astonished to exclaim “Extraordinary !” 








had pointed out to him, and soon verified the infor- | obeyed with a jump. 


a 
of islands into « broad and deep river tt ‘be lake 
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Llewellyn opened,the, door for them to pass 
duck and then followed, them as they went up- 


si ousin Gladays,” said. Mr, Stukely, “it was not 
my fault. I didn’t know that you didn’t want to 
marry me. I thought all girls wanted to marry.” 

Gladdys made no reply, . 

«J wouldn’t have.married you against your will. I 
wouldn't marry the Queen of Morocco against her 
will—no, net if she wanted me-to.ever so.” . 

As Gladdys — bs sama on this contradictory 

Mr. Stuke’ , again : 
Taek > you need agi have mortified. me so before 
folks—leading me on to.come before tho parson with 
you, and then throwing me.off and calling me an idiot 
and such! I think that treatment was - 


ary,” poe 
7 of did what I did, hoping te expose villainy and 
to save myself, I failed in beth objects, And I am 
sorry if you suffered any mortification in the affair,” 
said Gladdys, in-a faint yeice, as, leaning on the arm 
of the silly youth and ai the balustrades, she: 

ived to creep Uw rs. 

Tr. well. ra ie will say no more aboutit. Only 
don't bee m+ mother *ny mara he! 
Gladdys; because I shall never know what todo when 
you bully her; if it had been a-man that had dene so 
I should have thraslied him, but what can one do in 
such a. case With a lady? But here we are at your 
door. Shall I take you in?” 

“No, thank yeu. Ican get on alone now. Good 
morning,” said Giaddys, withdrawing herself from 
his support and passing.into her room, where she fell 
upon her bed in the collapse of despair. 

Mrs. Llewell:;n slipped swiftly up to the deor, with- 
drew the key from the inside, and locked up.the reom. 

Then she beckoned her som to follow her, and she 
led him back to the drawing-room, the scene of the 
late commotions. 

The first objects that “attracted their attention were 
the torn bridal-veil and wreat!s lying upon the floor. 

James Stukely took thera up tenderly, and laid 
them, with the prayer-book and the bouquet, on the 
table that had served as an altar, Mrs, Llewellyn 
noticed the manner in. which this was.dene, and art- 
fully said : 

“You feel for your cousin’s unhappy condition, my 
dear James.” 

“Yes; but I was angry with her for pitching into 
you as she did.” 

“T was not.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

“Certainly not.. Where would be the sense of get- 
tingangry at anything she should say ordo? We may 
be annoyed, but. scarcely offended; for,in. fact, she: is 
not and ought not to be held responsible for her words 
or actions,” 

“Extraordinary !” 

“She is partly deranged, as the minister himself 
perceived.” 

“Yes; but the minister was inclined to blame us for 
letting a girl that. was partially deranged stand up to 
be married,” 

“That was because the minister was. a.clergyman 
and not @ physician. The most experienced pliysieians 
that I have consulted bave-assured, me that the mad- 
ness of our poor girl has its origin:iu hysteria, and 
that marriage will cure her, if once she can. be per- 
suaded to marry. .And you must acknowledge, James, 


that she has had enough to break down. ber nervesand, 


make her hysterical: first the death of her.mother.; 
then the death of her father; then her misplaced, at- 
tachment to that fortune-hunting villain, Arthur 
Powis, ending.as. it did in an elopement, a false mar- 
riage, and desertion.” 

“That's true.” 

ee: his hysteria breaks out unexpectedly, as it has 
done twice to-day—first, in her capricious rejection of 
you at the last moment ; seeondly, in her extravagant 
abuse of me. But we must not judge her harshly 
from these morbid manifestations. We must be patient 
with her, though. she proyekes us sometimes. And the 
first thing that we do must be to remove her far frou 
these scenes that coutinually remind her of her sor- 
rows, And then we must wait fo- a Jew months to 
elapse; when, at some distance of p. >and time, the 
memory of her sorrows will grow fainter, and she 
Will turn from the past to the future. She will for- 
get her first misplaced love, and be ready to be«com- 
forted by a second and better based affection. Then 
you may claim her hand, and with it. receive the 
estates of Cader Tdris, which are werth waiting for.” 

“Yes; but I never will marry cousin Gladdys 
Without her full and free consent, givem- to me per- 
Sonally. I won't be made such a fool of again.” 
‘as hg shall have her full and. free consent, as you 

“ And then there is ano’ - 

“What is that?” aneiieritias 

“TI must be sure that she was periectly blameless in 
that matter of the false marriage.. I wouldn't marry 


Ors Me. concn | 





a light girl, if she was forty times. my cousin, with 
forty thousand Cader Idrises.” - 

“Of course you would not; nor would I sanction 
such.a marriage. But Gladdys is blameless of every- 
thing except disobedience. She still believes herself 
to have been married.” 

“ And then there’s another thing yet.” 

“What now?” 

“T must be certain sure that ether fellow won't turn 
up.” 

“You may rest-assured.that he never will.” 

“Then Gladdys is as good as a widow ? ” 

“Yes; you need have no more hesitation in marry- 
ing her than you would im marrying some young 
widow you might fall in love with,” 

“ Then I suppose it is all right, and I have-only got 
to be patient.” 

“Yes. But we must get heraway from this place.” 

“ Where.can we take her to?” 

“T am thinking of taking her to your old forsaken 
manor-honse.” 

“What—Forest Lodge?” 

“Yes.” 

“T don’t believe there isa habitable room in it.” 

“We wonll soon wake it suffieiantly hakilatle ‘or | 
our purpose.” 

“ Extraordinary !” 

“ And I must try to effect the removal before your 
return to.coliege, as I shall require your assistance.” 

“That's true.” 

“ And now, if. you are still desirous of paying a 
visit to your dogs aud horses, you may do so,” said 
Mrs. Llewellya, rising to break up the conference. 

Meanwhile poor Ailie was busily engaged in 
Gladdys’ service. 

“ It’s of no use asking no favours of the old madam 
to-day, because we won't get none.. So I just means to 
give myself a:holiday, aud walk to the post-office to see 
if there's any letters for ray young missus,” said Ailie, 
as she left the drawing-room door after it had been 
slammed in her face. So she hastened away, and 
caught up her bounet. aud cloak, and set. out on her 
walk before Mrs. Llewellyn had finished her conver- 
sation with Mr. Stukely. 

The snow was deep on the ground, and no track 
had been, beaten on the road, so that at every step 
Ailie’s feet sank half a yarddown. And this so im- 
peded-her progress that it-was late in the afternoon 
before she reached the village ; aud then, to her ex- 
cessive disappointment, the day being a-high holiday, 
the office was closed. Sho -was told, hosvever,, 
that it would be opened for an hour in the evening,, 
and if she should be disposed to wait, she might. get 
her letters, if there were any in the office for her. 

Ailie groaned in the spirit, but resolved to wait. 

“ T shall run the risk of my life going home in the 
dark, and I shall catch a blowing up when I get 
there!” she said, as she turned her sieps in the 
direction.of the house of an acquaintance, where she 
intended, to remain: until the post-office. should be 
opened, 

Her perseverance was rewarded. She received two 
letters, postmarked “ Scotland,” and directed to.Mrs, 
Arthur Powis, They.had been waiting there two days. 
If they had been. directed to Miss. Llewellyn, they 
would inevitably have been.sent to Cader Idris by the 
iregular mail messenger, aud would have fallen inte 
ithe hands of Mrs. Lleweilyn, But. being directed to, 
“Mrs, Arthur Powis, Post-office, till called for,” they 
remained there. snugly, waiting the demand. And 
Ailie, having received them safely, set off joyously on 
/her return home. 

A little frightened she was at the long, dark, wintry 
‘road; @ little troubled also at the reception she expec- 
ted from her mistress; but. ber delight in. having the 
letters to carry to Gladdys overeame. all ether emo- 
tions, and she jogged merrily.on through the snow 
until she reached Cader Idris. It was. very late. 

The house was shut up, and the family had gone to 
‘bed. Of all the servants, only Lemuel stopped up to let 
‘the truant in. ‘She went around to the kitchen door, 
where she.saw a light burning, and rapped. 

Lemuel opened the door. 

“Oh! won't you catch it. neither, Ailie, The old 
madam is as mad as a. March hare. She’s been inquir- 
ing for you all over the house,” said Lemuel, grinning. 

“So I expeeted. Well, thank goodness gracious 
alive, she can't kill me! And anything short.of kill- 
ing I have earned this day.. But, I say, Lemuel! can’t 
you climb up.to the pantry window, and get through 
it, and open. the front door to.let me in that way, be- 
cause I have got two letters for Miss Gladdys, which I 
wish to deliver to her to-night, not only to relieve her 

se, but to ensure her getting of them; because 
you see, child, the old madam might. prevent me from. 
going irs to-morrow.” 

“ Well, you know it is burglary; but I'll do it for. 
Miss Gladdys, or you either, Ailie.” 

“How can it be burglary, when it.is Miss Gladdys 


own house, and you are getting into it to deliver } 


Miss Gladdys’ owa letters, you stupid donkey, you!” 





“Well, Isaid I’d do it; so you needn't bully me, 
Ailie,” grumbled Lemuel, as he unlocked the pantry 
door, of which, as butler, he kept the key, and climbed 
through a back window communicating with the 
dining-room, and so entered the front of the house, 
and opened the hall door to admit Ailie. 

Gladdys, since entering her chamber that morning, 
lay upon the bed half stupefied by grief and despair. 
At the regular meal times Mrs. Llewellyn appeared, 
attended by the deaf mute, bringing her meals. But 
Gladdys refused food and drink, and declined to speak 
to or even look at her persecutor. 

“Tt is only a question of time. You will come to 
‘our appetite sooner or later, my dear,” said Mrs. 
ne as she left the room for the last time that 

night. 

After the departure of her tormentor, Gladdys arose, 
undressed herself and went to bed, and lay there, 
weeping, until a late hour of the night, when she was 
aroused by the sound of a light rapping at her door. 

“ Who is there?” she demanded. 

‘Hush! Miss Gladdys; don’t speak so loud, I am 
frightened of my life, for fear the old madam should 
be prewtins about and hear us,” whispered the voice 
of Sie. 

Giaddys arose softly, weui io ie door, amc la- 
quired : 

“ What is it, Ailie? Why haven't you been up here 
to see me before?” 

“T have been to the post-office ” 

“Oh! have you.got any letters? ” 

“Yes, two. I went to the post-office immediately 
after madam slammed the door in my face——” 

‘Oh, Aifie, give me the letters! ” 

“Yes; but let me tell you all about it, first. When 
I got to the post-office it was shut up, because it was 
holiday, and it wouldn't be opened till evening! so 
I had to wait—and I reckon the old madam will break 
my neck for staying out so long. Howsoever, I got 
the letters, and that was all I cared about,” 

“Ah, Ailie, Ailie, dear, give them to me!” said 
Gladdys, breathlessly. 

“Yes; but you must open the door first. How can 
I. give them to you through the shut up door!” 

“ Ah, Ailie, the door is locked on the other side! 
Mrs. Jay has made a prisoner of me again!” 

“What, again? Well, if 1 don’t hope as how she'll 
be made « prisoner in the penitentiary for life in this 
world, and in purgatory for all eternity in the next! 
And that’s all the harm I wish her. Now, how Misa 
Gladdys am I to get these letters to you?” 

“ Ailie, try to slip them under the bottom of the 
door. I think you can do that.” 

“Why, sol can. There, then; there they. are,” 
rw Ailie, easily pushing the thin letters under the 

oor. 

Gladdys snatched them up, and tore them open. 

“Alas! alas! they contained nothing but disap- 
pointment. No intelligence had been received. of 
Arthur Powis, and his name had. been stricken 
from the Navy List. 

Gladdys dropped the letters, covered her face. with 
Iher * late sank back ia her chair, and prayed for 

eath. 

“ Any good news, Miss,Gladdys ?” whispered Ailio 
jthrough the keyhole. 

“Ah, no, no, no, Ailie! no good news,” moaned 
the miserable young wife. 

“Oh! don’t bresk your heart about it so, Miss 
Gladdys. The good news will come at last.” 

“Oh, Ailie, Ailie, this suspense is killing me!” 

“Try to bear it. You may lear good news to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, oh, I fear I shall never hear any more!” 
groaned Gladdys.” 

“ What do the letters say ?” 

“ Oh, that. no intelligence has been received of him, 
and that his name has been stricken from the Navy 
List.” 

“That is bad—very bad! 
there's life. there’s hope! ” 

“Oh, Ailie, yes! While there: is life! 





But Lerd, child, while 


But who 


‘shall assure me that there is life fer him?” 


“But if he was. dead, his body would have beea 
found by this time.” 

“We do not know that! It might have been 
sunk in the river! Oh, heaven, Ailie! such a thought 
is. enough to drive me mad in earnest ! ” cried Gladdys, 
in a voice full of anguish. 

“ Don't let.it! Whatever you do, keep your wits 
about you. And consider he is liviug until you have 
better reason to think he is dead! ” 

“But if he is living, Ailie, where is he? what has 
become of him?” 

“Maybe, a press-gang has taken him away. I 
have heard tell of such things.” 

“ There are no press-gangs now, Ailie! And even 
if there were, they would never impress a naval officer, 


| you know!” 


“Don’t break your heart nor lose your wits, if yon 
can helpit! You will require a stout heart anda 
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clear head to deal with Mrs. Jay. And that I tell you, 
certain!” 

“@h, Arthur! Arthur! where in the wide world 
are you this miserable night ? On earth, or in heaven ? 
Ob, Arthur! Arthur! hear me! answer me! answer 
me!” cried Gladdys, wildly yielding to the violence of 
her grief and anxiety. * 

“Miss Gladdys, don’t ge on so! Try to console 
yeurself, and don’t give way to crazy thoughts! don’t 
now, if you know what’s good for you. Master 
Arthur can’t hear you, nor likewise answer you; 80 
don’t:keep calling on him in that wild way, because it 
will only make you worse! Call on your Heavenly 
Father, Miss Gladdys; He can only help you,” said 
Ailie, 

But the sound of the violent sobbing of the poor 
young wife drowned the voice of the comforter. And 
so, through many hours of the night, Gladdys grieved 
as one without hope, while Ailie sought in vain to 
soothe her. At length, towards morning, Gladdys 
cried herself to sleep on her bed in her chamber, and 
Ailie fell into a profound sleep on the mat outside the 
door. And thus both remained until a late hour of the 
morning, when Mrs. Llewellyn, coming out of her 
room, stumbled over the prostrate form of the woman 
curled up on the mat. 

“ What are you doing here?” angrily demanded 
the lady, giving the woman a very unlady-like kick. 

“ Ailie, startled out of her sleep, picked herself up, 
and stared stupidly about her. 

“ What are you doing here, I ask you?” sharply 
repeated Mrs. Llewellyn, giving the woman a push. 

It struck the truth out of Ailie, who, taken una- 
wares before she could make up a lie, answered 
truly: 

wy brought some letters from the post-office for 
Miss Gladdys, and I got Lemuel to let me in to give 
them te her.” 

“ Very well! I shall settle with you and Lemuel 
for that! Now, take yourself off down-stairs, and do 
not let me find you up-stairs again, at your peril.” 

Ailie was almost superstitiously afraid of Mrs. 
Llewellyn, and she obeyed promptly. 

Poor Gladdys! frem that day she saw no more of 
her-faithful attendant and only friend. Mrs, Liewel- 
lyu, accompanied by her horrible deaf mute, brought 
her all her meals; and Mrs. Llewellyn’s confidential 
maid kept her room in order. And Gladdys, afraid of 
being drugged, at first refused all food and drink; but 
she was too young and healthy to starve herself in 
the sight of food; the cravings of nature were im- 
perative, and forced her to eat, even at the risk of 
injury. 

Meanwhile, preparations were commenced for their 
— Mrs. Llewellyn spread a report ir the neigh- 

urhood to the effect that she was obliged to remove 
her ward from a scene so fraught with gloomy associa- 
tions as Cader Idris was, and to take her on a tour 
in the hope that total change of scene and society 
might effect a cure of her mental malady. 

The mansion-house of Cader Idris was shut up. 
The estate was put into the hands of asharp manager. 
And early in January, Mrs. Llewellyn, accompanied 
by ber son, James Stukely, and her deaf mute Jude, 
conveyed Gladdys, more dead than alive, from the old 
home of ber forefathers. 





CHAPTER LVL 
THE OLD HOUSE IN THE WOOD. 

Unhinged, the iron gate half open hung, 

Jarred by the gusty gales of many winters 5 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung ; 

One marble globe in splinters. 
With shattered panes the grassy court was starred ; 

The time-worn coping stone had tumbied after ; 
And through the rugged roof the sky shone, barred 

With naked beam and rafter. Thomas Hood. 

Tue old dilapidated mansion-house that went by 
the name of Forest Lodge belonged ‘o the impove- 
rished family of Brant Stukely, ot whom James 
Stukely was now the sole representative. This de- 
serted and forgotten dwelling stood in the midst of 
a few acres of neglected ground—a ruin in a wilder- 
ness, 

No public road passed near it; and the neighbour- 
hood around it was so sparsely settled that few human 
beings ever approached it; its very existence was 
ignored, or unknown. 

To this desolate home Mrs. Llewellyn, who loved 
luxury, sent first of all some very comfortable furni- 
ture, which she forwarded in charge of her deaf mute, 
Jude. 

And a week after this Mrs. Llewellyn herself 
arrived, accompanied by her son, James Stukely, and 
her confidential maid, Ennis, and having in charge the 
unhappy young wife of Arthur Powis. 

It may seem strange and incredible that any young 
married woman should submit to such oppressions 
and outrages as Gladdys endured at the hands of Mrs. 
Llewellyn. But—youthful, friendless, and inex- 





perienced, separated from her husband, bowed down 
by sorrow, aud, farther, subdued by sedative drugs— 
what could poor Gladdys do? 

It was a dreary December night when they arrived 
at Forest Lodge. And Gladdys entered the doors 
of the old house as hopelessly, as submissively, as 
ever condemned criminal passed through the gloomy 
portals of a prison. For to her there seemed—“ No 
light in earth or heaven.” 

As soon as they were settled in their new home, 
Mr. James Stukely departed. And life at Forest 
Lodge subsided into the most dreary of all monotonous 
routines. 

The small establishment consisted only of Mrs. 
Llewellyn, her unhappy ward, and the two servants 
Ennis and Jude. 

The winter proved a very severe one. Early in 
January a deep snow fell, and a severe frost set in, and 
oe ue were blocked up, and travel seriously im- 
peded. 

Nothing could be drearier than the life to which 
Gladdys was condemned. It was rising without hope; 
eating without appetite; sitting without rest; wan- 
dering about the gloomy house without interest or 
amusement; going to bed without comfort, and sleeping 
without refreshment; and so dull day succeeded dull 
day with a honrible sameness; and Gladdys was really 
at length in danger of going melancboly mad. 

Silently the deaf mute served the meals in the 
dining-room; sullenly the maid-servant performed 
her duties in the bed-rooms; surlily Mrs. Llewellyn 
and Gladdys met and parted at the table or the fireside. 
Not one event worth recording transpired; not a con- 
versation worth repeating happened. And thus the 
weeks of the great frost passed slowly away. 

But if Gladdys, depressed by monotony, saddened 
by bereavement, and tortured by anxiety, did not go 
mad, it was because she became ually conscious 
of a circumstance that filled her heart with a vague 
delight and invested her life with a deep interest. In 
a word, she discovered that she was destined to become 
a mother. And from the time that she became certain 
of this fact, her spirits revived, her appetite returned, 
and, despite the unpropitious circumstances, she grew 
almost happy and healthy. For Nature is a tender 
mother and skilful nurse, and she was doing her best 
for Gladdys. 

When, however, Mrs. Llewellyn discovered the 
condition of the young wife, her own evil mind was 
stricken with dismay. She thought that all her plans 
were now frustrated. She dared no longer tamper 
with her victim by the administration of drugs that 
under present conditions might endanger life. And 
the life of Gladdys was of all things the most carefully 
to be cherished until she should be safely married to 
James Stukely. So the use of the drugs must be dis- 
continued. But then, on the other hand, without the 
stupefying agency of the drugs Gladdys could never 
be induced to marry James Stukely; or, even if she 
could be brought to consent, Stukely himself, who, 
with all his weakness of intellect, had still some sense 
of honour, could never, under the new circumstances, 
be persuaded to marry her. 

For several days after making this important dis- 
covery, Mrs. Llewellyn was almost in despair. But 
she was nota woman to be overcome by obstacles. 
She soon arranged the plan of her new campaign in 
her war with destiny. She first of all resolved to 
confine Gladdys closely to the premises of Forest 
Lodge, and to carefully cherish her health; then to 
keep Mr. James Stukely at a safe distance, co as to 
conceal from him a state of affairs with which she was 
determined he should never be acquainted; then, 
should Gladdys become the mother of a living child, 
to conceal the fact and make away with the babe as 
best she could; and then to re-commence drugging 
her victim until she should become stupefied and 
embruted to a state low enough to admit of her being 
fooled into a marriage with James Stukely. It was a 
base plot; but what will not a wicked woman do 
when instigated by avarice, the basest of passions ? 

Mrs, Llewellyn carried out nearly all her plans. 
She wrote to her son, telling him that he must not 
come home just yet, because Gladdys was still very 
nervous and exciteble, and that the presence of a 
visitor would disturb her and injure her health. She 
abandoned the use of drugs upon her patient, and was 
in all external observances as kind to the poor young 
creature as it was possible to be. 

But Gladdys was not again to be deceived by Mrs. 
Llewellyn. She estimated her new kindness at its 
real value, and thanked her in proportion. The health 
and spirits of the young wife, however, continued to 
improve. She dreamed of her coming baby, and hoped 
for her absent husband. 

And thus the latest winter days away, and 
the spring opened. Gladdys amused herself by mak- 
ing pretty little caps and dresses for the expected 
little stranger. And Mrs. Llewellyn quietly informed 
herself respecting the physicians of the country, one 
of whom it might become necessary to call in, in 


————— 
emergency. By means of. Jude, the deaf- 

“we — Ny eee with the fact that to oe 

octor Hugh Wynne, a very skilful physioi 

London, had recently settled at a p : lie 
distant. Mrs. Llewellyn thought that an advay 
where secresy was to be desired. So she resolve? 
in the event that medical aid should be needa ,/ 
call in Doctor Hugh Wynne, and fee him ibe: 
and swear him to secresy. y 

It was in the midst of a midnight storm of thunde, 
lightning, and rain, that the child of Gladdys Powis 
was boro. The young mother had been very ill: inj 
it was only in the latest hour, when her life was i, 
the greatest danger, that the deaf mute was sent 
through “night and storm and darkness” to bring the 
doctor to her assistance. Doctor Wynne arrive; fa 
good time. To his superior skill and experience alone 
under Divine Providence, the mother and chili owed 
the ee ee their lives, 

We know a ly how quickly Dr. Wynne diy; 
the character of Mrs. Talwelies, and Canase ne 
designs upon the life of the babe; and how earnestly 
he was entreated by the alarmed and unhappy mother 
to take charge of her child; and how tenderly he 
carried the little creature home and committed it to the 
care of his wife. 

We know also that the next night after this event, 
in returning from a second secret visit to his myst. 
rious patient, Doctor Hugh Wynne was shot dead by 

an unknown hand; that the next day his body was 
found in an obscure part of the road passing through 
the woods; and that his murder was charged upon 
a band of robbers that infested the country. And 
we know, finally, that by his premature death, his 
invalid wife and orphan boy were left destitute. 

The news of this tragedy reached Forest Lodge, 
but did not penetrate to the chamber of Gladdys. No 
one ever entered that chamber, upon any pretence 
whatever, except Mrs. Llewellyn ; and she kept the 
secret, of which most probably she knew more tha 
any one else on earth. 

‘When, however, two or three days had passed, and 
Gladdys had become impatient for a visit from her 
kind physician, and anxious for news of her absent 
— ny herself to do = which was of all 
th most repugnant to her—namely, to ques- 
rey A Llewellyn. db 

‘Why does not the doctor come and see me?” she 
ye oe ‘. 

“ He was here this morning while you were asleep. 
He came up and looked at you; but would not ia 
you te be waked up, as he said that sleep would do 
you more good than anything else. He left you very 
soon, as he had a patient to visit,” replied Mrs. Lie- 
es lying without an instant’s hesitation. 

“Did he say how my baby was?” 

“Yes; it is thriving well. He has procured s 
healthy wet-nurse.” 

“Tam very glad!” said the young mother—‘“0rl 
should be, if I could place confidence in what you tell 
me, Mrs. Jay,” she mentally added. 

But the next day and the day after that passed, and 
Gladdys grew more and more impatient to see the 
doctor and hear from her child. 

“ Why does not Doctor—Doctor—I forget his name, 
or rather I believe I never knew it. Why does he not 
come to see me?” she asked on the fourth day. 

“ He was here again this morning while you wer 
asleep. It seems he cannot come at any other hour; 
but he looked at you and would not permit you to be 
awakened.” 

“Oh, dear me, how provoking! Did he speak of 
my child?” 

“Yes; he said it was growing finely.” 

“Thank heaven—(if it is true.) But now, when 
he comes next, if I should be asleep, I wish to be 
waked up, that I may ask him about my child and 
hear from kis own lips how she is.” . 

“My dear, he says that he shall not come again; 
that you are getting along so well as to render his 
further attendance unnecessary.” © ‘ 

“How aggravating that is! Well I must write 
to him, and ask him to tell me all about my child— 
where she is and who has got her; and what sort of 
a house she lives in, and what sort of woman the 
nurse is; and if there are any other children ; ands 
number of particulars that I must be made acquainted 
with,” said the young mother, firmly. ? 

“Well, my dear, you shall write at once,” replied 
the artful woman, who immediately propped Gladdys 
up in the bed, and placed a writing-caso before her. 

“Stay—what is that doctor's name ?—Doctor— 
Doctor——” 

“Doctor Thomas Frorthingham, my dear,” answered 
the deceiver, giving a name as different in all respé 
from that of Doctor Hugh Wynne, as it was possible 
to invent. , F 

Gladdys wrote her letter, filled it with the anxious 
questionings of an earnest young motlier, folded and 





sealed it, and then pantin n in hand, looked up t0 
Mrs. Llewellyn, and ani 
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« What is his address? ” mii 
The false woman named a village ten miles in @ 

diametrically opposite direction to that in which Dr. 

Wynne resid . th 
Gladdys directed her letter, and gave it into the 

hands of Mrs. Llewellyn to send to the nearest post- 

office, saying to herself, with a sigh: 

“J have no alternative but to trust her, since I have 
no one else to trust. Oh, I hope she will be honest 
about this letter, especially as there seems to-be no 
inducement for ber to be otherwise.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Llewellyn took the letter down- 
stairs into her own room, and shut and locked the 
door to keep out intruders. Next she deliberately 
broke the seal of the letter and read it through. Then 
she sat down at her writing-desk and for, an 
answer, dating the forgery from Tyneford, and 
signing it “Thomas Frorthingham, M.D.” Finally 
she rang the bell, that summoned to her presence the 
deaf-mute Jude, to whom she spelled upon her fingers 
the following directions : 

“Saddle the fleetest horse in the stable, and carry 
this letter to the post-office at Tyneford, and drop it 
in the box. Then return here. Do you under- 
tand?” 

: Jude nodded his head several times, in quick suc- 

cession. Then he deposited the letter in his breast- 

pocket and vanished. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Llewellyn slowly tore up 
Gladdys’s letter, and threw the fragments into the fire. 

The next evening Gladdys received the forged 
answer. And this was it: 

“July, 18—. 

“My Dear Lapy,—Your note was placed in my 
hands at the very moment that I had sat down to 
write to you to communicate a sorrowful piece of in- 
telligence, which gives me as much pain to write as it 
will give you to read. Your little babe is no more, 
It was suddenly seized with convulsions this morning, 
which in the course of a few hours, notwithstanding 
thatthe utmost skill of medical science was exerted 
to sawe it, proved fatal. We attribute its sudden ill- 
ness and death to some original organic imperfection ; 
though whether the brain, the lungs, or the heart was 
most deficient in vital power, nothing short of an 
actual autopsy could demonstrate. Let me hope that, 
as a Christian woman, you will resign yourself to the 
will of Divine Providence, and not sorrow ‘as one 
without hope’ after a little creature whose early death 
has saved it from all the temptations, sins, and dangers 
of this world, and ensured to it the purity, bliss, and 
safety of heaven.—I have the honour to be, dear lady, 
your obedient servant, 

“THomMAs Frortuincuam, M.D.” 


Gladdys dropped the letter, sank baek on her 
pillow, and covered her face with her hands. And 
soon the tears were seen trickling slowly between her 
fingers. 

Pe Llewellyn picked up the letter, and affected to 
it. 


Gladdys did not suspect the missive to be a forgery. 
She took it for what it seemed to be. She made no 
outcry over the supposed death of the babe that she 
now believed had only been lent her for a few days. 
After some moments given to silent weeping, she 
merely looked up, and patiently inquired : 

“Do you think my baby suffered much ?” 

“Oh, no, my dear! such little creatures never do. 
ne half of suffering is in the mind, you know. And 
such have none to speak of.” 

“ But—they cry.” 

“That is to expand their lungs; nothing else; 
they are never conscious of suffering.” 

Pos .! suppose the Lord is too good to let them, 
en » 

* Yes.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
Gladdys inquired : 

“Do yeuthink they have buried my baby?” 

. \Oh, no, my dear!» They would not venture to do 
it without letting us know.” 

“Oh, then, I will go and see it myself.” 

“My love, that will never do! You are not strong 
enough to rise from your bed! How could you ever 
andertake a journey of ten miles over one of the worst 
roads that ever was seen?” 

“Oh, but it seems so cruel! go cruel, not to go!” 

My dear, J will go and see that-everything is done 
decently and in order. And when you are quite well, 
you shall go and see the little grave.” 

With a low, half-suppressed sob, the bereaved 
young mother sank back agaiz upon her pillow, 
tho sbeneth eyes, and wept silently: She had neither 

mind or 
Mrs. Llewellyn, body any longer to oppose 
(To be continued.) 
COO 
Tar Prussian General in Jutland has notified that 


oe will for the future be paid in Jutland, the 
Wace reveuue being taken for the support of the 





foreign troops. He has also ordered increased allow- 
oor to be given by the population to his soldiers, 

irected that all families should confine themselves te 
one room, the best apartments being reserved in all 
cases for the military, and has so arranged quarters 
that every household will have to maiutain nearly 
three men. He has also ordered that all goods im- 
pen from the islands shall again pay duty in Jut- 

nd, has prohibited all Copenhagen newspapers, and 
has imprisoned a Danish official for addressing him a 
report in Danish. " 








THE ALCHEMY OF LIFE. 


“Tris very sad! I pity her from my heart!” 

The speaker sat, or rather reclined, in a large, 
cushioned chair, in a luxurious chamber. All ber 
surroundings indicated wealth. But something about 
her mouth and in her eyes gave token of discontent. 
In the sentences just uttered she spoke with real 
sympathy. 

“It is very sad,” she repeated. ‘ Have they lost 
everything ?” 

“So it is said. I heard, this morning, that their 
charming place was to be-sold. Poor Mrs, Armat! 
How euch pride she took in her beautiful grounds, 
garden, and green-house!” answered the neighbour. 
“Tt is really distressing to think what she will suffer 
in giving them all up.” 

“Ah, me!” sighed the lady in the cushioned chair, 
her lips falling into a sad expression. ‘Such re- 
verses are terrible. I could not endure them. Poor 
Mrs. Armat! I shall not be able to get Ler out of my 
mind.” 

This lady, a Mrs. Eldridge by name, was kind- 
hearted and sympathetic, yet weak and self-indulgent. 
Her impulses were good, but she had no strength of 
character, no fixed principles for the government of 
her life. 

From the wealth she possessed—from the luxury 
by which she was surrounded—she had no mental 
chemistry by which to extract happiness, but simply 
dwelt among her external good things, without really 
enjoying them. 

And yet, to lose these good. things, she felt, would 
be a great calamity; and so, looking at Mrs. Armat’s 
case from her point of view, she was deeply pained 
for her friend. 

“Tt would kill me,” she said, as thought came back 
upon herself. 

Sitting im a room quite as luxurious as that occu- 
pied by Mrs. Eldridge was the lady of whom these 
two friends were speaking. Her face was serious, but 
not unhappy. 

She had a visitor; and in reply to a remark, she 
was saying: 

“T should be sorry for myself if my life had so 
rested in these external things that they could not be 
withdrawn from it without great suffering. I have 
enjoyed them—intensely, I might say; they have 
afforded me inexpressible delight; but I must have 
sadly failed in my use of them if there had been 
formed in my soul no power. to rise above them. 
Their true use was to give me interior streugth, but 
not to enervate.” 

“But how can you live without your garden and 
greenhouse? You have so enjoyed them!” answered 
the visitor. 

‘Perhaps I may have had more care than enjoy- 
ment,” replied Mrs. Armat. “My garden was too 
large, my greenhouse too extensive and over-crowded. 
I was often confused amid the variety, and beauty, 
and wonderful order displayed in nature, and so lost 
pleasure that might have been derived from a simple 
flower-stand in my parlour.” 

“Phe change will be very great,” said the visitor. 
“You go away from this luxury of nature, made 
paradisaical by culture, and shut yourself up in asmail 
house. I cannet bear to think of it, my dear friend. 
It hurts—it distresses me! ” 

Mrs. Armat smiled gently. 

“ Don’t let it trouble you. The bitterness with me 
is past already. I am looking away from the past, 
and I search into the future for new elements of 
peace. ‘I‘here is sweeter honey in the humble white 
clover blossom than in the garden’s pride, and the 
wise bee knows how to gather it. 1 must take a 
lesson from the bee.” 

“But what will you do, Mrs, Armat? Your life 
has moved in such a free and bountiful circle for 
years. How will you breathe amid these narrow 
limitations ?” 

“It is a poor, weak spirit than cannot make its 
own world,” replied Mrs. Armat, “and cannot get 
beyond the bedy's natural limitations. Life with me 
would have been to little good purpose if, at my age, 
I could not build a dwelling-place for my seul out of 
other than material substances.” 

The friend scarcely understood Mrs. Armat. She 
looked at her and wondered 





A few weeks later, and the change of which they 
were speaking poss aga 

The elegant couutry residence, with far the largest 
portion of its choice furniture,*.was sold, and the 
Armats removed to a small, plainly-furnished house. 

Among the friends of Mrs. Armat, who was a 
favourite with all who knew her intimately, there 
was universal regret at the misfortunes that had as- 
sailed her; but none felt for her more deeply-than 
Mrs, Eldridge. 

“ Tf must go and see her,” she said, for the twentieth 
time. It was two months after Mrs. Armat had left 
the neighbourhood. “It is really cruel in me to keep 
so long away, and yet I dread to meet her. How 
broken in spirits she must be! And what can I say ? 
The trite commonplaces about submission and pati- 
ence under misfortune would choke me. How could 
I, who dwell amid peace and plenty—against whose 
house no storm beats—talk to her ? ” 

Mrs. Eldridge bad just passed through a state of 
mental depression. She was subject to these shadowy 
conditions of mind, and they were becoming more 
frequent and of longer duration. 

Whence their source she did not know. They 
would come stealthily upon her, and cover her spirit 
with a pall of darkness. 

She made no effort to throw them off; but sub- 
mitted, weakly and passively, to a state of misery 
o shadowed not only her own life but the lives of 
others. 

Out of one of these states she had just arisen, 
when she determined to go and see Mrs. Armat, and; 
if possible, help and comfort her, if ouly through the 
manifested regard cf a visit. 

Purposely she dressed herself in plain attire; for 
her mind was delicately perceptive. 

“T will not give any reminder of our widely dif- 
ferent positions,” she said. 

Usually, Mrs. Eldridge, when she visited, was 
driven in her handsome carriage; but now she went 
to the railway-station near by. 

On reaching the town, she walked to the house of 
Mrs. Armat. It was a very small house in comparison 
with the one she had left; the neighbourhood was 
not fashionable; everything, in the eyes of Mrs. 
Eldridge, looked poor and humble. 

A sigh parted her lips as she stood at the door. 
Her heart felt heavy for her friend. How could she 
meet her! 

The door opened, and she passed in. How narrow, 
and stiil, and cheerless! So she was impressed. The 
servant showed her into a small parlour. It seemed 
to her as if she could stand in the centre of the room, 
and touch the walls on both sides, 

She did not wait many minutes; yet, in that short 
period, she noticed a small fernery in the corner, a 
hanging basket of plants at one of the windows, a 
vase containing a phantom bouquet on the mantle- 
piece, and some choice cabinet pictures on the walls. 
She was about rising to look more closely at one of 
the pictures, when she heard the approaching foot- 
steps of her friend. 

“Mrs. Eldridge! How glad I am to see you!” 

And Mrs. Armat came forward quickly, her face 
radiant with smiles, her voice cheery as of old. 

The friends clasped hands, and stood looking into 
each other's eyes. A stranger, reading the two faces, 
would have been at no loss to determine which had 
the most peaceful spirit. 

“Oh! I have thought of you so much! ” exclaimed 
Mrs, Eldridge, her voice full of tender emotion. Her 
sight grew dim with feeling. 

“Tt is very pleasant to look into your face again,” 
said Mrs, Armat, as she led her friend to a sofa, and 
sat down beside her. ‘‘ Why haven’t you been hero 
before ?” 

“ Simply,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, “ because T hadn't 
the heart tocome. I am frank, you see. No friend 
has felt more deeply distressed over your misfortunes. 
I have really suffered on your account. How can 
you bear it?” 

“ Bear what? ” asked Mrs, Armat. 

“This change.” 

And Mrs. Eldridge glanced around the room. Then 
she added : 

“ But, pray forgive me for referring to it.” 

No cloud came over Mrs. Armat’s serene face. 

“T am not unhappy,” she said. “I do not find 
anything very hard, or hurtful, or unpleasant in my 
new relations to the world. I think I have been a 
happier woman than before.” 

“ Impossible, Mrs. Armat!” said the friend, with 
manifest incredulity. ‘“‘ Happy here!” And slie glanced 
once more areund the room. 

“T have my husband and my children,” replied 
Mrs. Armat, “and we have come so much closer 
together that we feel a new sphere of love. In our 
old home, we had gathered about us so many and 
such various things, that enjoyment of all was im- 
possible. External good, from its very abundance, 





had grown burdensome, and ceased to minister ade- 
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quately to the inner life. It is different now. My 
external good is no longer burdensome, but full of 
satisfaction.” 

“ T can’t understand you,” said Mts, Hldridge, look- 
ing almost peinfully bewildered. 

“It is all very plain, my* friend,” she answered, 
“There is no enjoyment in tlie simple possession of 
natural good things, no matter how richly abundant 
they may lie around our feet. We only enjoy what 
we use te right purpose. The more we have, tte 
harder our task will be in compassing « right disposi- 
tion thereof; and jast ih the degree that we fail in 
this will be our inward disquietude. I had more than 
I could use, and the excess spoiled'on my ‘hands, like 
the excess of manna gatliered by the Israelites. Now, 
I can enjoy all that I have. My plants are few; but I 
know every leaf, and bud, and blossom, and this closer 
familiarity makes them dearer. I see a hundred 
curious avd beautifal things in their growth, order, 
and peculiarities. I am never tired of'looking at my 
lialf-a-dozen pictures, small though they be. They 
are true works of art, and my sense of the “beautiful 
and harmonious is newly excited whenever my eyes 
rest upon them. ‘These skeleton leaves*—nand Mrs. 
Armat arose and went to the mantel-piece—“ have in- 
terested me very much. I tried to make'a bouquet of 
them several times, but had so many things’ to look 
after'that I was not able to follow up all the pro- 
cesses. These I have skeletonized sitee our removal. 
Are they not exquisite? Did you ever see anything 
so delicately beautiful? Fine almost as gossamer! 
Aptly enough are they called ‘ phantom bouquets.’” 

Mrs, Armat was all animation. Her face glowed, 
her eyes sparkled; every attitude and motion expressed 
enjoyment. 

“ Dear friend! ” said Mrs. Eldridge, laying a hand 
upon the arm of Mrs. Armat, while a veil of sadness 
dropped down over her face, “what would I not give 
for your mental alchemy, by which the commonest 
things in life are transmuted into gold! I came to 
offer you sympathy; to speak some possible words cf 
comfort; and lo! J find you happier far amid your 
few things than I am in my abundance.” 

“ Have I not already given you the secret?” asked 
Mrs. Armat. 

“What?” 

“Use is the philosopher’s store. Its touch will give 
to the commonest things a priceless value for the soul. 
The making of a loaf of bread may be in itself very 
dull and common work; but if I savour this work 
with a desire to feed the hungry—to give health, 
strength, and pleasure to my husband and children, 
may | not extract therefrom the purest of mental en- 
joyments? A senseless drone may pour water upon 
a plant, and get no interior reward; but, if I perform 
the same act, and see in the ground’s thirsty abso: ption 
of woisture the sure promise of flower and fruit, have 
I not created for myself, out of hemeliest things, an 
essential delight? I pay a servant her wages, and 
grudge the transfer of money; or I may let my 
thoughts dwell on the good she will derive from a 
proper expenditure of her earnings: Will not the 
difference to me be very great’? I cam bless, or I'can 
curse myself. Ican get honey or gall from’ all the 
things with which life brings me in contact. Which 
shall Itake? The honey or the gall?” 

When Mrs. Eldridge returned to her own home, 
and sat down amid her luxurious surroundings, she 
felt rebuked and humbled. 

“ With all these elements of enjoyment around me,” 
she said, communing with herself, “and yet not able 
to extract happiness for a day; while, with her few 
things, Mrs. Armat finds constant pleasure. I asked 
and gained ber secret; but can I make it my own? 
Can I use it for the transmutation of all things into 
gold? Not without an effort,’ she said, perceiving 
an old, listless state creeping over her; and with a 
roused feeling, she ad:ied, “I must use the reason and 
the powers given me by God, if I would enjoy the 
blessings poured into my lap in such unbounded 
measure—I must use them, and I will!” 

If Mrs. Eldridge profited by what she had heard, 
seen, and resolved, well for her; but whether yea or 
pay, you, reader, may find profit in what has here 
been written, and make your life happier than it has 
ever been. ’. 8. 





Liven MANUFACTURE IN IRELAND.—A eompany has 
been formed at Cork for introducing the linen manufac- 
tureintothatcity, andthey recently held their first meet- 
ing. A building is now being ereeted at Blackpool, a 
short distance from the city. The chairman said that the 
company were entirely independent of tle flax-growers 
of the Seuth, and ceuld carry on the business of their 
mills successfully if there were not a stalk of flax grown 
in Munster; still, they were most anxious to co-operate 
with them. It was the opinion of a great many goed 
judges that the flax grown this yéar in the South is of 
good quality, though it has been ia many cases insuffi- 
ciently watered, and submitted too long to the action 


ofthe arti¢le. They had purchased from a farmer the 
ee of oné acre, which realised £83. The retarns 
for the- growth of flax‘in Treland forthe last twwo 
years show an increase for Ulster of 70,000 acres, or 
three times more than the entire extent of the flax 
crop in all the Bast of Ireland. In Ulster in 1863 the 
crop covered 207,000 acres, this’ year it is 278;000, 
while in the other three previnces it is only 23,688, 
The inference is that the Ulster farmers, being the 
best judges, would not have extended the cultivation 
of flax if they did not find it prefitable. 
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THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 
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CHAPTER IX 


HERNAN FIGHTS THE COMANCHES. 
You have upheld mein my peony. 
And shown & noble heart. you, accept 
A small memorial of this hour. Thekla. 

HEervan was astirwith the first gleams of day, as 
was his custom in his campaignings, and hastened to 
water and feed his ‘horses, procuring them a supply of 
coarse grass growing aleng the bank of the stream. 
Ada awoke whilst he was in the midst of these pro- 
ceedings, and made her toilet:at the brook, after greet- 
ing him feelingly, and the two then made a very good 
breakfast from the provision-basket, driuking all of'the 
wine and eating most of the food. 

“The fragments Iwill put in my pocket,” ’ said 
Hernan, doing so, “for it is possible that'we: shall 
need them.” 

The saddle was then put on Ada’s horse, and they 
remounted, riding back to the road, and setting their 
faces teward Zacatecas. 

“We have quite # ride before us,” observed Hernan; 
“ but I hope you rested well; aud'will be able to endure 
it without exhaustion.” 4. 

“Tanrquite myself again,” was her response, with 
sparkling eyes and a rosy glewon her cheeks. “If 
the savages are not on our track-———” 

An exclamation from: our hero interrupted the sen- 
tence. Happening to cast his eyes in the direction 
from which they had come in the night, he had seen 
four of the Comanches riding swiftly toward him, aud 
not more than fifty reds: distant. 

“Let’s dash away smartly,” he observed, in his 
usual calm voice. ‘* The horses can bear hard riding 
in the coolness of the morning.” 

The next moment they were thundering at fall 
speed through the valley. 

“ Keep a good hold of your saddle,” Hernan addedj 
with the same thoughtfulness he had before exhibited 
on so many occasions. “ You must‘have no fears of 
anything, senorita. While I live, I will protect: you; 
but the fact cannot long be kept from you that half a 
dozen of the savages, well-mounted, are in pursuit of 
us!” 

A quick glance over her shoulder impressed the 
truth in all its horror upon Ada, but not a word of 
fear eseaped ‘her. 

“ Perhaps: their horses are not as well ‘rested ag 
ours,” she said, with a barely perceptible tremor in 
her voice. “‘I'hey may have been riding around all 
night, looking for us.” 

A yell came from the pursuers, and the fngitives 
knew that a race of life and death Lad begun. 

On, on, dashed Hernan, and his: young charge, he 
oceasionally addressing a word of encouragement to 
her, hurrying on for several’ miles, through a variety 
of scenery. 

The pursners held theirown ; but their horses were 
perceptibly tired, and Hernan was drawing evcourage- 
ment from the fact, when, in'w narrow gorge among 
the hills, he suddenly encountered a trio of Comanches 
directly in his path, one of’ whom was Nani him- 
self! 

The face of the savage chief lit up with pleasure and 
malice at the sight of Ada. Barbarian as he was, he 
could appreciate her wonderful beanty. 

This last party had come around the hills in another 
direction; the reasoning of Nani haviug furnished him 
a theory of Hernan’s movements that was not far from 
the faet. . 

“ Halt!” said Oaptain de Valde, setting the example. 
“We must leave the horses,.and hide in the woods, as 
the least of the two dangers.” 

He sprang to the ground, drew Ada from her horse, 
flung his rope bridle over her saddle, and hurried into 
the bushes, and up the steep sides of the ledge they 
had chanced to be passing. 

The movement had been exeeuted so promptly that 
the fugitives gained quite a start on the Comanches, 
which Hernan improved to the best advantage. 

But Nani and six of his followers promptly dis- 
meunted at the foot of the ledge, tying the bridles 
of their horses in a common centre, and sprang in 
pursuit of the fugitives, uttering their usual fiendish 


“ Have no fears! said Hefhan, as h 
swiftly up the hill bes him.“ We ar ta'pr 
whey vn * ued be 

ey contin up the uneven grou 
1 red exhaustion ; and Tene 
caught her up im his arnis, unticeding her objections, 
and made renewed efforts to escape the savages, Ry 
his slackened speed, consequent upon carrying the 
maiden; soon allowed one of the Comanches to 
quite close to him, in full view, and he hastily dared 
behind a tree with Ada, bidding ker be quiet, a5 j, 

volt 6 eons baie Seber the tore 

A came the forem: " 
but it rai Hernan inetaty- ae ; 
with his revolver, as he'let fly an arrow; anda 
=e eee ran the heels’ of his com 
met a like fate. temporary respite was thes 
ae settles wo them,’*said the wk tan 

usual calm “and encouraging smi 
canag tit death’ Mis wriée “ied’ teeered UG oe 
towards the top of the ledxe. “The Comanches, in 
late years, have obtained some riflés, and I am sure | 
saw one inthe hands-of Navi. ‘That's the worst Ww. 
have to fear. I hope to avoid their arrows!” 

Another wild yell came from the savages, indi 
that they had madea momentary pause, in distaay, 
beside their dead comrades; ‘but the next instaut they 
were heard tearing through the bushes in the pursuit, 
atid’ they were ‘soon aear enough to the fugitives tp 
discharge their arrows, some ef which would haye 
assuredly reached thent had it not’ been for the inter- 
vening trees and bushes. 

“They gain on us—they will assuredly overtake 
us! ® cried Ada; looking behind her. “Set'medowy 
bere: and seek your own safety. You cannot save 
me!” 

“Then we will die together,” repliéd Hernan, 

her closer to his heart. “Courage! We 
are not yet‘ injured !” 
They went on. 
They had now ‘reached the upper limits of the 
bustles on the side of the ledge, and before then 
towered its top, an almost = espey wall of rock, 
with buat:few shrubs upon its face. 
_ This was the point at which Hernan bad been aim- 


ing. 

“We must gain the top of the highest peak,” he 
said. “We shall be exposed to thoir shots while 
going over the bare surface before us, but this danger 
is unavoidable.” 

“Tam quite:rested now,” Ada ded, “and 
you ere-exheusted. Let me climb. I will keep close 
to you.” 

he sprang out of ‘his grasp, clasping his hand, and 
they went.on together, with ‘the yelling savages 
closing in behind them, howling in anticipation of 
their triumph, and raining arrows after them. 

“ Now, senorita,” said Hernan, as he led her from 
the last bushes upon the bare and steep rocks form- 
ing the wget part of the ledge. “ Now for liberty 
or om A. herrible fate weuld follow our cap- 
ture 
A volley of arrows whistled: around them, end s 
bullet from Nani’s rifle struck a rock beside Hernan ; 
but they pressed steacily wpwards, from fissure to 
fissure, and soon ed the summit of the ledge, un- 
injured. Ada exerted herself so, that she could 
not momentarily speak; but Hernan whispered, as slie 
sank panting ena rock: 

“ Better and better! A’ few-steps more across this 
fissure to the high square rock forming the peak, aud 
I shall feel safer !” 
He bore her to the poiat designated, placed her ina 
rock+eleft tbat; was inaccessible to the arrows or 
bullets of the Comanches from any point o2 the 
neighbouring rocks, and then said: 
“They will besiege us, of odurse ; but my revolver 
is still charged, and we ha. the advantage of a stroug 
position.” 
He placed himself in such a position as to cover 
the fissure to be crossed between the peak and the rock 
next beneatlrit, aud occupied himself with watching 
the savages, and, encouraging Ada by his calm and 
practical observations, 
Tbe Comanehes had already climbed the ledge, 
reaching a sheltered nook but a short distance below 
the fugitives, and were engaged in:discussing the best 
mode of co! ing their wishes. : 
The face of Nani, which looked out almost inces- 
santly from his covert, glowed with the fury of his 
patsions. Ada shuddered at marking its resolute and 
bay m2 Ate expression. cutee 
uddenly, the savages prepared to act. Nani, bav~ 
ing reloaded his rifle, Neane of his men to scale the 
peak across the fissure mentioned, and so cause our 
hero to uncover himsé#, asa mark for the chief's 
weapon. But the ruse did mot.succeed. Hernan re- 
mained perfectly motionless, but’fired the instant the 
savage was leaping the fissure, and the swarthy ruffiaa 
fell dead on the rocks below. 








of a burnirg enn. This has greatly lessened the value 


cries. 


“ That’s the third,” ‘said Hernan. “A good revolver, 
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—__—— 
senorita, is really & good thing. What will be the 
next move of thé-enemy am nm 

‘Afters general yell of rage-and revengefuiness, the 
avages took refuge in their coverts, and again dis- 
sassed the situation ; but = not immediatel, 
come to any conclusion. T' 
however, whieh occasionally looked out upon Hernan, 
attested bis unalterable purpose to recapture the 
maiden and to kill bis‘masterly enemy. 

“He means to starve us out,” said “Hernan, after 
hours bad passed in mutual watching and waiting. 
« Probably he'#s not aware that we havea few morse 

our possession. 
‘ Lpromcte-4 watch continued ;'Hernan continuing 
to encourage Ada, “Their greatest inconvenience was 
the heat of the sun, and thirst, but the sky clouded 
towards noon, and their thirst was net particularly 
me. 
= declared that’ every hour's delay was iv 
their favour, as they might be able to leave the rocks 
in thedatkness ; and Ada, who'had learned to trust 
herself to his guidance, and to regard him with the 
warmest confidence and admiration, had no difficulty 
in keeping up her epitits. — 3 

The sun'was past meridian when the savages setf* “ 
0 another assault. Nani wanted two of wus 
followers to-entice Hernan frou: bis shelter, while he, 
thechief, remained on the-wateh to shoot him. The 
plan of the Indians, with the‘exeeption of their leader, 
was to rush tothe assaultin a body. ‘Nani's objectiou.to 


this course was that it might drive the fugitives over 


the ledge of destruction, and so rob him of bis prize ; 
but at length, as the inconveniences of his waitiug 
multiplied under’ the afterneon:sun, he consented to 


it. 

Accordingly, with a chorus of terrific yells, the 
savages suddenly broke from theircoverts, and sprang 
towards the peak. 

This ‘time, the tactics of the -assailants having 
changed, Hernan was in motion. He knew 
that it would not do-for them to:gain footing upon the 
peak, and he was promply at) the fissure, revolver in 
hand, not only ready-to fire, but’ to -oppose with his 
hands and persen any attempts’ at crossing. ‘The 
arrows of the enemy, discharged in haste while they 
were running, went wide of him, and the rifle of 
Nani, who had remained in the rear of his followers, 
was not instantly available, by reason ef the fact that 
his men were between him and Hernan. 

The result was thatthe foremost savage:was shot, 
as before, the next one was hurled backwards as he 
Jeaped the fissure, and fell into it, and the rest re- 
treated, while our hero retired to bis covert. 

Ada bad watched ‘the struggle with blanched face, 
tut the blood came back to her olive cheeks as she’ 
ae 
“Poor of them are gone, and our prospects are so 
much the brighter.” 

The rage of Nani at the turn affairs: had taken was 
terrific. He looked out from his‘covert with all’ the 
fury of a baffled wolf expressed on his features. 

Another hour of mutual watching followed, Ada 
every minute becoming more and more hopeful, so 
well did Hernan impart his calm bravery to her. 

“Can't you eat a cake, senorita?” he at length 
asked, producing a couple from one ‘of the deep pockets 
of his coat. “A view of us in’ this employment may. 
do the savages good!” 

The fury of Nani‘perceptibly deepened as he saw 
the young couple eating the cakes. 

_He conversed a few moments ‘with his two sur- 
viving followers—the savage who had fallen alive 
into the chasm having returned to him—and they 
concluded to make a final assault on Hernan, as. the 
sun wag getting low in the sky and they feared 
that the young couple would escape in the darkness. 

Hernan had foreseen that this was the most likely 
course of the desperate trio, and he/nerved himself 
for the decisive struggle, saying to Ada : 
out calm and brave, now and keep perfectly 

ie 

The expected attack instantly followed. 
an guerilla Form —_ changed his system of 

Snce, not waiting for the savages, but rushing 
forth to meet them :. 

This change of tactics proved advantageous, for 
the assailants had expected to be met as before, and 
Were not ready for the impetuous assault. 

_Nani was caught particularly at fault, he: having 
his rifle lowered, expecting to end the struggle 
on the peak, and it thus. happened that 
having leaped the fissure, and hurled himself’ before 
the foe, shot the chief dead with the last ball in his 


revolver, before ‘h i 
ledaive: ore he could place himselfon the de- 


This bold stroke ended the conflict, for the:two. 


surviving Comanches; seeing the death of their chief, 


instantly turned and commenced a precipitate retreat | 


down the rocks, while Hernan. yeturned to Ada, who 


had emerged from her hidi 
ng-place, deathly pale, in 
‘a triumph. 


time to witness her preserver'g 


ugly fice of Nani, | 


“We are saved!” cried Captain de Valde, with 
more excitement than he had before exhibited, as 
they rushed into each other's arms. “The savages 
are dead or retreating!” 


CHAPTER X. 
Methinks 
If I but saw him, ‘twould be well with me. 
He is the star/of my nativity, 
And often marvellously hath his .aspect 


Shot strength into my Schiller. 


Tere is nothing like a mutual peril to unite the 
hearts of a young lady and gentleman in tender 
bonds, and this trath had been verified in the case of 
‘(Ada and Hernan, asthe attentive reader has, of 
course, duly foreseen from the beginuing of their ac- 

aintance. 


” ie good truth, the entire series of events succeeding 
‘the meeting of the yourg couple had tended’ directly 
to bring about this relation between them. 

Let it. be: noted, therefore, that they were lovers, 
although scarcely eonscious of the fact, at the mo- 
ment when their-joy and relief,-at the close of their 
peril, found expression in a mutual embrace; as re- 
corded 


And’ it was ‘as lovers that they rejoiced in their 
«wictory, surveyed’ the fallen braves, looked after the 
‘flying survivors; and prepared to resume their journey. 

“A bad delay,” sighed Hernan, thinking of his 
father, his’ few remaining provisions, &c.; “ yet it 
‘might have been worse.” 

Ada was satisfied with the state of affairs, her 
noble defender being uninjured, and she replied in a 
few words expressive of her hopefulness: and’ good 
spirits. 

Hernan then took her by the hand, and they cem- 


menced their descent to the valley. By the time they 


reached the bushes under the peak, they heard the 
two fuzitive Comanches riding swiftly away. 

“They have found their horses,” the young man 
observed, “and I hope we shall find ours. I fastened 
them together, you know—one’s head against the 
other’s side—so as to impede their progress.” 

On reaching the road, the young couple obtained 
some water at a spring, quenching their thirst, and 
bathing their heated faces. 

“We have a little food left;” remarked Hernan. 
“Shall we eat it- now, or-wait afew houre? ” 

“TI think we had better wait,” repliea Ada. “I 
have had too much excitemené to be hungry.” 

Hernan searched for his-herses, and it was not long 
before they were found quietly browsing in some low 
woods in the vicinity. ‘They had filled themselves 
with such grass and leaves as the neighbourhood 
afforded, and»were in good condition for use. The 
lovers aceordiugly mounted them, and set out anew 
on their homeward journey. By: this. time the sun 
had set, and the shadows of twilight were gathering 
around them. 

“TI think our peril is over,” said Hernan; “ but, to 
‘be on the safe'side, we will step off briskly.” 

Striking into a gallop, they rode several miles. at 
good speed, each having naturally a desire to get 
away from the.scene of the day’s perils. For a while 
the path was narrow and croaked, requiring consider- 
able attention, but they.at length emerged from the 
woody and hilly.district in which they had passed the 
day, and came out ona plain, without roads, where 
Hernan -was obliged to.shape his course. by the 


stars. 

“We shall not reach home to-night?” said Ada, 
‘after a long pause. 

“No. But. te-morrow. afternoon, if we have no 
more delays, you shall be with your father.” 

The mentien of this period caused Ada. some sad 
thoughts, suggesting to her that.she would at that time 
lose. the, society of her companion; and she again 
became silent. 

Hernan, top, waa grave and thoughifal. 

Here, and there, on the plain they were traversing, 
there was.a wretched hut, a patch of grass, a.clump of 
stunted bushes, or.a mule path, but nothing to distin- 
guish it from the generality of arid plains which are 
scattered so. freely amid the . verdure of the 
table-lands.of Anahuac. 

Little-was. visible, to the travellers; and this little 
was ngnt ane the. desolation ic of the 
scone—the plain. weariag a dusky brown aspect, and 
the silence being profuund. They .saw and heard 
none of the signs of life common to a journey 


the barking of dogs, lighted cottages, and fellow 
travellers om the road. @ver their route lay the 
blue sity, radiant with its many gems, including 
many constelletions visible in the United States, and 
beneath them: were the dull sands, almost as unstable 
} as. water, invwhieh the hoofs of their horses left no 
permanent trace; sad this was the wholp field of 
‘their vision. 





Yet it need not be supposed that the wandovers 


in other lands—such as the rattling of wheels, | 





experienced a sense of loneliness on this ride. They 
had each other’s society, and that was sufficient to 
make the solitude seem peopled. They had the 
tender thoughts which belong to a newly-awakened 
affection ; and what more extensive fund of thought 
and feeling could they have experienced ?” 

“Tt is. strange,” at length said Ada, ber thoughts 
reverting to the savages, “how bold the Comanches 
are!” 

“Well, they shape their course according to events, 
like everyone else,” rejoined Hernan. “‘They knew 
that General Ortega had retreated into Yalisco, and 
that the French had not yet occupied Zacatecas and 
the vicinity ; so that the country was opened to their 
inroad. When the cats are quarrelling, you know, 
the mice may prey in safety. The Comanches are 
cunning enough to act on this principle. But what a 
proof it is of the chronic weakness of Mexico, that 
they have so long been allowed to overrun the 


nation! And what a proof it is of Maximilian’s folly 


that he is coming here to set up anew empire, when 
all the troops his French master has sent here would 
not siaffice for a successful campaign against these 
savages! ‘There are twenty thousand of the Coman- 
ches and. Apaches, and thousands upon thousands of 
thieves and plunderers belonging to less noted tribes, 
all the time preying upon the civilized Mexicans; and 
the whole power of the archduke will be insufficient 
to suppress them, te say nothing of a dozen greater 
tasks vefore him.” 

“T have often reflected on the folly of the arch- 
duke’s schemes, and on the difficulties in the way of 
his proposed empire,” responded Ada, thoughtfully. 
“Tam glad that we agree so well on this subject.” 

They rode on for hours, as on the previous evening, 
till their horses were jaded, aud until they were deep 
in the last half of the night. 

They talked with each other, but not freely; for 
their thoughts-were too busy and earnest for the mere 
commonplaces of such a ride. 

They at length came to one of those wooded knolls 
which appear at intervals on all plains of this de- 
scription. It was not more than a hundred yards in 
diameter, but offered a shelt-r from the waning moon, 
which had arisen,,and some coarse grass for the 


horses. 

““We had better halt here until daylight,” said 
Hernan. “You need rest, senorita, and so do the 
horses.” 

They rode into the edge of the wooded knoll, and 
the young guerilla. chief dismounted, hitching the 
animals.to a tree. He then assisted the maiden to 
alight, and.spread bis blanket for her to sit on. 

“T shall make a little hut for you, as I did last 
night,” he added. “I want you to get a good sleep.” 

e made a hut, as before, and out some grass for 
the horses. 

“We will have supper now,” he said, returning to 
Ada, “and trust to luck to-morrow.” 

They ate the fragments Hernan had so fortunately 
saved from their first mutual repast, and he then 
placed his.saddle in the girl's hut, for a pillow. 

“You rob yourself,” she said. 

“T hardly think I shall sleep,” he replied. “We 
vare safe enough, doubtless; but I left my father in 
some anxiety, and am rather wakeful.” 

“JT do not feel at all sleepy,” said Ada. “I slept 
this morning, you know; and then all is.so strange 
around us; our circumstances—our whole acquaint- 
ance. I am afraid sleep is far from me!” 

“In that. case,” responded. Hernan, thoughtfully, 
seating himself by her side; ‘‘let us talk.a few mo- 
ments with each other. If I mistake not, my career 
-against the French meets your approval ? ” 

“Tt does, indeed!” returned Ada. “I have fol- 
lowed your actions with admiring interest from the 
commencement of the invasion. How little I ever 
thought that I should one day see you, and even owe 
my life to you. And how pleasant bas been our ac- 
Syeare tome. I regret to say, however, that my 

ther fis in favour of the new empire. He hopes to 
secure & ntof nobility from Maximilian, and is 
full of for him.” 

“T am sorry to hear such an account of him,” de- 
clared the guerilla chief, with a. shadow on his face. 
* With his vast wealth, he might do much good for 
his country.” 

“He might, indeed! As the case stands, he may 
do much harm. His plans and wishes, growing out 
of this French-Austrian invasion, fill me with the 
keenest forebodings.” 

Hernan mused a moment, and resumed : 

“ You are aware, senorita, that I am a fugitive in 
one sense of the word. That is, I cannot move among 
pemeee of your father’s political sentiments without 

urring the risk of being arrested. In fact, I have 
narrowly avoided this peril on several occasions.” 

“T comprehend your position,” replied the maiden, 
sadly. ‘ And these perils must be greater since the 
large reward offered for your capture.” 

“Yes, [have had tobe very secret. in my late 
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movements, and even in the visits I have paid to my 
father. We live near Zacatecas, as you may be aware ; 
and it is probable that we cannot remain much longer 
in that vicinity, or even visit it without incurring the 
risk of capture and imprisonment. The French are 
about to march on Zacatecas, I judge from all I hear 
on the subject; and their presence there will make 
mine full of danger, even if I am not driven away 
altogether.” 

Ada’s face blanched at these words. 

“It is very hard to endure such trials,” she said, 
her voice quivering with emotion. ‘It chills me to 
the heart to reflect that father regards you as an 
enemy, and that he will not make you a proper return 
for the great service you have rendered me.” 

“ You recognize, then, the difficulties in the way of 
our further acquaintance.” 

“ Only *oo well,” and her face grew whiter. 

“ Then let me declare something that these difficul- 
ties cannot repress,” Hernan continued, his voice 
growing earnest and tender. “It is that my interest 
in you has been deepening since the first moment of 
our meeting. Itis that life looks a thousand times 
more beautiful to me in your presence than it ever did 
before. It is that you are the glorious being: of whom 
I have sometimes had prophetic glances—the one twin- 
spirit for whom I have prayed and waited. It is that 
I love you!” 

A quick, glad light broke over Ada’s features, and 
it was foMowed by rosy blushes, as Hernan, suiting 
his actions to his declarations, enfolded her in his 
arms, and she nestled in his bosom. 

“ You love me, then, darling?” added the captain, 
after a blissful pause. 

“ With my whole soul.” 

“My own little darling! How happy you make 
me! How bright everything looks to me! ” 

ve And to me also! I am overflowing with glad- 
ness!” 

Their lips met in a prolonged kiss, and their eyes 
exchanged glances more expressive of their deep 
happiness than any words they could have uttered. 

“ And will you be my wife?” continued Hernan ; 
* my own little wife for ever?” 

The maiden whispered assent, and nestled closer in 
his bosom, with a delicious sense of rest and security, 
and stole a timid glance at his face. 

He had nobly and fully won her. 

From the moment of her rescue from the Indians, 
her eyes had followed his movements with glances of 
the deepest admiration. The gentle and thoughtful 
attentions he had from time to time shown her, despite 
the imminence of their peril, had been equally potent 
with his heroism in inspiring her with love for bim. 
In brief, he had been to her a‘revelation of true man- 
hood, in all its blended strength and gentleness, and 
she had given her whole heart to him, in all the fresh- 
ness and innocence of first love. 

As to Hernan, he regarded the glorious little maiden 
with a love bordering on worship. Her beauty, her 
bravery, her rare intelligence, all the traits of her 
character, at once so winning and commanding, had 
exerted their legitimate influence upon him during 
their hours of peril, and made ber the central figure 
of his thoughts and hopes—the shrine of his whole 
existence. 

And their love, like their souls once called into 
being, was of that glorified type which endures for ever. 

It did not seem to either that they had fallen in 
love with each other on brief acquaintanee, but each 
had found in the other the realization of their most 
sacred ideals, and their lives had taken a sudden 
completeness and finish, and been blended into one. 

And so, through few days but many troubles, they 
had reached their betrothal. 

, And they were happy. 

Speechless with their joy, yet finding a new and 
eloquent speech in caresses, they looked into each 
others eyes, thrilling with their bliss, and gave them- 
selves up to those gorgeous and dreamy emotions 
which belong to such moments of gladness. ~* 

The barren plain, lighted by the waning moon, 
yet appearing so grim and silent—the solitude of tlre 
knoll—the dangers they had escaped, and those yet 
before them—all were for a time forgotten. 

“Thus loving each other, and pledged to each 
other,” at length whispered Hernan, “shall the 
adverse circumstances I have mentioned come be- 
tween us? Shall the position in which I stand 
before the French interfere with our happiness? 
Shall the views of your father part us? ” 

““No—never! Iam yours, dear Hernan, all your 
own—yours for ever! You alone shall shape my 
future—you alone shall guide me!” 

“Yet fathers have elmost unlimited control over 
their children in Mexico,” said Hernan, “and it is 
certain that nothing can be further from your father’s 
thoughts than your marriage with me.” 

“True; but he will see you, and we will talk with 
him. I will tell him of your noble conduct—plead 
with him—and wit bis consent to our union.” 


Poor child of innocence and trust! how little she 
knew of the real nature of the man of whom she was 


speaking. é 

“ We will certainly do all in our power to gain his 
approval,” declared Hernan ; “ but noon help look- 
ing on eur p in that quarter with some fore- 
boding. I shall see him to-morrow, of course; and 
shall I at once tell him of our betrothal, and ask his 
consent to our marriage? You women,” he added, 
“ have exquisite tact and insight into all these matters, 
and I will be guided by your decision.” 

Ada was thoughtfal a moment, and then she said: 

“I think we had better say nothing of our betrothal 
to-morrow. Father will see you, and you will make 
a favourable impression upon him; but it will require 
time to tell him all our desires and wishes. In the 
course of a week I can tell him my views, and bring 
him, I trust, to regard you as my accepted suitor when 
you come to see me,” 

They talked awhile, and Hernan then said: 

“Having established our future relations, my little 
darling, I must take good care of the treasure I-have 
won. I want you to go to sleep, and gain strength 
for the remainder of our ride. Let me wrap you in 
this blanket, and hold you in my arms while you 
sleep. I don’t want to put you off in that hut all 
alone, lest my great happiness seem all a dream.” 

Ada rose smiling, and the young guerilla chief 
wrapped the blanket around her; and then, seating 
— comfortably, pillowed her head upon his 

m. 

It was not long before the regular breathing 
of the maiden showed that she was sleeping sweetly 
after the fatigues of the day. 

And then Hernan, with the adaptability of an old 
campaigner, leaned his head against a tree, and also 
slumbered. 

They slept peacefully till sunrise, and then resumed 
their ride homewards. In the course of an hour they 
came te a hut, where they obtained some tortillas for 
. breakfast, and also procured some barley for their 

orses. 

Once more en route, with the hope of reaching 
home before halting again, their thoughts naturally 
went forward to the prospects and circumstances 
awaiting their coming. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop.—The following method 
is used in Germany for the preservation of wood :— 
Mix 40 parts of chalk, 50 of rosin, 4 of linseed oil, 
melting them together in an iron pot; then add one 
part of native oxide of copper, and afterward, with 
care, 1 part of sulphuric acid. The mixture is applied, 
while hot, to the woed by means of a brush. When 
dry, it forms a varnish as hard as stone. 

Lieutinc Gas By Etecrricrry.—Professor W- 
B. Rogers exhibited an invention by Mr. Cornelius, of 
Philadelphia, for lighting gas by electricity. It was 
the first time it had been exhibited in Europe. The 
electrical apparatus was atiached to a common gas- 
burner. lt was an application ef the principle of 
frictional electricity (the apparatus being a modified 
form of electrophorus), and as soon as the professor 
removed a stopper of vulcanite, the friction generated 
an electric charge; and the gas was instantly ignited. 
It could be arranged so as at the same instant to light 
the whole of the burners in a room. 


Miurrary Ba.ioon-sicnats.—Mr. Heary Cox- 
well says :—‘' The employment of telegraphic signals 
on the occasion of my recent ascent from the OC 

Palace has, I am glad to say, created some imterest 
among militayy and scientific men. Just about ten 
years ago, when I suggested the use of reconnoitring- 
balloons in the Crimea, I devised and experimented 
with a set of semaphore signals. I then ascertained 
that they could be easily worked, and that their 
action could be seen and understood by observers in 
possession of their meaning. From communications 
I have received since September 22, it appears that, 
for ten miles, in a south-west, south, and easterly 
direction, the signals, with the aid of glasses, could 
be distinctly seen ; and, although on this afternoon they 
were merely set in motion without any definite meaning, 
still it is satisfactory to learn that aerial telegraphy 
can be made the medium of imparting valuable in- 
formation, either to the inhabitants of a large area, or, 
if necessary, to the select few who may alone have 
the key to their import. For example, if used for 
seientific purposes, say ag an aerial observatory, to 
announce the time of day. This could be aecomplished 
by the dropping of a large black ball down a rope a 
few hundred feet long. By this means a numerous 
population could have a visible intimation of the 
exact hour, or of any other subject of which simul- 
taneous observations are desirable. But more es- 
pecially, I believe, for military signals would the 





idea prove worthy of adoption, ia. 
of adoption. : 

used mine for Government experimentear Aunt! 
and the Arsenal, could be let up with ropes, ki,” 
fashion, and the signels set in motion, either to iin’ 
the evolutions of an army, or to convey secret inte. 
ligence to the Commander-in-Ohief. For Tecon. 
noitring daring a battle there is no real necegsi & 
risking the destruction of the D, 28 & mil 

two from the car at a phen 


ed 

away with the naked eye. It might prove 
ance, in case of invasion or mien ts 
the telescopic range of the southern od can 
portions of our island from stated heights Up to 
several thousand feet ; also to know from stations 
our coast what amount of ocular acquaintance cold 
be made with our neighbours’ sea-board. This would 
-,? Lar pasordaed = eres instruments 
and would certain i as well 4 
ballooning.” J = see 

CoLourtye MATTER oF THE EMERALD.— 
from MM. Wobler and G. Rose to the yd 
Academy of Sciences states that they had bec 
making 5 oy ay on the colouring matter of th» 
emerald. wy, in 1858, asserted that this colour: 
matter was organic, and was destroyed by heat—s rp. 
sult which the authors of this letter could not confirm, 
They kept an emerald at the temperature of melted 
copper for an hour, and found although the 
stone opaque, the colour was not affected, 
They fused, however, some colourless glass with a 
exceedingly small quantity of oxide of chromium, 
and produced a colour exactly like that of the emerald, 
They therefore considered substance the colour- 
ing agent ; without, however, denying the presence of 
some organic matter. 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE CAPE. — An impor- 
tant maritime enterprise was practically commenced s 
few days ago, when the Union Company's Royal 
Mail steamer Athens sailed from Plymouth for the 
Cape of Good Ho: It is not intended that this boat 
shall return in the usual course, but she will henco- 
forth ply between the Cape and the Island of Mauri- 
tius. This inaugurates a new line, which is sb- 
sidized by the British Government. Mauritius, as is 
well known, is an island in the Indian Ocean, 600 
miles to the east of Madagascar, at which the Austra- 
‘lian steamers stay to coal before coming on tothe 
Red Sea and Suez. These steamers run monthly, and 
by the fortnightly communication now established 
between Mauritius and the Cape, a new route to and 
from the latter is established overland through France, 
vid Marseilles, the Red Sea, Suez to Mauritius, thence 
westward by the steamer Athens, now put on, to Port 
Natal and Cape Town. To Natal this will be tbe 
shortest, although not the least expensive route, It 
is as allowing of speedy communication with our im- 
portant colonial possessions at the Cape by electric 
telegraph, however, that this new line will be of most 
value. At present no news thence can reach us under 
thirty days, or thereabouts. Henceforth that time 
will be lessened by nearly one-half. An electric tele- 
graph exists between Cape Town and Natal. From 
Natal to Mauritius may be estimated at a five days’ 
voyage, and from Mauritius, by the Australian mail 
steamer to Suez, at eight or nine days. From Sues 
there is a telegraph direct:to London ; and, therefore, 
for purposes of news, the British ions at tle 
Cape may be reckoned as a fortnight’s distance from 
England, instead of a month's, as hitherto. When 
the Red Sea telegraph is open to Aden, which it wil 
be very shortly, this time will pe further lessened by 
‘igh days. The girdle round the earth is being drawo 

ter. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “* The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” £6 








CHAPTER CXIIL 


Tue last two replies were very faintly given, 
though net so faintly but her companion caugit the 
wo! 

“The Hope!” he repeated; “the very craft ho 
ought to sailin! Stay! Yes, Iam right—by Nep- 
tune’s trident, but it isthe mame of the ship we 4° 
about to relieve, in the Gulf of Mexico. Her time 
up, and the Revenge is ordered to the statioa—ten 
one but we see him.” 

From that evening the most perfect confidence 
reigned between the young lieutenant and the consul’s 
daughter. Dick and Lucy Hamilton were delighted at 
the change—the brief estrangement having been the 
only shadow clouding the sunshine in their ow* 
youthful hearts. - 

A few days brought them to New Orleans, where 
Colonel Fitzgerald and the ladies were to — 
they couki obtain ® passage to England. Here “> 
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tain Vern 
i cruise in the Gulf of Mexico, in search of the 
pa whieh carried on their infamous traffic be- 
tween Brazil and Cuba. Five days, to take in pro- 
visions and water, was the limit of their stay. We 
need not add that the greater portion of it was devoted 
by Dick and Fred to the ladies. Between the former 
wa his father the most perfect confidence had hitherto 
existed. ‘Phere had never been but one secret be- 
tween them—and that the captain partially guessed— 
the love of the latter for Lucy Hamilton. 

«Well, Dick,” said the commander of the Revenge, 
after the young man, in an interview which he re- 

nested, made a rambling sort of confession how mat- 
pa stood, “ you are a lucky fellow—Lucy is s charm- 
ing girl! But all fair and above board—no sailing 
ander false colours, Have you spoken with her 
goardian upon the subject?” 

“Not yet, sir.” ; 

“Homph!” ejaculated the a : “perhaps the 
colonel may object—you are only a mid as yet; be- 
sides, he may have other views for his ward.” 

‘At the idea of the ex consul having other views, 
poor Dick looked so distressed, and cast such an im- 

glance at his father; that the kind-hearted 
man atonce promised to take the management of his 
k into his own hands, and ascertain the sen- 
timents of the old soldier—who received the informa- 
tion even more graciously than he expected. 

Miss Hamilton, he said, was her own mistress ; and 
as her choice in point of family was unexceptionable, 
it had his concurrence. ieyp 

The happy lover was simost mad with joy at the 


ence. 
Wet, Dick!” said his father; ‘there is one con- 
dition! ” y 

The word “ condition ” partially sobered him. 

“We have both agreed that you must obtain your 
epaulette before you think of marriage.” 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed the young man, with a 
hopeful smile; “it shall soon be fulfilled. ‘The cruise 
we are ordered upon is of some danger—occasion will 
not be wanting—Fred shall not surpass me this 
time.” 

So saying, he left the cabin, to communicate his 
happiness to his friend. 

That same evening the party attended the French 
opera in New Orleans. The theatre presented an array 
of beauty which few of the capitals of Europe could 
have rivalled; there was but one drawback to the bril- 
liancy of the scene. The coloured population were 
banished to the galleries—lovely females, intelligent, 
wealthy men—even so slightly branded by the mark 
of caste that an unpractised eye could not detect the 
difference—were excluded from the lower portions of 
the house, and confined like cattle in the suffocating 
pens above—a distinction which painfully shocked both 
Mary and Lucy. 

In the adjoining box was a handsome, gentlemanly- 
looking young man, whose features were decidedly 
English. From time to time he cast observant glances 
upon the party next him, and more than once Fred— 
whose attention was less engrossed than his com- 
panions’—appeared inclined to address him. 

“Strange, is it not?” he whispered to Mary Fitz- 
gerald, who had been equally struck by this singular 
conduct—which, as there was nothing offensive in it, 
he could neither notice-nor resent. 

About the middle of the performance, Captain 
Vernon and Colonel Fitzzerald entered the box—the 
former was in uniform, The attention of the stranger 
was immediately transferred to the sailor; at the close 
of the act, he leaned over, and slightly touched him on 
the arm, 

“Sir!” said the officer, with a look of surprise. 

hg You are Captain Vernon, of the Revenge, I be- 
lieve?” said the young man. 

A dry affirmative wasthe reply. 

“My conduct must appear strange—very strange!” 
continued the speaker; “and yet, when you learn my 
motive, you will pardon me! iv my life,” he added, 
im an under-tone, “in addressing you.” 

At first the commander of the Revenge thought 
that the young man was mad; but there was some- 
thing so earnest, yet at the same time so respectful 
a manner, that he quickly dismissed the supposi- 


“Can I serve you? ” he demanded. 

__ They retired to the back of the box, and a long and 
interesting conversation ensued. Suddenly the stranger 
looked towards the stage.» Captain Vernon followed 
the direction of bis glance, and distinguished a tall, 
quiet-looking man, expensively but vulgariy dressed, 
intently regarding them. He was evidently an 
American. 

aan that the person you have been speaking of?” he 


“ey ! . . 
ehaaen I fear itis too late. See b leaves his 


“ Mever too late!” replied the gallant sailor; “I have 


on found orders from the admiral, directings} 


Dick—Fred!” he added, calling to the yeung men; 
“here, I wish to speak with you.” 

They were by his side in an instant. 

“Whatever you see or hear this evening, take no 
notice, and remember that this gentleman isan old and 
intimate friend, whom you have not met for years! 
What name?” he added. 

“Franks!” said the young man. 

“Treat him as familiarly as you would the playmate 
of your youth,” continued the captain ; “ not a word or 
look to imply you are acting a part.” 

These words had scarcely escaped his lips, when the 
door of the box opened, and the party whose regards 
in the pit had so startled the stranger, made his 
appearance. His countence was flushed; there was a 
suppressed fury in his cold, grey, snake-like eyes, 
which did not escape the notice of the speaker. 

“Tt is time to go,” he said, addressing the young 
man in the tone of a superior. 

“So soon?” 

“ Not soon enough!” was the reply, with a meaning 
look. 

“Hang it, Franks!” exclaimed Captain Vernon, 
assuming a hearty, sailor-like tene, “ we can’t part 
with you yet—your old playmates, Dick and Fred, 
have scarcely had time to exchange a word with 
you! If you have an engagement with this gentle- 
man, perhaps he will either excuse you, or join our 
party ?” 

The American muttered something about not wish- 
ing to intrude. 

“ Intrusion!” repeated the young men, anxious to 
act the part assigned them to the best of their ability, 
although utterly at a loss to divine its purport; 
“what a word! Happy to receive any friend of 
Franks’! ” 

The look of the aeute Yankee gradually became less 
suspicious, and he — himself to be introduced 
by the name of Mr. Washington Somerville. 

“The proprietor of one of the largest estates in the 
country,” added his friend; “the gentleman in whose 
employ I am engaged.” 

The Englishmen bowed, and Captain Vernon invited 
Mr. Washington Somerville with such apparent cor- 
diality to join their party, that, after a little hesitation, 
the invitation was accepted; and at the conclusion of 
- —_ they entered their carriages, to adjourn to 
the hotel. 





CHAPTER OXIV. 


What man so wise, what earthly wit so rare, 
As to descry the crafty, cunning train 
By which deceit doth mask in visor fair, 
And seem like truth, whose shape she well yea 


For straits there are when truth to cunning bends, 
And justifies the means by honest ends. 
Spanish Proverb. 

CoLoNEL FITZGERALD, the ladies, and Captain Ver- 
non oecupied one carriage; the strangely-invited 
guests, Dick, and Fred, the second: the two last, 
anxious to act up to their instructions, chatted as 
familiarly with Mr. Franks of old times and places, as 
if they had really known him from childhood. 

His companion had thrown himself back in the seat, 
with his eyes half closed, as if indifferent to the sub- 
ject of their convervation, but in reality watching aud 
weighing every word they uttered. 

It would have been difficult to decide which was 
the best actor of the four—for their new friend entered 
as earnestly into the mystification as the young sailors 
had done. 

“Where are the ladies?” inquired Dick, in an 
anxious tone, as he entered the drawing-room of the 
hotel. 

“Retired,” replied his father. ‘Colonel Fitz- 
gerald and I are commissioned to offer their excuses : 
they felt too tired to honour us with their society 

ain.” 

The wine flowed freely ; and during the evening, the 
question of slavery was discussed. The American, as 
a matter of, course, was an ardent supporter of the 
trafficin human flesh. 

“It’s what I never could understand in you, Bri- 
tishers,” said Mr. Washington Somerville, in reply to 
an observation of Captain Vernon’s. ‘You are as 
proud as peacocks, and yet call a parcel of lazy black 
nigger devils brothers.” 

“ Are they not human, like ourselves? ” demanded 
Dick. 

“Not ‘a bit!” replied the advocate for involuntary 
servitude—we believe that is the last phrase by which 
man designates the most infernal tyranny he can in- 
flict upon his fellow-man. “ We have hair—the poll of 
the slaenr is covered with wool; our skins are white 
—their hides biack; if we did not force them to work, 
they would starve; for the lazy brutes have no idea 
beyond lying on their backs in the sun, and counting 
tiveiry toes! CO ess,” he added, “thas shown the 
white feather in permitting the Britishers to ovedhaul 


“You will at least admit,” observed Captain Ver- 
non, with difficulty repressing his disgust, “that the 
unfortunate wretches are frequently subjected to the 
mest wanton cruelty ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. Washington Somerville; “a 
little cowhiding now and then keeps them lively, and 
up to their work! Ask your friend Franks: he will 
tell you Cuat the slaves on my estate are better fed 
than half the paupers in England; but, perhaps,” he 
added, “you will visit me, and judge for yourself? 
It’s only fifty miles up the Mississippi; glad to reci- 
rocate—run up in no time! ” 

“ Unfortunately,” said the commander of the Re- 
venge, “ much as I should like to accept your offer, it 
is impossible! I am under sailing orders. To- 
morrow we raise anchor.” 

“ For Cuba, no doubt?” 

This was uttered more as an observation than as a 
query—as if the destination of the vessel was a matter 
of profound indifference to the speaker. And yet he 
was most anxious for the reply; for, strange to say, 
his fortune depended on it. 

“ Vera Cruz!” answered the captain, carelessly. 
“Why, I thought that—that is, I heard you were 
on the look-out for slavers ? ” 

“So Iam!” answered his host, at the same time 
filling his glass. ‘I have received information——” 
oe Information!” interrupted the American, with a 
start. 

“ Yes—that the Black Eagle, which has so frequently 
escaped our cruisers, has taken shelter under the bat- 
teries there!” 

“ Why, you wouldn’t attack her in a neutral port ? ” 
exclaimed the planter; ‘“ cuss me if it ain’t downright 
piracy! ” 

“No—no!” replied the captain of the Revenge, with 
a laugh; “but I trust I may intercept her on her 
return—and then fair sea room and no quarter! Con- 
sidering your views upon slavery,” continued the 
speaker, “I fear I have been wrong in speaking so 
freely of my course! ” 

“Oh, no danger of me!” exclaimed Mr. Washing- 
ton Somerville, with a broad grin; “the captain of 
the Black Eagle will know no more of your friendly 
intentions towards him than he does at present: will 
he, Franks? ” ’ 

“ Certainly not! ” 

Dick thought that his father must be very blind 
indeed not to notice the half-wink which their new 
acquaintance gave, as he appealed to his companion. 
The fact was, he began to entertain very unfavourable 
suspicions of both the strangers, although he still acted 
up to the instructions he had received. 

“T know,” continued Vernon, in a careless tone, 
“that the observation was unnecessary—for, between | 
men of honour——” 

The American spread his large, bony hand—every 
finger of which was ornamented with rings—upon his 
breast—just over the place where by courtesy his heart 
was supposed to be seated—and bowed—as much to 
conceal the broad grin of delight at mystifying the 
Britisher, as to acknowledge the compliment. 

“You are a jolly fellow!” he said, shaking the 
commander by the hand. “ Pity you area Britisher! 
But there—what can’t be helped, must be endured ; 
and I do really believe that Franks and you are old 
friends!” 

“Dear me!” observed Vernon, in a tone of well- 
acted surprise; “ Did-you ever doubt it ?” 

“ Yes—no—that is, I thought go at first! All right! 
Mind for a run up the Mississippi? Glad to see you 
at Mount Somerville—no ceremony—happy to re- 
ciporate, Yankee fashion ! ” 

Again the invitation was declined, with an expres- 
sion of greater regret than before. 

“As for the Black Eagle,” added he, “better let 
that craft alone: the skipper isa strange critter to dea! 
with! Did you never hear how he served your pre- 
decessor on the station ?—a regular alligator’s trick, I 
reckon!” 

Captain Vernon never had heard. 

“ Well,” continued the narrator, growing more and 
more communicative, as he warmed with the wine, 
‘tthe vessel was boarded by a mid and a party of 
sailors from the Hope, as she lay becalmed in the Bay 
of Honduras. He had no cargo at all except a few 
sickly critters, that he would have been better with- 
out,on board. There they were—a regular nest of 
blackbirds, chirrupping away in the hold: so you see 
there was no denying the fact! ” 

“Was not the ruffian taken?” demanded Fred, 
whose generous heart revolted at the idea of the 
inhuman traffic. 

“Well, I guess he was!” answered the American, 
“taken right aback for a few moments! Howsomever, 
he soon got over the staggers! The frigate was not 
yet in sight—so what does he do, but head the lazy 
niggers in half-a-dozen barrels, and quietly drop them 
overboard! ” 

“ The monster!” exclaimed Dick. 

(Po be continued) 








threngh a more intricate channel than this! 





our trade in black cattle!” 
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A BED of oysters was discovered s few days back, 


in the Channel, o; ite Tracy-sur-Mer (Calvados), at 
about mile and a-half from the French coast. Twenty 
boats have since been occupied at:the spot, and have 


taken each from 6,000 to 7,000 a day. The oysters 
are of a fine description, and sell at. Courseuiles at the 
rate of from.18f. to 20f. the thousand. 





FACETIZ. 

Nownere is there a greater number of infants 
taised than in Lap-land. 

Cuemicat.—Why is Shakespeare prominent above 
all other chemists ?——Because he analysed the human 
heart whilst beating. 

Some wag has started the idea of 3 Banting Restan- 
rant Company, with a Jd capital as big as that 
of xy bow bank. It seems Indicrous thing to 
establish eating-houses for the express purpose of 
making people thin. 

A remy being oeleel Wy. his re me van be 

t so many i ients into. his prescriptions, is sai 
Sieve answered more facetiously than ac gr 
cally,.“In order that the disease may take which it 
likes best.” 

A. Max's Parricunar Remarx!—A German offi- 
cial, in one of the petty states of Germany, had ocea- 
sien to make.out a passport ‘or a traveller. He.ditled 
the blanks regularly, till he reached the line for “ par- 
ticular remarks.” ‘Then, after much deliberation, be 
wrote, “ freably shaved!” 

Tuere is an on dit that the British lion whose 
father is Sir Edwin Landseer, has come to grief in the 
studio. His clay yearned to see the light again, and 
to be cast forth from the studio as useless, rather than 
remain in a more dignified condition, i l 
waiting the leisure which should animate his bronze 
descendants. 

A QUESTION. 

“Pa, what is fi-cation ?” 

“There is no such a word as fi-cation, my son,” 
says the father; “what do you ask that for?” 

“Why, pa, Mr. Badger says that the French have 
been building forty-fi-cations in Mexico.” 

“Charles,” said the father, “you had better run 
‘home ; you are too young to understand war matters.” 

Art a school for contraband children, the teacher 
aged the phrase “ common sense,” and asked what. it 
meant. The reply was prompt and decisive, from.a 
boy of ten—“ Not to steal, to behave yourself, and 
not to cuss and swear.” 

Some years since, when everything that happened 
was supposed to be connected with the end of the 
world, the eggs laid in certain places had inscriptions, 
bidding people prepare. We have heard of a poultry- 
maid who had long scorned a shepherd, ‘ not: because 
she disliked him, but because she had not made up her 
mind.” She gave in at once when the eggs took part 
in the affair. Two days in succession she found them 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘Crule gal. Marree Tum- 
mas.” 

Tr bas been suggested that, should horse-flesh ban- 
quets become as popular in other parts of France as 
they have become at Lyons, it will not be inappropriate 
to name the dishes after celebrated horses, such as 
“ Potage de cheval & l’Eclipse,” “‘ Patées de cheval & 
la Blair Athol,” “ Assiette volante cervelles de cheval 
ala Fille de ? Air;” “ Cételettesde cheval & le Dollar,” 
“Emincée de cheval & la Thalestris,” “Foie de 
cheval & la Flying Dutchman,” “Filet de cheval ad 
Ls. Toneques,” “Pitce de cheval roti & la Stockwell,” 
&c. The Derby and Oaks days will be the best for 
the two first banquets. 

Purrixnc A Goon Face on 1r.—A humorous 
writer in the Chicago Post describes how he got out of 
a bad serape in a police court:—“ The next morning 
the judge of the police court sent forme. I went 
down, and he received me cordially. Said he heard of 
the wonderfal things I had accomplished by knocking 
down five persons, and assaulting six others, and was 
proud of me. I wasa promising young man, and al 
that. Then he offered a toast, ‘Guilty or Not 
Guilty?” Iresponded im a brief but elegant speech, 
setting forth the importance of the occasion that had 
brought us together. After the usual ceremonies, I 
was requested to lend the city ten dollars.” 

A Statve Te Resstyi.—A small town in the east 
of Italy, where Rossini bad once passed some time, 
conceived the idea of commemorating the, great 
maestro’s sojourn amongst them by a statue. The 
zeal was unhappily greater than the wealth, and after 
some months of unwearied toil, the managing com- 
mittee angounced, the sad fact, that. although one 
high spirited individual had of himself contributed 
tlre estal, which was already built, and ready to 
receive the statue, the menied eontributions enly 
reached 1,200/. In this dilemma,.ey, with a courage 


and | from Mr. A——, who stated ‘that he, too, had now a 


composer, and asked in what. way he would himself 
advise this sum to be appropriated. “ You want.a 
oaly got en fata te podesal” "Yen, Matirogino, 
got as far as * Yes, 
oy is.our case.” “And you have 1,200f. besides 
towards your object?” The committee bowed their 
acquiescence. “Give me the money, then, and I'l 
stand.on the, pedestal half an hour next Tuesday. I 
must leave on Wednesday, or I'd repeat the perfor- 
mance.” 
JUSTICE. FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Knight, in hisutobiegraphy, relates the following 
as an example how justice was dispensed in, England 
fifty years ago. Under the guidance of the town 





clerk, corporate magi generally got thrcugh their 
business decently. Sometimes they made little slips., 
Late in the eveningan offender.was brought before 


ove of our mayors, having been detected in stealing: a 
smock frock from a pawnbroker’s door. 

“ Look in ‘Burn's Justice, ” said his worship to his 
son; “lookin the index for smock frocks.” 

“ Can't find it, father—not #here.” 

“ What! no law against stealing smock frocks ? 
My heart, young fellow, but you've had @ lucky 


Phe. coustahle.demarved..eb: the .diatharge ef the 


prisoner, 

“ Well, well, lock him up; and we'll see the town- 

in the morning.” 

Wuexy Witt tHey Mrer?—There is @ curious 
duel now pending im Boston, which began ten years 
age. Mr. A——, a bachelor, challenged Mr. B——, 
@ married man with one child, who replied that the 
conditions were not equal—that he must necessarily 
put more at risk with his life than the other, and he 
declined. A year afterward he received a challenge 
wife and child, and he supposed, therefore, the objec- 
tion of Mr. B—— was no longer valid. Mr. B—— 

‘that he now had‘ two children ; consequently 
the inequality still subsisted. The next year Mr. 
A renewed his challenge, having now two chil- 
dren also; but his adversary had three. The matter, 
when last heard of, was-still .goimg on; the numbers 
on “a pt yene deems mts pro ree gee 
new 





DRILL FOR SINGLE VOLUNTEERS. 
Fall In—Love with some amiable and virtuous 

young woman on the first opportunity you may 
ave. 

, Ye aes to her, assiduously and respect- 
ully. 

Right Face—Popping the question, like a man, and 
she'll accept you. : 

Quick Mareh—To her parents, and. ask their con- 
sent. 

Right Turn—With her to the church, and go 
through the service of holy matrimony. 

Halt—And reflect seriously for a few moments; 
~~ determine to devote yourself entirely to’ your 
wife. 

Right about Face—From the haunts. that you fre- 
quented when single, and prefer your own honie. 

Advance Arms—To your young wife when ont 
walking together, and don’t let her walk three or four 
yards bebind you. 

Break Off—Billiard playing, betting, and staying 
out at night, if you wish to havea happy home, 

A New Arm or Waz.—Let mo inform the 
Admiralty of a new arm which ia extremity—for 
otherwise it would be the sacrifice of too many com- 
batante—may be used in naval warfare. But perhaps 
Lord Clarence Paget may find some difficulty in 
securing its adoption. A small privateer, with forty 
or fifty men, having on board sowe hives full. of bees,. 
was pursued by a Turkish galley, manned.by 500 
seamen and soldiers. As soon as the latter came. 
alongside, the crew of the privateer mounted the rig- 
givg with their hives, and hurled them down on the 
deck of the galley. The Turks, astouished at this 
novel mode of warfare, and unable to. defend them- 
‘selves from the stings of the enraged bees, became so 
terrified that they thought of nothing bat how to 
‘escape their fury; while the crew of the small vessel, 
defended by masks and gloves, flew upon their 
enemies, sword in hand, aud captured the vessel, 
almost without resistance. But, as many of my 
correspondents are clergymen, I can recommend to 
the ministers of Belfagt.an admirable prescription for 
the extreme case of a Beliast mob sacking their 
rectories and weuses. The mayor of. Belfast, also, 
might take it into his)grave ideration, sliould the 
citizens, instead of trying to convert.each. other by 





that all must commend, waited on the illastrious, 


arguments or seriptvre, have resourse to those} number of 


TT 
all his eloquence to dissuade them from their design 
ordered his domestics to fetch his beehives and throw 
them in the middle of the furious mob. The effect 


was what might be — . 
put to fight, and happy '0 pr Adc 
Tue Paws Moxsy Questiox.—Why is the obisin. 


of prize like, a most. important, pj 
wm business ?—Beoauae itis an afar of ron! 


haughty man ?— Because: he is over-Barin 
must the Under-Seeretary of; State for India hed 
regular “ serub? "—Because he:is.under-Wood.— iy, 
PRINCE HUMBERT AND THE BREWERY, 
"Mid the barrels and firkins 
Of Barclay and Perkins, 
Pray, proceed, nits one will say no 


The draymen 
All that's civil by you, 
As they. did what was,proper by Haynan, 
j —Fun, 
A Fririne 's father 
was a privateer in 1812; but afterwards “ ¢ryj 
usly,” was convicted of &t one of the 


A Mran Mumory.—A letter-has been addressed by 
the Queen’s Remembrancer to Mr. Laing, ordering 
him to deliver up all the treasure trove which he has 
discovered in the course of the explorations at Keiss, 
which he has been prosecuting in the interests of 
antiquarian lore. This is rather a shabby proceed- 
ing ; the Queen’s Remembrancer appears at all events 
to have himself.— Fun. 

Maxima Desetur Reverentia.—We had heard 
that. America was languishing for an aristocracy. A 
proof of the statement comes by the last mails, 
* Ladies are about to.be enplaned, at Philadelphia, as 
Reporters.” This will make it. necessary for all the 
speakers to be gentlemen.— Punch. 

Reau Cuariry.—General Sherman has ally 
informed the inhabitants of Atanta that out they 
must go. But he adds, that as:soon as peace is de- 
clared, ke will divide with them “his last cracker.” 
Mr. Stanton, not to be behindhand in kindness, 
telegraphs that he has been ‘manufacturing crackers 
all through the war, and that any he may have on 
hand, whea the rebellion shall be put down, shall be 
at anybody's service.—Punch. 

Booey rae Smoke THere’s Free.—A terri- 

e gunpowder explosion (rot to be en of lightly) 
an Socal nese Wie. Caing hy painful details, 
let “us notice certain consequences. Divers assu- 
rance offices refuse to compensate those whose property 
has been injured. We consider this the height of as- 
‘surance. If damage sustained by an explosion is not 
damage by fire, we should like to know what is. 
Men of business, as every day’s “City Article” shows, 
are the most unbusiness-like people going, but surely 
they will not be dene out of their assured rights. And 
many jurors have made ong believe that they had been 

ed from Earlswood, but we should like to sce 
a twelve idiotic enough to declare that gunpowder 
can without a fire. Anyhow, we advise 4 
trial where the offices are worth powder—and shot— 


Wo wouLp, yor BE. A, GoveRNEss?—After the 
warm weather we, have had, it is. quite refreshing to 
meet with something cool ; and really. we.have seldom 
met with anything se cvol as this:—‘ Governess 
wanted, in a young ladies’ school near London. She 
will. be required to. teach English, French, music, and 
to have at her command, which will Le returned 
by instalments.—Address, &c.” Not a word is said 
about. the salary this governess will have; and 
we incline therefore to think that she will not be 
peo celine for her services. On the contrary, 
ndeed, it seems that she will have to pay the sum of 
fifty pounds for the privilege of teaching English, 
French, and music; for although the. money, it 1s 
said, “ will be returned by instalments,” no guarantee 
is given her that such be the case.—Punch. 





STATISTICS. 


Crncurr Bustvess.—It appears that in 1862 the 
causes entered for trial on the Home Cir- 








fashionable weapon. -hich they lately wielded with 
so much effect. During the confusion cecasioned by: 
‘a time of war, a mob of:peasants assembling in Hobn-- 
stein, in Thuringia, attempted to-pilluge the bouse of 





[the parish minister, who, baving in vain emplayed, 


cuit was 326, against 303 in 1861, and 256 in 1860; 
on.the Midland Circuit, 117, against 122, in 1861, and 
'97 in 1860; on the Norfolk Circuit, 58, against 52 ™ 
1961; and. 76 in 1860; on the Oxford Circuit, 168, 


against 158 in 1861, and 160 in.1860; onthe N 
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« 153 in 1861, and 186 ‘in 1860; with golden nobs and some French spplés, | Bavaria, the King of Greece, Prince Humbert, and 
Cirenit, 159, against 1, aoe twe.and a half feet deep in the centre, the Prince of Onaga. we “ 


estern Gircuit, 143; ageinst.116.in 1861, and 
a pom owthe South Wales Circuit, $1, against 
4g.in 1861, amt 34’ in' 1860 ; onthe North Wales Gir- 
onit; 59 $6 in 1861, and 39° in'1860; on the 
urbam Circuit, 1, against 31 in 1861, and 35’ in 
1860;,and on the Lancaster Circuit, 380, against .288 
in 1861, snd 248:in 18605 making a total of. 1,422, 
against 1,302 in 1861, and 1,207 in 1860. The num- 
ber of causes actually tried (the remainder having 
been either made Temanets or withdrawn) was as 
follows:—Home. Cirouit, 240 in 1862, against 214 in 
1861, and 178 in 1860 ; Midland 106 in 1862, 
vst 117 in 1861, and 96 in 18604 Norfolk Circuit, 
in 1862, against 48'in 1861, and 68 in 1860; Ox- 
ford Circuit, 122 in 1862, against 131 in 1861, and 
135 in 1860; Northern Circuit, 125 in 1862, against 
124 in 1861, and. 118 iv 1860; Western Cirenit, 121 
in 1862, against 102 in 1861, and 96 in'1860; South 
Wales Circuit, 23 in 1862, against-38 in 1861, and 24 
in 1860; North Wales Circuit, 42 in 1662; against 86 
in 1861, and'89 in 1860; Darham Circuit, 20 in 1862, 
against 24 in 1861, and 80 in 1860; and Lancaster 
Circuit, 217 in 1862, against 195 in 1861, and 186 in 
1960; making @ total. of 1,059 in 1862, against 1,024 
in 1861, and 965 in 1860. Litigation would thus 
appear to be rather on the increase than otherwise, 

Progress oF THE Posr.—The number of letters 
delivered in London in 1862 was 151,619,000, against 
146,629,000 in 1861; in Bath, 3,861,000, against 
3,768,000 in 1861; in Birmingham, 11,106,000, against 
10,689,000 in 1861; in Bradford; 3,200,000, against 
3,064,000 im 1861; in Bristol, 7,185,000, against 
9,933,000 in 1861; in Cheltenham, 2,269,000, against 
2265,000 ih 1861; in Derby, 3,065,000, against 
2,919,000 in 1864; in Exeter, 4,094,000, against 
3926,000 in 1861; in Hull, 3,807,000, against 3,527,000 
in 1861; in Leeds, 6,610,000, against 6,466,000 in 
1861; in Leicester, 2,546/000, against 2,696,000 in 
1861; in Liverpool, 15,864,000, against 14,583,000 in 
1861; in Manchester,.18,314,000, against 19,270,000 
in 1861; in Newcastle-on-I'yne, 4,001,000, against 
3,851,000 in 1861:;\in Norwich, 3/648,000, against 
3,409,000 in 1861; in Nottingham, 8,210,000, against 
3,285,000 in 1861; in Plymouth, 2,366,000, against 
2,252,000 in 1861; in Portsmouth, 2,477,000, against 
2,284,000 in 1861; in Preston, °2/259,000, 
2,325,000 in 1861; in Sheffield, 3,886)000, against 
8,875,000 in 1861; in Southam 3,858,000, 
against 3,915,000 in 1861; and in York, 3,226,000, 
against 3,183,000 in 1861. 

Our Docs.—The dogs of. Great Britain are an ‘in- 
creasing race. The 389i. 12s. annual tax was) paid 
upon 81. packs-of hounds: (of 66 or more) in:the finan- 
cial year 1859-60, and upon 84 paeks in 1661+2. ‘The 
packs of greyhounds (of 16 or moré) were 29‘in the 
former year and 38 in the latter; theduty is 97. For 
dogs of any other description the tax is:12s. a-year, 
and it was assessed’ on ‘824,754 in 1859-60;-and on 
336,862 in 1861-62. The returns do not carry’ these 


détails down to a later date.as yet,-but the produce of | 


the dog-tax increased in the 1862-68, and 
nice 1 
oC 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To PioKue ere ES mee vont 1 peck iof 
green tomatees; take 1 gallon of vin , 6 tablespoon- 
fuls of whole cloves, 4 of allspice, 2 of salt, 1 of mace, 
1 of cayenne pepper; boil the vinegar and. spices 
ten minutes; put in the tomatoes and beil-all together 
} hour longer;. when cold, put.in jars. There is:no 
nicer pickle, 

How To Preserve A 
ceive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with fresh water; 
then put it into @ vessel containing some soap suds— 
this will nutrify the earth, and og the flowers as 
bright as new. Take the bouquet out. of the suds 
every morning, and lay it sideways (the stock enter- 
ing first) into clean water, keep it there a minute or 
two, then take it out and sprinkle'the flowers lightly 
by the hand with water; replace it in the soap suds, 
aod it will bloom as fresh as when first gathered. 
The soap suds need changing three er four 
days. By observing these rules, a bouquet may be 
kept bright and beautiful for at least a month, and 
will last still longer in @ very passable state; but at- 
tention to the fais, frail creatures, as directed above, 
must be strictly observed, or all will perish. 

PRESERVING APPLES THROUGH THE WINTER.— 
Mr. Robert Donald, nurseryman, Woking, gives the 
following aceount of his method of preserving apples. 
He says:—* This year I tried an experiment to pre- 
Serve some apples in a ridge of earth, the same way 
Wwe do potatoes in this part of the country, I hada 
trench dug five feet wide, one foot below the sarface 
of the ground, and twelve feet long. I covered.the 
Whole surface of the bottom and sides with turfs of 
&rass, the grassy side upwards, and then filled the 


Bovguer.—When yon re- |; 


, Slopin; 
a little to the sides, and then covered:them close nite 
turf to the fruit clean, the side nextithe 
cpien. then covered the ridge with seil-e foot 
thick, to keep out the air and frost: At the end‘of 
April I had them taken out in fine I 
again, last autumn, kept fifty bushels in the same way, 
with equal success.” This writer refers to several 
gentlemen in the same neighbourhood who were 
equally successful (after his eommunication) in 


keep- 
ing upwards of 200 bushels of apples wiitil in the 
Sitinatog Sone: 4 
—_—_—_—____ 
HAVE A CARE! 
A.GLADSOME voice had the hurrying broek, 


The throat of the-robin’ with music :skook, 
And Rollin, the sheptierd boy, came to look: 
Feeling the thrill of.a mystery— 

For the spell and spirit of all the glee 

Under the crimson maple-tree. 

Now Rollia, my boy, have you a care! 
Among the bright leaves and.the amber hair, 
Changing to goldenest.glory there. 

Two fathomless eyes your eyes will meet, 
And the soft tattoo of rosy feet, 

Dimpling the breoklet your eyes will greet. 
For Kitty is made of this laughing stream, 
And lies at her ease in the slant sunbeam, 
Dreaming @ maiden’s wildering dream. 


And Kitty is fair,,and Kitty is true, 
Kitty is pure as the drops of dew 

That sparkle between her bower and you. 
Rollin, my shepherd boy, have you a care ; 


Rollin, my bonnie boy, whisper a prayer, 
Before you s there! 


—_—_—_——s 
GEMS. 


At no time of life should.s man give up the 
thoughts of enjoying the society of women. “ In 
youth,” says Lord Bacon, “ no op 3 our mistresses, 
at a riper age our companions, id our nurses, 
and in all ages our friends.” ” 

Trrats.— Would you wish to'live without @ trial? 
Then you would wish to di¢buthalfaman. Without 
trial you cannot guess at your own strength. Men 
do not learn.to swim ona. table; they must go into 
deep water, and buffet the surges. If you wish to 
understand their true character; if you would know 
their whole strength; of what they are‘capable;—-throw 
them overboard! Over with them, and if they are 
worth saving they will swim ashore themselves. 

Tue Ant or TumxiucG.—To think clearly is 
among the first requirements of al! ¢ men. ‘This 
faculty, like all other faculties of the mind and body, 
must be improved. One of the best mades of im- 
proving in ‘‘theart of thinking” is to think over some 
subject before you read upon it,.and then to observe 
after what manuer it has oceurred to 

great master; you will then observe whietlier 
you have been too.rash or too timid in what you have 
exceeded, and by this — you will insensib} 


subjects within 
is right to study, not only to think, but from time to 
time to review what has passed—to dwell upon it, 
and see what trains of thought voluntarily present 
i It. is. a superior habit. of 


F 
; ; 


axiom, at any time, suggests the particular exempli- 
fications, or Jo caveats 

general truth or axiom. 
an immense and decided superiority over those eon- 


fused heads in which one fact: is upon another, 
without the least pret Soe roe nao 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


'Amone the odd freaks of French speculation may 
be mentioned the ing of a shop for the sale of 
Jordan’s waters, for the benefit of those who wish their 
babes to be thus honoured. 

Frax.—FPitty thousand Canadian acres have been 
planted with flax'this year, against five thousand last 
year, the result of the eotton famine. 

Since the betrethal of the heir to the Russian 
throne, there are four young kings or heirs to king- 


| depth of 1) 


Nortutne can be more inagnificent than the vintage 
year in all parts of France. In the vine‘districts 
is a superabundance ef grapes. 
TuE most interesting discoveries are being made 
as regards the history of man, in the recent excava- 
tions undertaken in the Duke of Devonshire’s Thor 
—. Bad the village of Wetton, im the county of 


Mostey Hatt, near Wolverhampton, was seriously 
damaged by fire lately.. This was the house in 
which Charles If.concealed himself from t he Round- 
heads in his flight from Boseobel, after his defeat at 
Worcester. 
THe ARTESIAN WELL oF GRENELLE, AT Parts. 
—The boring of this well by the Messrs, Mulot occu- 
seven ieert one month, twenty-six days, to the 
English feet, or 1944 feet below the 
depth at which M. Elio de Beaumont foretold that 
water would be found. The sound, or borer, weighed 
20,0001b.,. and -was treble the height of that of the 
dome of the Hospital des Invalides, at Paris. In 
May, 1887, when the bore’ had reached 1,246 feet 
8 inches, the great chisel and 262 feet of rods fell te 
the bottom; and, although these weighed five tons, 
M. Mulot tapped a serew on the head of the rods, 
and thus connecting ancther length to them, after 
fifteen months’ labour, drew up the chisel. On another 
oceasion, this chisel having been raised. with great 
Sunes, cute at one stroke 85 ft. 3 inches into tlie 


Punrorn’s Maeyetic Paints.—We were at a loss: 
to understand the meaning of the above, until, upon 
making inquiries, we found that the body of the 
paint, being iron, when dry, i:e., not ground in oil, 
will adhere to the magnet—hence the name, At 
first we were under the impression that these paints. 
were the same.as the metallic oxide; but we have 
ascertained that the common metallic oxide has ne 
magnetic properties, but is merely the coloured earth 
obtained near the iron mines, which, undergoing 
certain is then ground up in oil. From 
experiments made, these paints, we think, are at pre 
sent unequalled. They have this superiority over 
the ordinary, colours, that they will neither crack nor 
blister, being affected neither by weather nor climate. 
They must, therefore, be especially adapted for the 
tropics. Wherever paint is required, we should s#y 
that magnetic paints must be decidedly superior te 
any hitherto used, which must be clear to the most 
ubinitiated, as, from their very nature, they give to 
any. surface painted with them a.coating of iron, and 
80 preserve it from decay. We have heard from 
painters who have used them that they have this 
great advantage—by using this paint even continually, 
the painter’s cholic; from which they all more or less 
suffer, would be prevented. Ithas been tested upon 
ships’ bottoms, and has been found. to preserve the 
metal sheathing from decay, protecting it from-barna- 
cles, weeds, and’‘other submarine matter. We are told 
that it isused’in the French navy, Regent’s Zoclogi- 
cal, and other places ef importance. 


== 
DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT ROMAN DRAINING 
WHBEL. ‘ 





M. Anpre Sanson gives a description in the Paris 
Presse of the discovery in one of the mines of Portugal 
of an old wheel which was doubtless employed by the 
Romans to raise water in the operation of draining 
the mine. It,is well-known that the hydraulic works 
of the Romans surpassed in extent any of those ef 
modern times. As that great people had not the use 
of either steel er gunpowder, they were sometimes 
obliged to raise water over a ledge where modern 
engineers would carry it right through. In some of 
the mines of San. Domingos they dug draining 
galleries nearly three miles in length, but in some 
places the water: was raised by wheels to carry it over 
rocks that erosse@ the drifts. ight of these wheels 
have recently been discevered by the miners who are 


felloes of pine;and the axle and its support of oak, 
the fabric being remarkable for the lightness ef its con- 
struction. It issupposed that these wheels cannot be 
less than 1,450 years old, and the wood is in a perfect 
state of preservation, owing to its:immersion in water 
charged with the salts of copper and iron. 

From their position and construetion, these wheels 
‘sre presumed to have been worked as treadmills by 
men standing with naked feet upon one side. The 
water was raised by one wheel into a basin, from 
which it was elevated another stage by the second 
wheel, and so on for eight stages. The wheel de- 
-seribed by M. Sanson is on exhibition at the Academy 
of Arte and’ Trades. It is 21 feet7 inches in diameter, 











domes unprovided with wives—to the King of 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Heyrnr Arrucur a ty ge lines entilled “ Fare- 
well” are declined, with thanks. 

Axntzr.—We make no charge whatever,as we have re- 
postediy stated, for replying to correspondents, The writing 


aS U.-A,—An inquiry addressed to -Messrs. Cocks and Co.; 
or any other large music publisher, will procure you the de- 
sired information. 

Twrrcnect.—Certainly, if no conviction takes place, the 
game, guns, &c., or their-value, must be restored to the per- 
sop from whom they were seized. 

T. L. N.—No certificate is necessary to kill wild fowl; 
but they must not be fired at too near an established decoy, 
nor on private property without leave of the owner. 

Jang is @ young widow (age twenty-seven), who wishes 
to meet with some one wiih a loving beart, who would make 
her a.good husband. 

0. B. N.—The old almshouses which stood on the site 
of Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle were taken down in 1851. 
The almshouses were re-erected on Wandsworth Common. 

R C.—The name Rosina is a diminutive of Rosa, which is 
Latin tor Rose. Your.other inquiry should be addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, at the Horse Guards. 

M.R. Nev: We prosmne that Marguerite is the name to 
which your question refers; if so, it is French, and should 
be pronounced Margayreet. 

W. L.—The lines entitled “ Precept and Practice” we must 
beg leave to decli_e; not, however, that the poetry is in- 
different, but because the subject is too broadly polemical 
for our columns. 

R—Tartar emetic should not, of course, be taken inter- 
nally. It isa powerful counter-irritant, and is often used, 
compounded with white sugar and ak in reducing white 
swellings, &c. (See also reply to “B. A. N.”) 

Extty, a brunette of twenty-five, wishes to correspond 
with a young gentleman about the same age, who must be 
tail, goou;loo , with dark hair and an abundance of 
whiskers, and able to maintain a wife comfortably. 

W. W.—The practice #, eperation the sexes in church 
does not now obtain in ‘a ; it is, however, a very 
general practice among the esleyans, Baptists, and Presby- 
terians in America. 

Juxre,.a young lady of sixteen, who Has a horror of dying 
in single ublessedness, signifies that she has a pretty face, 
with brown hair and eyes, and is ho oping to make one of 
our numerous bachelor correspondents happy as his wife. 

Pottx, whose age is thirty-four, a brunette, of middle 
height, a scholar and musician, and competent for any 
domestic duty, is willing to, correspond matrimonially with 
any gentleman, not over fifty, ia want of a good wife. 

Lerrr, a brunette, twenty-two, 5 ft 5 in in height; 
“ Annie,” also a brunette, eighteen; and “ Sophia,” a blonde, 
nineteen, are ready to take upon themselves the duties of 
wives to deserving and affectionate husbands. 

Wit1u1amM.— We cannot give you the desired information ; 
we think it probable, however, that you niight ebtain it by 
} aoe = to the Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and 

ths, 

G. R.—The most efficacious means of getting rid of the 
whiskers is to shave. Most men, howeve: rather covet the 
possession of such hirsute facial adornments. Handwriting 
good, but rather too formal. 

B. J.—The evidence is in favour of a Celtic origin of the 
arrow-head, or “broad arrow,” now used as a distinctive 
mark on Government property; but we think there is no 
satisfactory proof obtainable as to when it was first so 
used. 





Cravupe THortey offers himself to any fair reader of the 
Lonpows Reapzr, who may be desirous of obtaining a good 
husband. He is twenty-five years of age, has an income of 
£250 per annum, and, in his straightforward words, states 
that he is a good-tempered, good-looking fellow. 

Taomas Cooper is desirous of forming the acquaintance 
ef a young lady between seventeen and nineteen years of 
age, of fair complexion, good-looking, and tolerably well 
educated, and @ resident in or near London. He is between 
nineteen and twenty, fair, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and a clerk. 

A. CO. H—The term tramway is not derived, as yeu sup- 

ose, from the name of Mr. Benjamin Outram. Tram is a 
Focal’ name given to coal-waggons in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; hence the term tramway was given 
to the road prepared to receive them. 

J. W. N., who is tall, twenty-three years of age, and will 
be possessed of property some day, is desirous of corres- 
ponding matrimonial Mysen an eligible, good-looking young 
lady—with property possession or prospect preferred— 
and cartes de visite to be exchanged. 

B. A. N.—Whem hair falls off, it is owing to diminished 
action of the scalp; and in such cases preparations of can- 
tharikdes are generally very useful. We have repeatedty 
given recipes of this kind; one of which you will find in 
No. 45, and another in No. 65. 

™ AL T.—Gretna Green marriages are no longer 
valid, even in Scotland, and are virtually prohibited by the 
Act of Parliament, 19 and 20 Vict. c. 96, which provides that 
from and after-the 3lst December, 13856, no irragular mar- 

riage*contracted in Scotland by declaration, acknowledg- 
meat, or coremony, shall be yalid unless one of the parties 


TF 


, his or her usual place of 
pave ag had 4, tn Scotland for twenty-one 
preceding such marriage; any Ww, usage, 
contrary 

Sissy K.—The 


given is 
indeed. It is not 
skilled 


or custom to the’ 
of & very pre- 


all uncom for 


fe core haw Jeeee oe eo Aus- 
tralia ; indeed, many artisans ated spate 
Vioret and Darsr would like to correspond with 

[mene Pe ay | oniad vities. Vic 

pe rn er tm) Reisssestinaunaet 


seventeen ; she is 


Life assurance 
every man must exercise his own individual judgment. 
M. C. 1.—Tho lor je Mas, py the mutual consent of all 


the parties to 
a Ne eee of the 

tures may also Ro oopaaned bo cain 
cient cause shown. (Sée also reply to “T. 


sta>aps. Lonpow Reaper is oa 
office at the rate of 2d. for three numbers. * 


THE VILLAGE BROOK. 


the bya yp my be cancelled eggiven 


n- 
, for suffi- 


by the post- 


Still broad’ning on with every rood, 


None may the brook o’erleap, 
Even whe innocent of ao 
The summer shallows sleep—- 


Answ'ring the whispers of the beech 
Ww ‘ring ripple 


tones, 
From wavelets that scarce midway reach 
The suri-warmed stepping-stones. 


Too shallow, if it willed, to drown 


Children who cross its play— 
Too clear.to hide one 
Along its harmless way. 


le strewn 


Ah! youth of man and youth of stream! 
Who dreams, while smooth and clear 
The pido bm waters gleam, 


The winter flood so near? 


When ev'ry rounded ne, 
Where childhood tours deel, 


Te flerce desire a barrier grown, 
Serves but to chafe the flood! 
Cc. C.—Of course there~“are such 


7. 
as green 


aonengr Have we not had a green rosé _— as a great 
curiosity), and is there not the fritillary, several] hellebores, 
the auricula, grape hyacinth, the euphorbium, and the well- 


known mignonette? 


Fr. Ta. —The practice of tying up Government and legal 


documents with red tape is not of very eld 
but it. may, for an 


psy from the custom in use 


date, we believe; 


g, we spe [ip Se contenry. "be 
mg the Romans of tying 


up their official rolls with thongs ge of F Tred leather. 
Rosgesvp.—You must apply to van manager, at the head 


office of the Moe Compan: 
You will then be placed’ on a 
gaged, be employed on probation, as a 


Street. 


needle 
Be applicants, and, if en- 
learner. 


The amount 


of pay will depend on your ability; some ladies receive lis, 


per week. 


A Brrron 1s Deymanx.—The derivation of the term Baltic 
is not satisfactorily established. It was first Be wed pry to the 


sea 80 called, in the twelth mete by Adam 
It is probably ancient Prussian, in 
an appropriate designation for a sea often 


and snow. 


of Bremen. 


which dalta means white, 


covered with ice 


T. B.S.—There are various modes of spelling the word, 
such as rhendeer, rein deer (or rain deer), rangifer, rein- 


in Frei 
Seen Gehatene aah 
— u. The Swedes call it rhen. 


mech galled rheune, asne- 


it = mapeonpen or 
too care- 


T. W. T.—The object of bricking up windows was to avoid 


paying the window tax, as exem| 
“ Your frozen heart ne'er learned 
At others’ joy, or melt at woe, 


in the lines— 


to glow 


Your very roof is macy 
There- ‘bounty never rray ; 
You e'en shut out cinco day, 


To save a paltry 


These lines were addressed to Jenkinson, who, though he 
was in office at the time the window tax was imposed, was 
one of the first to set the example, at his seat near Croydon, 


of stopping up windows, in o: 
JEANNETTE.—You are not correct in 


r to escape the duty, 


asserting tha’ 
female author has ever been “decorated” by a ‘foreign 


Government. We must beg to remind 


of Miss Jane Porter, who was elected a Das of the Ganipoe 


Amy and Jessrz wish to enter into a 
two deserving young 
careful, affeetionate, 
has blue eyes, fair complexion, and 


pooee, who may 
faithful wives. nay Is elghtoe, 


received the grand cross of the order 


dence with 
seeking for 


* Jessie’ 


seventeen, has —— Avge: fair complexion, and dark hair. 


(Cartes indispensab 
Mary Any, RS aged twenty-three, 
brunette, aged ny = po are Sr aeeen 
and exchanging 
view to matrimony. on are considered 
amiable, are thoroughly domesticated, 
make a home y- 
W., J. Curtis.— 
her husband at pine wh d Tf the 


and “Fanny,” 


of co ting 
visite with two gentlemen with a 


wert ops g and 


ould study to 
@ female passes to 


@ subsequently sues 


for and ebtains a judicial separation, the husband must 
allow ker alimony out of the pyoperty which she me bones 
him. Property —— by her after separation she can do 


what she pleases wi 


F. A. B—The pir is -ftem wade that the American 


presidential election will ta’e 
vember, which isa mistake. The day ap 
the Tuesday following the first M 





lst of November falls on a Tuesday 


2 JA65 


ae onthe first Tuesday 


in No- 
forelection is 


November. As the 


next’ 





year, tbe 


In t) ®pproaching 
, we do not think you are likely to old 
eer Ly tas encltinn ot r hands from the me 
of course, you know that, w warmth expands, cold eon 


signature states she resides in » town where thera 
only “cold, old bachelors,” 
strike any watmth into cholr 





monument ; it was stated tha 
Sonne sae iret ae 
one are 
in aid. of the fund.” ee 
Communications Recrivep.—“ Sibyl Lee,” a widow, thirty- 
lo disposition, 


three of age, 
dom: sensing © loving deposion, te 
from a business ( be much increased), and ala 
to poses mac Porous smote stra 


“ rge A 

bas dark brown 2 blue eyes, a temper, 
an ould inks a loving wile Ana” onda to care 
spond with “ Augustus.” whch agree grab cand 


Wy an alte ‘inet thee 
very . "4 " . 
would just suit “ ton” Be to 6 in height, good figure, 


abl connected, andttho ly domestica’ 
widow of forty-four, about 


axiom penety sees ©: ee of ‘home, of amiable 
nae without incumbrance, and in an excellent business, 
states all partic 


being tired of 

(with a view to matrimon: % 

would be to matrimonially with ‘Joseph. 
has a temper, 


connec! well educated, 

and is amiable in mee ope pier Lizzie" would be very 
to exchange cartes de visite with “Harry,” with o view to 
matrimony. Is seventeen years of has blue eyes, dark 
bone hair, pale com, plesion, eft 2 Si in bel, we 

fond of Tauees*Aemla” Wr ey body 
“M A.B.” Ra troaiene yee age, 5 ft. 1 in 
ie height, has no fortune beyond the ssion of a pretty 
mark” (who xx, 


matrimonially. She is seventeen, 5 ft 3 Hl . heii bas 
blue eyes, and dark curly hair— Minton” be 

that he would be most happy to hear farther from “ “olan” 

(Wo. 74)—"S. J.," @ widow, aged thirty-nine, possessing © 
small independency, amiable in disposition, thoroughly : 
mesticated, having a small and comfortable home, withou! 
children, would be glad to hear further from “ Joseph. 
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KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES’ 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8%, 
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These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 

















oring 
titch is far stronger than can possibly be produced | 9..The cotton required for any strength of seam whatever | ease of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty to 
n the bin ey oer ind of onger than ca po ri is as fine again as § neotied br other other machines — ent. v 
orial, 2. Unlike kh ock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam} 10. As a result, much finer work can be produced than by pate’ Mastine io puavenined for twelve months; a 
mann not [at teanthte to gt way in in washin "Ti Unlike the lockstiteh there is no re-winding of the nia ll i a 
ive 
Sends a S.. ig a7 a ial . der cotton. 5 18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
etary wit cat at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger than ™i2. The Machine will stitch trom a single thickness of + See it the addresses of the p q 
re in the fabric itself. cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. addition to all the operations 8 performed by other 
over 5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched reo the oa” this| 13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set, Machines, such such as iking. ee tucking, hemming, felling, 
8 Te. stitch will remain fect when all others remains always hee te— on: oe d braiding, these : 
ining 6. If the stitch be cut or broken, the janine’ ones re-} 14. When desired, the Machine wiil make its own braid, hematitch, embroi Gilervlant, theseoperstions peou- 
A ll 1h To hine, both beginning, ending, and ev he: tere ty Coemie £008 —— TNS The oeck ie self-guiding, so it is i possible to 
2, eryw. . 
it sens off its own. ends, Me gs 16. The Machine @ greater variety of results, | make a crooked seam, except me 
lect. 8. Tie ccum Dererongly town’ or & garment aa pe plain and ornamental, than any other whatever. | 21. The needle cannot be set wrong, ‘and itis almost im- 
at the teration, the stitching may be undone with perfect facility. | 16. No Machine _— it in simplicity of operation, possible to miss a stitch.! 
com- 
lable READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machiri to6 foci the aatpmina of 2 ‘The Qaewn, and which will be forwarded on application 
= Ilustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, d every information post free, from the 
83 GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, [ERM it) 9. Um. 
oa AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN -WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 
ala : 
= TH IN YOUR OW O 
REAL SEA BA N ROOM 
a 
inj 
ca BY USING 
‘own ‘ me £ 
ya) © 
and 
ithe Oe a i ii tate ete adie te ie te ate ae iY 
ara 


}4 N efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the ‘ea of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
A to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too ‘well known to call for remark. It is invigorating 
per alike to old and young, feeble and robust. For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


ended. 
= — rietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not painilintaved in imitation of sea water, but 


‘ad is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
hg process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bething 80 efficacious in meintaining and restoring 


ion, health. 

“x Strongly reoeusnaataiiadl by the leading Medical Men ant Chemists, including Da. HASSALL ind W. L. SCOTT, Esq., who 
be have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable. terms. 

age, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags cones, 7ilb., 14]b., 28 Ib., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
rs by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb,, 4s. ; 56 1b., 8s. ; 112 lb., 16s. 
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& TIDMAN AND so CHEMISTS, 

" 10, WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 
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per, m New Illustrated Monthly. Now Publishing. 

ad ETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s § — ’ 

: wre renee ee or $$: SHORE Re ae 
r aoe I era ea Marriages 

i. , and .34, -Imdgate-hill, Lond Bs " pip = cng oa gmmmal 

= : & Compete Bets, ate Ba ew sie MY FRIEND CARL. A Novel, By M. Bernan- 





Fowangs, Aptos of “Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &., &. 


Gas HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, Londoni— WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. selle Blanche, Cha pik  Whispors in the Dark. (robe 
latieg oe ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all brome 
from 78. 6d.; gentlemen's, from 6s.. The dye| 1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s) UNDER THE FIR-TREES;; the Story of Beechwood 
sent by post for 54 stamps. Any oes a ae eo ditto, 4s, each | ~aSTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
Solid Gold: Soarf Pies 5s e . 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, ee ee Te eee. By Oe Rae 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own | lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care-| pine POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE. 
tmutry may be safely counteracted by the purifying | fully attended to—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street) AnGRLIQUE; » Story of Modern Paris. In'Threo | 
‘gency of these well-known pills. Within these few 

































the chance of escape from a dan ST. GEORGE AMONG THE PLAYERS. 
y by taking dang gerout remdles; now. te the "ROSSS CANTHARIDE Off which produces | ST: GEORGE IN THE STUDIO. 
d its regenerating influencé over : . ng i . Author of to “Chen . 
/ 10s. ea; 164, 84, or 144 stam ps.— 
2 es re Ricrog sae | ote ac SO) | ee ceca 
sr — and straining \ the elements | — 11L—The he Watcher et the Window, (To be 


Holloway’s Pills are admirable|..A-LEX..ROSS'S. DESTROYER of HAIR. remeves 4 
astringents, and; cam be comidentiy rliog | A” superflndus hair ‘from the face. ‘without the‘ WINTERS LOVE isin 
may have immediately givén rise to} slightest effect to tue skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54/ OUR SOP TO CERBERUS. Being an Apology to 
of the bowels, these pills soothe the-irri- Ross’s Tomer MaGazrnx; 1d4monthly ; had} * the Critics and 
and repress the excessive excitability of a or for two stamps.—248, High| London: y sng far Smart, and Aimy, 26 
Holborn, Lon Paternoster Row, E.C., and all Bookssllers, 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AND 


CarriAGeE Pain 10 tHe Country on Orpers Exorepine Twenty SHiLiines. 





USEFUL CREAM NOTE - - — - Qs Od per Ream|Superfine CREAM-LAID ERVELOTES 4s 6d per 1000 
SUPERFINE ditto  -. .- - 3s 0d THICK VELLUM. ditto . 6s 6d ss, 

SUPERFINE THICK ditto- - 480d ss LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto 4s 6d 

LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto 3s Od BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES Is Od per 100 
Patent STRAW PAPER - is 9d CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES-  - 2s 9d per 1000 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - -. - 6s 6d TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours 1s 6d 5 quires, 
SERMON PAPER ee 3s 6d ENVELOPES for ditto - - - 1s Od. per 100 





NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 
ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES, 


‘POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM Qs. 6d.; COLOUR STAMPING 


(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &., Is. 6d. each, or-Post-free: for 22. Stamps 


“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to .carry .in a coat pocket, 


and yet containing every re uisite for correspondence. It also possesses the quality of being Waterproof, which must render it narticularly § 


serviceable to persons travelling.’—Vide Civil Service Gazette. 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Socisty of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.” 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUME,. 


From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &e. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192, FLEET STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, EC. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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